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It  was  the  calm  before  the  storm.  Silence 
settled  in  and  took  residence  in  campus 
dormitories  as  dimly-cast  shadows  danced 
in  unison  with  the  crisp,  night  winds. 
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The  Quad  is  deserted. 

The  Administration  Building's  doors 
are  open,  but  its  halls  and  offices  aren  't 
jammed  with  lines  of  weary  students 
waiting  for  loan  checks,  trying  to  register 
with  unsigned  class  schedules  or 
crowding  the  bulletin  boards  searching 
for  the  next  quarter's  employment. 

John  S.  motzger  ^  r  j 

he  Arts  Terrace  is  barren.  Graduates  who  received  diplomas  there 

only  three  months  before,  amid  the  tears  and  cheers  of  thousands  of 

parents,  family  and  friends, 

have  long  since  nudged  memories  of 
Ball  State  to  the  backs  of  their  minds. 

Residence  halls  stand  empty.  Only  a  few 
custodial  personnel  roam  the  corridors  of  Emens 
Auditorium.  And  University  Gym  only  echoes  the 
triumphs  and  defeats  of  just  a  small  part  of  Car- 
dinal athletics. 

But  in  the  air,  something  lingers.  It  rustles 
through  every  tree,  around  every  building,  it's  set- 
tling in  once  again.  It's  taking  its  familiar  place. 
And  it  will  remain  to  carry  each  student  through 
that  first  registration  line  to  that  final  wait  before 
graduation.  It's  a  sense  of  purpose,  it's  a  deter- 
mination to  succeed.  It's  a  Ball  State  of  mind. 
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The  school  year  was  bloom- 
ing. Deep,  blue  skies  and  sun- 
nurtured  tulips  burst  forth  as 
an  annual  sign  of  the  fresh, 
new  faces  that  would  soon  in- 
habit North  Quadrangle. 
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Cardette  Anita  Williams,  Lebanon  freshman, 
waits  for  instructions  from  the  drum  major 
during  halftime  of  the  first  home  football 
game.  The  Cardettes  performed  along  with 
the  Pride  of  Mid-America  at  home  football 
and  basketball  games. 


The 


/L^*^ 


Were 
Endless 


Ihe  Mr.  BSU  competition  gives  muscle- 
conscious  men  a  chance  to  display  their 
disciplined  bodies.  Eleven  men  competed  in 
the  annual  event. 


s  residence  hall  doors  were 

unlocked  and  students  began  filtering  into  assigned  rooms  with 
loads  of  belongings  flanked  by  anxious  parents,  the  Ball  State 
campus  once  again  found  itself  welcoming  yet  another  year  fill- 
ed with  challenges.  But  the  students  and  faculty,  together,  turn- 
ed that  initial  state  of  chaos  and  confusion  into  a  state  of  commit- 
ment ~  a  Ball  State  of  mind.  And  within  the  minds  that  made 
Ball  State  laid  endless  possibilities  for  creativity,  achievement 
and  success. 

Campus  groups  were  busy  even  before  classes  began.  The  ac- 
tivities and  parties  scheduled  for  the  Student  Center,  University 
Gym  and  LaFollette  Field  had  to  be  the  best  of  Ball  State's  first- 
week  bashes  yet,  and  entertaining  enough  to  maintain  student 
involvement  throughout  the  year. 

Bruce  Morgan,  the  Student  Center's  new  director,  had  his  work 
cut  out  for  him  as  finding  new  ways  to  attract  students  became  a 
major  concern  for  him  and  his  staff.  One  of  the  facility's  dining 
areas,  the  Tally  Ho,  was  renovated  and  building  improvements 
opened  the  way  for  even  more  student  service  and  entertain- 
ment. 

"The  majority  of  the  dorms  are  at  the  other  end  of  the  cam- 
pus," Morgan  said,   "That    creates  a  problem  as  far  as  getting 
students  in.  We'll  have  to  work  at  giving 
those  who  live  in  the  residence  halls  a 
reason  to  come  this  far." 

Their  jobs  weren't  complete  until 
every  possibility  for  improvement  had 
been  exhausted. 

New  to  the  campus  is  the  Robert    P.  Bell 
Building  which  became  Ihe  new  home  for  the 
Eni^lish.  computer  science,  and  math  depart- 
ments as  well  as  Ihe  University  Computer 
Services.  The  building  was  dedicated  on  former 
president   Robert  P.  Bell's  birthday.  Sept.  28 


Opening 


Former  President  Gerald  Ford  speaks  to  a  pack- 
ed Emens  Auditorium  crowd  about  issues  ttiat 
faced  the  United  States.  President  Ford's  speecln 
was  part  of  tfie  Provost  series. 


John  S.  metzger 

A  moment  of  deep  emotion  is  seen  in  tfiis  stu- 
dent performance.  Productions  tiirougfiout  the 
year  relied  on  the  talent  of  student  actresses 
and  actors  as  seen  here. 

Emens  Auditorium  serves  as  the  entertainment 
center  on  campus  for  performances  by  big 
name  perfromers  in  the  music  business.  The 
Pat  Methany  Group  unexpectedly  performed  for 
a  scant  audience  of  less  that  500. 
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Opening  3 


Before  the  game  at  the  Hoosier 
Dome,  the  football  team  gathers 
in  thought  on  the  sidehnes. 
The  Cardinals  were  defeated  32- 
6  by  Indiana  State  University  in 
the  Victory  Bell  game. 


The  Pride  of  Mid-America  band 
gives  an  energetic  performance 
during  halftime  at  the  Bowling 
Green  football  game. 
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The 
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Were 


Endless 


High  energy  is  seen  even  behind  the  scenes 
as  the  Pride  of  Mid-America  performs. 


nd  exhaustion  was  a  familiar 


word  to  most  students  whether  the  situation  was  academic  or  ex- 
tracurricular. They  put  their  all  into  everything  that  demanded 
attention. 

Although  defeat  dominated  the  Cardinal  football  record,  the 
undying  spirit  of  Ball  State  fans  was  present  at  every  home  game 
--  and  even  at  one  that  wasn't  played  in  their  own  backyard. 

When  the  Red  and  White  made  its  way  to  the  Hoosier  Dome  in 
Indianapolis  to  face  Indiana  State  University,  the  fans  were  there 
-  15  buses  full  of  them  to  be  exact.  But  even  a  34-6  defeat  for  the 
Cards  couldn't  dampen  their  spirits  as  sights  were  set  on  their 
team's  next  contest. 

The  competition  ran  as  high  on  campus  as  it  did  on  the 
gridiron.  If  students  weren't  rolling  melons  to  the  finish  line  at 
Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity's  Watermelon  Bust  Festival  or  pulling 
their  teammates  to  victory  at  Theta  Chi  fraternity's  Tug-0-War, 
they  were  displaying  poise  and  talent  for  the  Miss  Ball  State 
Pageant  crown  or  posing  and  flexing  magnificent  muscles  for  the 
Mr.  and  Ms.  BSU  bodybuilding  title.  When  it  came  to  being  on 
top,  they  had  the  strength  to  get  there  ~  even  when  it  seemed 
close  to  impossible. 


Brad  Sauter 

ror  any  player  the  sidenhnes 
are  always  the  place  for  deep 
contemplation. 


I 


Going  for  the  goal  the  cheerleaders 
rally  the  crowd  as  the  football 
team  prepares  to  enter  the 
stadium. 


Opening  5 


The 


Endless 


m 


Ethusiasm  predominated  at 
Homecoming  in  LaFollette 
Field.  Over  1,200  students  par- 
ticipated in  the  game  which 
established  a  new  world  record 
for  the  most  competitors  in  a 
Twister  game. 


btaining  a  college  degree 


sometimes  seemed  an  impossible  task  in  itself  as  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration again  tightened  the  belt  on  student  financial  aid 
while  the  Board  of  Trustees  raised  fees  by  six  percent.  Eligibility 
requirements  got  tougher,  but  so  did  Ball  State  students.  They 
turned  out  in  full  force  for  a  financial  aid  presentation  given  by 
Congressman  Phil  Sharp,  D-2nd  District,  and  an  address  by 
former  U.S.  President  Gerald  Ford.  Complaints  were  brought  in- 
to the  open  and  options  for  the  future  explored,  bringing  a  state 
of  exasperation  to  one  of  at  least  tolerance. 

While  President  Reagan  was  restricting  federal  education 
money,  Greeks  on  campus  were  enforcing  stricter  pledge  re- 
quirements. The  Inter-Fraternity  Council  was  set  on  improving 
the  image  of  fraternity  life  and  changes  were  being  made.  The 
Council  decided  that  freshmen  could  not  pledge  till  they  had 
completed  a  full  quarter  with  a  minimum  2.0  grade  point 
average. 

John  Worthen  made  his  own  pledge  to  serve  Bail  State  when 
the  new  president  was  inaugurated  in  November.  The  quality  of 
Ball  State's  programs  became  his  top  priority.  Changes  were  go- 
ing to  occur  among  administrative  processes  as  well  but  adding 
to  existing  facilities  wasn't  going  to  bring  them  about.  President 
Worthen  recognized  Ball  Stae's  worth  and,  with  his  staff,  set  out 
to  work  on  building  from  within  its  present  strength. 

Students,  faculty  and  staff  had  a  starting  point  and  the  direc- 
tion and  initiative  to  carry  through  with  plans  to  better 
themselves  and  the  University.  The  possibilities  for  a  successful 
year  were,  indeed,  endless.  And  the  thought  needed  to  make  it 
succeed  was  there,  too,  but  a  tried  and  true  Ball  State  of  mind 
made  it  count. 


r 


6  Opening 
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It  was  a  forceful  effort  was  given  in  tfie  Tug-O- 
War  games.  For  many  tfie  extra  effort  was 
useless  as  they  became  bait  for  tfie  mud. 


jotin  S.  metzger 


Two  contestants  strut  tfieir  stuff  at  one  of  ttie 
many  air  jam  contests  field  thougfiout  the  year. 
These  contests  were  an  opportunity  for 
organizations  to  raise  money  and  for  students 
to  mock  their  favorite  personalities. 

It  wasn't  Fort  Lauderdale,  but  for  some  students 
the  Duck  Pond  was  the  place  to  catch  a  few 
rays  working  on  that  elusive  suntan. 


Opening  7 


Standing  out  from  the 
crowd  was  what  Ball  State 
was  all  about;  whether  It  be 
in  academics,  athletics  or 
about  anything  students 
put  their  mind  to. 


CONTENTS 

WATERMELON 
BUST  18 

HOMECOMING  22 
MISS  BALL  STATE  72 
THEATRE  90 

BIKE-A-THON  110 
GRADUATION       116 


IT'S  AN 


m 


m 


STATE  OF  MIND 


he  great  escape 


The  sometimes  hum-drum  hassles  of  higher  education 
often  took  their  toll  on  students.  When  note  pads  and  No- 
Doze  could  no  longer  turn  textbook  knowledge  into  term 
paper  material,  they  put  their  heads  together  to  find  a  solu- 
tion. 

From  Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity's  Watermelon  Bust  to  the 
campuswide  Spring  Sing,  a  much  needed  means  of  escape 
existed. 

Homecoming  became  the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  and 
Bike-A-Thon  produced  yet  another  victory  for  the  indepen- 
dent team  of  Destiny  cyclists,  which  has  dominated  the 
Delaware  County  Fairgrounds  track  since  1980. 

But  idle  hours  weren't  always  filled  with  fun  and  games. 
Jody  Moisan,  Marion  sophomore,  spent  days  getting 
enough  signatures  on  a  petition  that  would  keep  campus 
shuttle  buses  off  the  administrative  chopping  block. 
Members  of  Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity  conducted  a  self-study 
that  removed  their  probationary  status  and  put  them  back 
on  the  road  to  building  a  stronger,  more  responsible 
organization. 

They  wanted  excitement.  They  wanted  change.  And  they 
didn't  mind  the  work  it  took  to  get  results. 


XA 
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The  sun's  beams  were 
often  studied  by  students 
who  designed  outside 
classrooms  to  educate 
themselves  on  the  finer 
things  in  life.   Scott  Baxter, 
Marion  sophomore,  was 
only  one  of  many  who 
warmed  up  to  the  idea. 


The  beat  of  a  different 
drummer  was  the  theme 
song  for  many  Ball  State 
students  who  marched 
through  their  academic 
year  with  a  newly-found 
state  of  mind.  It  could  be 
found  on  the  field,  on  the 
stage  and,  ultimately,  on 
the  faces  of  Ball  State's 
student  populace. 
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Campus  Life  Division  9 
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VII 


After 

three  months 
in  Europe, 
new  customs 
draw 


When  the  25-member 
Polyark  crew  packed  their 
bags  for  the  continental 
tour,  they  also  opened  the 
door  to  many  new  ex- 
periences. Eileen  Grievaru, 
Marion  senior,  relaxes  on  a 
cruise  down  the  Rhine 
River  in  Germany. 

All  photos  by  Polyark  VII  students 


Contrastine  picture 


For  them,  it  was  more  than  one 
world  away. 

It  was  a  mixture  of  new  and  old, 
historical  and  technical,  foreign 
and  familiar.  The  languages  were 
alien,  the  habits  were  diverse  and 
the  settings  romantic.  For  the  25 
people  on  Polyark  VII,  it  was  a 
study  of  people  and  the  students 
were  the  strangers. 

"At  times  it  was  uncomfortable, 
like  in  France  and  Italy  where  the 
language  was  a  barrier,  but  for 
the  most  part  everyone  was 
friendly  and  helpful,"  said 
Rosemarie  Carneiro,  Indianapolis 
senior,  remembering  the  frustra- 
tion of  trying  to  communicate. 

Polyark  VII,  the  residential  and 
architectural  field  study  tour 
group,  was  designed  to  expose 
students  directly  to  different 
cultures  and  their  architecture. 
But  being  alien  didn't  bother  the 
group  on  its  seven-week  residen- 
tial stay  in  London  or  on  the  four- 
week  tour  of  Europe;  it  was 
another  world  they  adapted  to  and 
learned  from. 

"I  learned  more  about  myself 
and  people  during  Polyark  than  at 
any  point  in  my  life,"  said  David 
Cook,  Speedway  senior.  He  leaned 
back  in  the  orange  chair  and  con- 
tinued as  he  stared  into  space.  "It 
changed  the  way  I  think  and  look 
at  people.  It  helped  me  mature. 
And  it  taught  me  to  smile  a  lot." 


Smiling  was  something  the  en- 
tire group  did  as  they  deplaned  in 
London  from  Chicago.  Loaded 
down  with  the  one  piece  of  lug- 
gage they  were  allowed,  camera 
equipment,  translation  books  and 
an  inch-thick  itinerary,  they 
boarded  an  underground  train  for 
the  city. 

"It  was  a  culture  shock  for  most 
of  them,"  said  J.  Robert  Taylor, 


Most  of  the  route  through 
Europe  was  covered  by  train  and 
bus  rides  for  the  group.  Waiting 
at  the  station,  the  group  prepares 
to  board  the  train. 


the  trip's  faculty  adviser.  "Since 
the  walk  to  the  train  was  inside, 
they  hadn't  been  outside  since 
Chicago.  Then,  BAM!  They  were 
in  London." 

But  the  shock  didn't  last  long. 

"After  about  a  day  of  being  with 
the  people  and  a  week  of  learning 
to  get  around,  we  pretty  much  felt 
as  if  we  were  from  London," 
Carneiro  said.  Words  like  "tube," 
and  "ale,"  fit  into  their 
vocabulary  just  as  soon  as  they 
figured  out  the  "bloody"  ex- 
change rate  and  where  the  closest 
bus  stops  were  located. 

During  their  residential  stay  in 
London,  the  students  studied  peo- 
ple by  conducting  impromptu  in- 
terviews in  the  parks,  on  the  tube 
and  during  everyday  events. 

"English  people  are  very  laid 
back,"  Taylor  said  as  he  swung 
his  feet  onto  his  desk.  "They  take 
time  out  every  day  in  the  park 
and  walk  a  lot.  That's  when  I  en- 
couraged the  kids  to  talk  with 
them;  that  way  they  could  see  the 
lifestyle  and  really  get  to  know 
the  people." 

Not  only  did  they  tour  London 
and  England  talking  to  people  and 
studying  the  architecture,  but 
each  student  also  did  an  in-depth 
study  of  some  facet  of  foreign 
culture. 

"Everyone  kidded  me  because  I 


10  Polyark 


Taking  a  holi- 
day from  London, 
the  Polyarl< 
students  stayed  in 
St.  Ives,  Cornwall, 
England.  Three  of 
the  students 
troop  up  and 
down  the  streets. 


"At  times,  it 

was  uncom 

fortable... 

but  for  the 

most  part, 

everyone 

was  friendly 

and 

helpful." 

-Rosemarie 

Carneiro, 

Indianapolis 

senior 


Polyark  11 


ontrasting  picture 


continued 

got  so  involved  in  the  street 
markets,"  Cook  said  shyly.  Lean- 
ing forward,  his  eyes  twinkled 
brighter.  "But  Leadenhall  Market 
is  like  the  Wall  Street  of  London. 

"It's  a  meat  market,  with  huge 
chunks  of  meat  hanging  on  hooks 
and  blood  dripping  from  them. 
But  no  one  else  saw  how  beautiful 
that  place  really  was  at  that  time 
of  day  --  the  time  of  day  when  it 
was  meant  to  be  seen  and  the 
time  of  day  when  the  real  people 
were  there,"  he  said. 

Cook's  study  became  more  than 
just  another  research  paper.  He 
formed  a  lasting  friendship  with 
the  man  who  helped  him  on  his 
project.  When  the  two  said  good- 
bye, the  fish  monger  gave  Cook  a 
pair  of  London  city  seal  cuff  links 
and  a  Bobby's  honor  tie  tack  to 
remember  him  by. 

"I  wanted  to  give  him 
something,  too,"  Cook  said  as  he 
reached  into  his  pants  pocket.  "So 
I  gave  him  a  marble  like  this." 
Closely  eying  the  small  silver  ball 
ringed  with  a  gold  band,  he  read 
its  inscription.  "Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  have  them  do  unto 
you." 

Cook's  gesture  was  only  part  of 
helping  the  members  of  Polyark 
VII  form  strong  friendships. 

"We  went  over  there  knowing  a 
little  about  each  other,"  Carneiro 
remembered  with  a  smile.  "But 
now  we're  a  tight-knit  group." 

What  went  beyond  the  marble  in 
making  the  group  close  were  the 
trips  across  the  continent  and  the 
events  that  took  place  during  their 
stay. 

"There  were  so  many  special 
moments,"  Taylor  reminisced 
with  hands  folded  behind  his  head. 
He  was  no  longer  in  his  homey  of- 
fice in  the  College  of  Architecture 
and  Planning,  but  wandering 
through  Europe  with  his  Polyark 
students. 

"Jim  Hurtubise  catching  a  25- 
pound  codfish  30  inches  long;  the 
grin  on  Janet  Gardner's  face 
when  she  finished  her  first  ski  run 
on  the  Matterhorn,  or  picnicking 
with  bread,  wine  and  cheese  on 


the  banks  of  the  Rhine;  they  were 
all  special! 

"I  do  have  a  personal  ex- 
perience which  made  Polyark 
special  for  me,"  Taylor  continued 
as  he  kicked  his  feet  off  of  his 
desk  and  slouched  down  in  his 
chair.  "I  began  running  this  past 
year  and  while  in  Berlin,  I  did  a 
mile  on  the  Olympic  track  where 
Jesse  Owens  won  the  gold.  It  was 
great  because  no  one  was  there 
and  I  could  imagine  what  he  must 


As  director  of  the  Polyark  trip, 
J.  Robert  Taylor,  architecture  pro- 
fessor, was  In  charge  of  organiz- 
ing and  planning  the  eight-country 
excursion.  Taylor  takes  a  short 
rest  while  waiting  for  the  group. 


have  felt  like." 

For  Carneiro,  there  were  also  a 
few  personal,  special  times.  The 
woman's  cheeks  flushed  a  deeper 
shade  of  red  as  she  spoke  of  a  side 
trip  she  and  Tyler  Haines, 
Leesburg  senior,  took  in  Italy. 

"I've  got  family  there,"  she 
confided  as  she  leaned  forward. 
"My  grandmother  wrote  a  letter 
of  introduction  in  Italian  and 
Tyler  and  I  went  off  to  find  them. 
It  was  neat.  None  of  us  knew  the 
other's  language,  but  we  had  a 
good  time  drinking  red  wine, 
eating  and  laughing." 

Humor  had  its  place  in  the  trip, 
despite  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding it.  Outside  the  Vatican  in 
Rome,  Cook  nearly  lost  his  wallet 
when  three  young  girls  picked  his 
pocket.  He  and  his  companions 
chased  the  girls  for  several 
blocks. 

"I  was  scared  at  the  time. 
Those  girls  had  my  wallet,  and 


everything  in  it.  We  cornered 
them  and  kept  yelling,  "Polica, 
Polica."  Just  before  they  got 
away  I  grabbed  one.  She  ran  and 
I  was  left  holding  her  sweater  and 
bra,  and  my  wallet,"  Cook  said. 

While  the  group  traveled  a 
world  away  from  its  familiar  sur- 
roundings, they  were  exposed  to 
cultures  and  politics  as  diverse  as 
the  individuals  they  met. 

"That  was  weird,"  Janet  Gard- 
ner, Bloomington  senior,  said  as 
she  looked  at  a  slide  from  the 
Berlin  Wall.  Despite  being 
halfway  around  the  world  from 
West  Germany,  engraved  on 
Gardner's  memory  was  the  cold- 
ness of  looking  into  an  alien 
political  world.  "Standing  up 
there  on  that  scaffolding,"  she 
said  as  she  pointed  to  the  image 
projected  on  the  white  screen, 
"it  all  seemed  so  stupid,  locking 
people  in  like  that." 

Visits  to  churches,  abbeys  and 
cathedrals  also  highlighted  their 
tour  of  Europe.  The  high  ceilings 
of  St.  Peter's  Basilica  in  Rome 
and  the  stained  glass  work  of 
Chartres  Cathedral  in  Chartres, 
France  were  the  group's 
favorites. 

But  three  months  of  experienc- 
ing the  different  worlds  of  Europe 
eventually  had  to  come  to  a  close. 

After  a  farewell  party  dedicated 
to  one  of  their  favorite  beers, 
Heineken,  the  25  students  made 
their  way  back  to  the  United 
States. 

"I  didn't  feel  at  home  right 
away,"  Cook  said.  "About  a  week 
after  I  got  home  I  saw  a  travel 
section  in  a  newspaper  and  all  of 
a  sudden  I  realized  I  had  been  to 
that  place  and  now  I  was  home.  It 
seemed  like  a  world  away." 

For  them,  it  was  a  world  away. 
But  it  was  also  one  in  which  they 
learned  to  live  and  love.  No  longer 
would  they  visit  the  meat  market, 
ski  on  the  Matterhorn  or  go  cod 
fishing.  But  the  friendships  built 
would  remain,  as  would  the 
memories  and  understandings 
they  had  developed  along  the 
way.  ~  by  Christina  Philburn 


Polyark 


Beach  combing 
at  Mont  St. 
Michel,  four 
Polyark  students 
search  for 
seashells  and 
wade  in  the  water. 
During  the  trip  the 
students  made  a 
special  effort  to 
become  familiar 
with  the  culture  of 
each  of  eight  dif- 
ferent countries 
they  toured. 


Piazza    San 
Pietro,  Rome,  Ita- 
ly, Robin  Randall, 
Floyd  Knobs 
senior,  sips  from 
a  fountain.  Ran- 
dall spent  the  day 
clicking 

photographs  of 
the  area.  Polyark 
students  were  re- 
quired to  shoot 
photos  as  part  of 
their  trip. 


Visits  to 
cfiurches, 
abbeys  and 
cathedrals 
also 

highlighted 
the  tour  of 
Europe. 
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During  a  freshman  orientation  Family 
Feud  game,  Student  Orientation  Corps 
leaders  answer  survey  questions. 
Tom  Filus,  Fort  Wayne  junior,  and  Julie 
Neiman,  Indianapolis  junior,  indicate 
whether  contestants'  answers  are  right 
or  wrong. 

Tvette  Chitwood,  Muncie  freshman, 
listens  during  her  curriculum  meeting. 
Students  met  with  their  counselors  to 
learn  more  about  their  major. 
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"/  was  kind  of  scared  to  start  school  again 
somewhere  new.  You  feel  lost  in  a  crowd." 

-Jeannie  Wilmot,  Marion  sophomore 


he  right  moves 

Orientation  gave  frestimen-to-be  a  head  start 


or  Beneficence,  it  was  just  a 
matter  of  routine.  Summer  after 
summer,  they  came  and  stared  at 
her  as  their  fearless  leader  ex- 
plained about  "Benny's"  sacred 
lore.  But  for  incoming  freshmen, 
summer  orientation  was  anything 
but  routine. 

It  would  be  their  first  taste  of 
residence  hall  living,  registration, 
and  being  away  from  home  in  the 
midst  of  many  strangers. 

"I'm  not  sure  what  brought  me 
to  BSU,"  said  Mark  Mikula,  Ham- 
mond freshman,  "but  the  first  day 
here  was  great.  I  looked  at  the 
campus  when  I  got  here  and 
decided  that  I  wanted  to  come 
here.  I  think  it's  the  combination 
of  the  modern  and  the  old." 

Although  they  were  new,  the 
orientation  group  already  had  a 
feel  for  college  life.  And  like  the 
BSU  students  that  they  were 
becoming,  they  too  had  com- 
plaints about  the  residence  halls 
and  their  food.  They  voiced  a 
unanimous  "Gag!"  whenever  the 
subject  of  the  University  food  was 
mentioned. 

But  for  others,  the  people  and 
the  campus  location  tipped  the 
scales  to  the  University's  side. 
"The  representatives  are  very 
good  here,"  said  Jeff  Spoljerh, 
Valparaiso  freshman.  "The  SOC 
leaders  are  real  cheerful,  and 
they  really  helped  me  feel  at 
home." 

The  Student  Orientation  Corps 
gave  campus  tours,  guided  the 
students  through  registration,  and 
answered  general  questions.  But 
for  many  freshmen,  their  SOC 
leaders'  most  important  job  was 
as  their  first  Ball  State  friend. 
Still,  a  few  students  were  nervous 


Demitrius  Skalkotos,  Muncie  junior, 
asks  Family  Feud  participants  a  survey 
question.  Although  the  majority  of  the 
questions  dealt  with  the  campus  and 
students,  the  game  ended  in  a  tie. 


about  calling  the  campus  home. 

"I  was  kind  of  scared  to  start 
school  again  somewhere  new," 
said  transfer  student  Jeannie 
Wilmot,  Marion  sophomore.  "You 
feel  lost  in  a  crowd." 

Others  were  already  accustom- 
ed to  Ball  State.  Jill  Pine,  Green- 
wood freshman,  laughed  and  said, 
"Well,  I've  been  here  before,  but  I 
think  that  orientation  has  been 
very  informative." 

Chris  Dorsey,  Carmel  fresh- 
man, agreed.  "The  speakers 
for  our  majors  are  either  scaring 
us  with  the  facts  or  making  us 
laugh  at  their  jokes.  But  I've  real- 
ly learned  a  lot." 

Freshmen  weren't  the  only  ones 
who  were  a  little  nervous  and 
scared.  Unknown  to  most  of  the 
freshmen,  some  of  their  SOC 
leaders  had  a  case  of  the  jitters  as 
well. 

"Now  I  know  how  the  leaders 
feel,"  said  SOC  leader  Stacie 
Roeder,  Indianapolis  junior. 
"You're  not  quite  sure  whether 
they're  going  to  like  you  or 
whether  you'll  do  a  good  job." 

Freshmen  weren't  the  SOC 
leaders'  only  audience.  Many 
students  brought  their  parents, 
who  enjoyed  the  two-day  visit  as 
much  as  the  students  becoming 
familiar  with  campus  life. 

"Orientation  is  great,"  said  Bill 
Lhuillier,  father  from  Demotte. 
"It's  organized  and  the  parents 
are  well-informed.  There  weren't 
any  questions  that  stumped  the 
SOCs." 

Parents  had  Dave  Willis,  orien- 
tation's parent  coordinator,  to 
thank  for  not  only  showing  them 
the  campus,  but  also  for  coaching 
them  when  it  came  time  to  match 
wits  with  students  in  a  game  of 
"Family  Feud." 

In  true  Richard  Dawson 
fashion,  Demitrius  Skalkotos, 
Muncie  junior,  insisted  on  giving 


the  female  participants  their  good 
luck  kisses.  After  the  formalities, 
the  challenge  was  on. 

Students  and  parents  sat  behind 
a  panel  with  bright  red  lightbulbs 
facing  their  peers  and  emcees. 
Both  teams  were  asked  questions 
about  the  popular  spots  on  cam- 
pus, favorite  beers,  soap  operas 
and  student  activities.  The  tension 
of  the  game  mounted  as  the  teams 
racked  their  brains  for  answers, 
fearing  their  time  would  be  up, 
giving  their  opponents  a  chance  to 
steal  the  points.  With  the  aid  of 
loud  whispers  from  the  audience 
drifting  from  the  back  of  the  room 
to  the  panel  in  front,  team 
members  excitedly  shouted  the 
answers. 

Just  when  it  looked  like  the 
students  might  win,  the  parents 
cheered,  "That's  alright,  that's 
okay,  if  we  don't  win,  we  don't 
pay!"  But  the  students  weren't  so 
easily  swayed.  "That's  alright, 
that's  okay,  if  we  don't  win,  we 
don't  stay!"  But  the  game  ended 
in  a  tie,  and  Ball  State  ushered  in 
yet  another  enthusiastic  freshman 
class. 

But  the  visit  was  just  get- 
ting off  the  ground.  During  the 
traditional  orientation  dance,  the 
floor  wasn't  just  filled  with 
students,  but  their  parents  and 
SOC  leaders  as  well.  Everyone 
literally  cut  "Footloose"  until  the 
wee  hours  of  the  next  morning, 
but  no  one  had  any  regrets. 

"It  didn't  bother  me  at  all  that 
we  stayed  up  that  late,"  said 
Janelle  Lorenz,  Lansing,  111., 
freshman.  "I  thought  that  it  was 
really  fun." 

But  even  as  the  group  was 
checking  out  of  the  hall  later  that 
morning,  other  students  and  their 
families  were  pulling  into  the 
parking  lot.  And,  across  campus, 
Benny  waited.  She  knew  the 
routine  by  \iea.Ti.=by  Nancy  Neff 
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ars  jammed  the  curbs,  jockeying 


for  position  hke  horses 
next  to  the  inside  rail.  Campus 
police  limited  parking  time  and 
piles  of  belongings  sprouted  next 
to  U-Hauls,  pick-up  trucks  and 
station  wagons. 

Some  took  off  to  find  less- 
restricted  parking  places,  some 
were  left  to  guard  the  TV,  the 
refrigerator  and  all  the  clothes 
while  others  headed  toward  the 
double  doors  and  the  registration 
table. 

All  of  them  were  moving  in. 

The  eager  freshman  and  his 
parents  were  the  most  common 
arrivals  on  that  first  day,  but  for 
a  few  upperclassmen,  getting 
away  from  home  again  was  worth 
the  hassle. 

"My  mother  threatened  my  life 
when  she  saw  all  the  stuff  I  was 
taking,"  said  Missy  Gordon,  Fort 
Wayne  senior.  "It  took  three 
carloads  to  get  it  all  into  a 
single." 

But  it  was  really  a  day  for  the 
freshmen  -  a  day  for  those  who 
had  never  been  farther  away  from 
home  than  Grandma's  house,  for 
parents  who  had  never  had  a  child 
go  away  to  college,  for  those  who 
acted  calm  and  collected  although 
th6v  had  a  trillion  questions  with 
no  answers  in  sight. 

"All  of  these  people  were  com- 
ing in  ~  my  floor  staff,  my  up- 
perclassman  roommate,  my  Big 
Sister  -  and  I  was  just  trying  to 
get  my  bearings,"  said  April 
Neth,  Columbus  freshman.  "I 
wanted  my  parents  to  leave  so  I 
could  get  things  sorted  out.  I 
wanted  to  do  it  all  myself.  I  just 
wanted  to  be  on  my  own." 

It  was  a  never-ending  cycle. 


Cars  pulling  out,  leaving  heaps  of 
stereos,  clothes  and  milk  crates 
like  so  many  piles  of  leaves  on  an 
autumn  lawn,  were  quickly 
replaced  by  others. 

Keys,  rusty  from  a  summer's 
rest,  turned  roughly  when  in- 
serted in  locks  and  doorhinges 
opened  reluctantly.  Room  colors 
and  sizes  weren't  always  greeted 
with  a  freshman's  smile,  but  Mom 
was  always  quick  to  find  the 
room's  good  points. 

And  behind  the  scenes,  oiling 
the  transition  process  as  best  they 
could,  were  the  squads  of  student 
staff  and  hall  directors,  not  to 
mention  the  hall  officers. 

"I  was  locked  in  the  elevator  for 
six  hours  because  no  one  came  to 
relieve  me.  I  was  getting 
claustrophobic,"  said  Coleen 
Easterday,  Fort  Wayne  junior.  "I 
never  wanted  to  see  a  freshman 
again  -  this  one  girl  had  all  the 
luxuries:  stereo,  refrigerator,  TV. 
I  was  jealous." 

But  the  smiles  would  reappear 
as  the  upperclassmen  thought  of 
the  day  they'd  moved  in  and  the 
hassle  it  had  been.  They  could 
laugh  now  because  it  had  been 
worth  every  minute. 

Doors  were  opening  and  rooms 
that  had  been  empty  during  the 
long  days  of  summer  began  to 
have  life  again.  Voices  echoed 
down  the  hallways  and  stereos 
began  to  shake  the  walls. 

And  out  in  front  of  the  hall,  a 
station  wagon  slipped  away  from 
the  curb  to  allow  a  van  a  place.  It 
was  time  to  make  way  for  one 
more  student  and  yet  one  more 
roomful  of  the  absolute 
necessities  =67  Angie 
FuUenkamp 
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Bob  and  Tom,  from  Q-95  FM,  In- 
dianapolis, were  never  without  their  Q- 
Zoo  humor  as  they  emceed  Delta  Tau 
Delta  fraternity's  annual  Watermelon 
Bust  Festival.  A  gift  "for  a  beer-drinking 
buddy"  from  a  participating  team  gives 
Tom  the  advantage  over  his  partner. 

Few  watermelons  made  it  through  the 
day's  games  unbroken  but  they  didn't  go 
to  waste.  Delta  Chi  fraternity  member 
Brian  Writt,  Franklin  sophomore,  has  his 
own  way  of  picking  up  the  pieces. 


John  S.  metzger 
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Ahead  of  the  pack.  Alpha  Omicron  Pi 
sorority  member  Cathy  Terrell,  Bloom- 
ington  junior,  juggles  a  watermelon 
toward  the  finish  line.  AOPi  No.  1  nabbed 
first  place  for  sororities. 


John  S.  metzger 

With  eyes  on  the  finish  line,  KImberly 
Cross,  Indianapolis  sophomore,  coor- 
dinates her  steps  so  as  not  to  drop  the 
watermelon  as  she  moves  it  through  her 
legs  with  each  stride. 
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"/  come  to  the  Bust  to  drink  and  clown  around.  It's  a 
big  party  before,  during  and  after. " 

-  Brian  Holmes,  Indianapolis  sophomore 


melon  folly  day 

'Bust'  a  smashing  success 


A 


John  S.  metzger 


Iter  30  miles  of  dusty 
backroads,  one  wrong  turn  and 
two  pitstops,  they'd  finally  made 
it. 

As  two  Delta  Tau  Delta  fraterni- 
ty members  swung  open  the 
heavy  doors  of  the  huge  trailer 
truck,  three  others  climbed  inside, 
ready  to  start  loading. 

"Sure  doesn't  look  like  700 
watermelons,"  came  a  voice  from 
the  back  of  the  truck. 

"Don't  worry,"  another 
answered  as  he  scanned  the  seem- 
ingly small  stack  of  goods  in  front 
of  him.  "It  never  looks  like 
there's  that  many  until  you  start 
loadin'  'em." 

For  the  next  four  hours,  the 
Delts  packed  up  enough  of  the 
summertime  favorite  to  feed  and 
amuse  over  4,500  students  at  their 
13th  annual  Watermelon  Bust 
Festival  the  next  day,  Sept.  22. 

The  big  pick  up  marked  the  end 
of  over  six  months  of  planning  for 
both  the  Delts  and  the  event's  co- 
sponsoring  sorority.  Alpha  Chi 
Omega. 

"We  do  the  Bust  to  benefit 
cystic  fibrosis  and  Big  Brother  of 
East  Central  Indiana,"  said  Alpha 
Chi  co-chairman  Betsy  Rickel, 
Muncie  senior.  "But  another  thing 
we  really  want  is  for  everyone  to 
have  a  good  time." 

And  both  objectives  were 
achieved  as  the  proceeds  totaled 
over  $4,000  and  students  took  part 
in  three  watermelon-oriented 
relay  races,  clad  in  everything 
from  diapers  and  bibs  to  cut-off 
thermal  underwear  and  women's 
lingerie. 

Wearing  only  a  silver-studded 
jean  jacket  and  a  pair  of  men's 
designer  underwear  that  resem- 
bled something  straight  from  a 
Fredrick's  of  Hollywood  catalog. 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha  fraternity 


member  Brian  Holmes,  In- 
dianapolis sophomore,  waited  for 
his  team's  name  to  be  called  over 
the  loud  speaker. 

"I  come  to  the  Bust  to  drink  and 
clown  around,"  Holmes  said.  "It's 
a  big  party  before,  during  and 

Even  though  128  teams  com- 
peted for  over  four  hours,  WFBQ- 
FM's  Bob  and  Tom,  emcees  for 
the  games,  made  sure  there  was 
nothing  dull  or  monotonous  about 
the  entire  afternoon. 

After  overcoming  several  un- 
controllable fits  of  laughter  and 
surviving  numerous  wars  with 
huge  hunks  of  broken  melons. 
Shales  Happy  Campers  finished 
first  in  the  men's  residence  hall 
category,  followed  by  Williams 
and  Howick. 

Brady  Hall  No.  1  took  first  in 
the  women's  category,  Yo  Babies 
came  in  second  and  the  Brayton 
Melons  in  third. 

Delta  Chi  Bust  Suckers  nabbed 
the  top  fraternity  position  ahead 
of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Steins  in  se- 
cond and  Theta  Xi  No.  1  in  third. 

Alpha  Omicron  Pi  No.  1  was  at 
the  top  of  the  list  among  sororities 
and  Alpha  Omicron  Pi  No.  2  took 
second.  Sigma  Kappa  No.  1  and 
Sigma  Kappa  No.  4  tied  for  third. 
Brady  Hall  No.  1  gave  the 
best  overall  performance.  Alpha 
Omicron  Pi  walked  away  with  the 
spirit  award  and  The  Brews 
Brothers  had  created  the  best 
costumes  out  of  styrofoam  beer 
can  holders  and  plastic  tubing. 
The  beer  holders  were  attatched 
to  the  hats  with  a  piece  of  tubing 
long  enough  to  reach  their 
mouths. 

Although  only  one  team  could 
be  named  as  the  best  dressed, 
everyone  had  his  reasons  for 

continued 
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A  melon  folly  day 


wearing  what  they  did. 

"We've  always  wanted  to  be 
women,"  laughed  Jim  Dale,  In- 
dianapolis senior  and  a  member 
of  The  Incredibly  Indiscreet,  In- 
destructible Quiefs  team.  "It  isn't 
that  we're  homosexual  or  any- 
thing. We  just  like  the 
negligees,"  he  said  as  he  grabbed 
the  silky  hem  of  his  peach  chiffon 
nightgown  and  twirled  away  into 
the  crowd. 

Even  though  no  two  outfits  were 
alike,  other  Bust  participants  had 
more  serious  motives  behind  what 
they  pulled  from  their  closets  that 
morning.  The  five  queen  contest 
finalists  and  their  escorts  were 
decked  to  the  hilt  in  white  formal 
gowns  and  tuxedos. 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta  sorority 
member  Cindi  Culler,  Anderson 
junior,  was  crowned  queen  of  the 
festival  after  judges  announced 
the  results  from  penny  voting  con- 
ducted earlier  in  the  week.  Debbie 
Baldwin,  Alpha  Phi  sorority,  was 
first  runner-up;  Jena  Richie, 
Alpha  Omicron  Pi  sorority,  was 
third,  and  Janet  Thomas,  Delta 
Delta  Delta  sorority,  received 
fourth. 

Culler  said  she  was  not  only 
honored,  but  surprised.  "It  takes 


so  much  to  get  there,"  she  said. 
"Not  only  do  you  need  everyone  in 
your  chapter  behind  you  but  also 
a  majority  of  the  campus.  It 
makes  me  proud  to  know  they 
were  there  and  to  know  that  I  was 
able  to  make  it  on  my  own 
through  the  interviews." 

But  even  when  the  games  end- 
ed, the  fervor  of  the  afternoon 
continued  as  the  crowd  cleared 
LaFollette  Field  just  long  enough 
to  get  home,  shower  and  perhaps 
eat  before  the  evening  concert 
began. 

Those  bands  eager  for  exposure 
to  a  college-aged  audience  includ- 
ed "Lynx,"  who  rocked  milling 
Bust  crowds  all  afternoon  by  sail- 
ing through  many  of  their  own 
renditions  of  popular  chart  hits 
and  some  of  their  own  work. 

"Looker"  and  "The  Blue  Hues 
and  the  Extremes"  lit  up  the 
evening  line-up,  entertaining 
about  1,000  students  back  on  the 
field  and  ready  for  more  of  a  good 
time. 

But  for  some,  it  was  awhile 
before  the  fun  started  again  as 
they  discovered  that  the  bois- 
terous and  unruly  atmosphere 
of  the  afternoon  had  disappeared 
and  some  of  the  music  wasn't  ex- 
actly what  they  had  expected. 


"The  first  evening  band  was 
pretty  bad;  they  forgot  the  words 
three  times,"  said  Lisa  Lynch, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  freshman.  "But 
the  second  one  was  really  good." 

No  watermelon  and  an  unex- 
pected rain  broke  up  the 
festivities  early,  forcing  students 
to  make  their  own  entertainment. 
But  few  were  out  of  luck  since 
parties  that  had  begun  the  night 
before  were  still  in  full  force 
around  campus.  Before  long, 
LaFollette  Field  was  deserted. 

A  soft  rain  glistened  under  the 
glow  of  a  streetlight  as  it  began  to 
slowly  wash  away  the  last  traces 
of  the  day's  excitement. 

The  beer  had  been  drunk,  the 
watermelon  busted  and  the  people 
had  moved  on.  Their  footprints 
melted  to  mud  as  the  juices  of 
hundreds  of  watermelons  seeped 
into  the  matted  grass,  unnoticed 
by  passersby  but  not  forgotten  by 
those  who'd  made  yet  another 
Watermelon  Bust  Festival  a 
smashing  sucess.= by  Jacque 
Bogner 

A  break  from  throwing,  rolling  and 
eating  watermelon  gives  the  Delta  Tau 
Delta  fraternity  an  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce the  Watermelon  Bust  queen 
candidates.  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  sorority 
member  Cindi  Culler,  Anderson  junior, 
was  crowned. 


John  S.  metzger 

Watermelon  Bust  contests  place 
participants  in  awkward  positions. 
Robert  Fanselow,  LaPorte  junior,  lets 
teammate  Richard  Scott,  DeMotte 
sophomore,    finish    their    heat. 
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Trashed?  Or  is  John  Schmitz,  In- 
dianapolis senior,  just  a  little  anxious  for 
the  Watermelon  Bust's  games  to  begin? 
Whatever  the  case,  Greg  Conger, 
Shelbyville  freshman,  is  amused 
nonetheless. 

A  moving  van  and  a  little  teamwork 
moved  over  700  watermelons  from  a  farm 
near  Fort  Wayne  to  LaFollette  Field  for 
Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity's  annual 
Watermelon  Bust.  Delts  member  Dave 
Milford,  Muncie  freshman,  throws  the 
first  melon  to  be  loaded  to  fraternity 
brother  Allan  Russell,  North  Pinellas 
Park,  Fla.,  senior. 
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"It  was  a  fun  way  to 
get  crazy  without  get- 
ting in  trouble  for  it." 

-April  Neth,  Columbus 


he  greatest  show  on  earth 

Homecoming  events  put  circus  at  centerstoge 


f  he  knelt  on  the  floor  of 
University  Gym,  carefully  posi- 
tioning the  football  in  front  of 
University  President  John  Wor- 
then.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
gym,  Dr.  Jim  Marine,  director  of 
Student  Programs,  waited  to 
receive  the  ball  while  a  crowd  of 
residence  hall  teams  and  their 
colorful  mascots  sat  watching  ex- 
pectantly. 

Lori  Wean,  general  chairman  of 
the  Homecoming  Steering  Com- 
mittee, held  in  her  hands  the  ball 
that  would  begin  the  first  event  of 


the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  -  the 
Residence  Hall  Kick-Off  Games. 

They  set  the  tone  for  the  rest  of 
the  week  as  10  residence  hall 
teams  crawled  through  red,  white 
and  blue  striped  hula  hoops, 
shrugged  into  and  out  of  clown 
outfits  that  didn't  match  and 
walked  heel  to  toe  on  an  im- 
aginary tightrope  while  carrying 
umbrellas.  They  were  headed 
toward  the  bright,  golden  trophies 
that  lined  the  victory  table  on 
stage. 

"For  me  it  was  a  way  to  release 


a  lot  of  energy,"  said  April  Neth, 
Columbus  freshman  and  Botsford 
Hall  team  mascot.  "It  was  a  fun 
way  to  get  crazy  without  getting 
in  trouble  for  it." 

The  Painter-Whitcraft  team 
snatched  the  night's  firsts,  walk- 
ing away  with  trophies  for 
overall,  coed  division,  mascot 
competition  and  the  spirit  contest. 

"We  were  so  excited;  we  ran  all 
the  way  back  to  the  dorm  cheer- 
ing and  screaming,"  said  Cheryl 
Pfefferkorn,  Waterloo  junior. 

continued 


The  record  books  hit  by  Twister 


X  hey  got  twisted. 

Standing  almost  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  over  1,200  Ball  State 
Cardinal  fans  kicked  their  shoes 
into  the  grass  around  them,  step- 
ped onto  165  Twister  game  mats 
that  had  been  taped  together  and 
got  ready  to  set  a  new  record  for 
the  most  people  playing  the  game 
at  one  time. 

"Right  foot,  green!"  shouted 
University  President  John  Wor- 
then  to  open  the  competition. 

A  sea  of  legs  shifted  quickly  to 
the  left  as  players  battled  for  the 
green  spaces  not  already  taken. 

"Left  hand,  blue!"  President 
Worthen  yelled  again  -  a  quick 
shift  to  the  right.  But  the  twisting 
had  barely  gotten  started  when  a 
couple  of  speakers  short-circuited. 
People  in  the  back  of  the  crowd 
could  only  move  after  those  in  the 
front  had  relayed  the  calls  to 
them.   

The  Homecoming  pep  rally  Twister 
game  found  some  participants  in  un- 
comfortable positions.  Over  1,200 
students  played  at  once  on  165  mats, 
breal^ing  Colgate  University's  record  of 
1,130. 


But  then  came  the  announce- 
ment that  everyone  heard.  Ball 
State  had  broken  the  record  for 
the  most  people  playing  Twister 
at  one  time  set  by  Colgate  Univer- 
sity in  New  York. 

Over  1,200  Ball  State  students 
had  been  recorded  as  actual 
players,  well  above  Colgate's  old 
record  of  1,130. 

As  a  huge  roar  of  applause  rose 
from  the  crowd,  the  Cardinal 
cheerleaders,  Charlie  Cardinal 
and  the  Cardettes  stepped 
centerstage  to  conduct  a  pep  rally 
that  could  be  heard  from  Botsford 
Hall  to  the  Scramble  Light. 

But  the  spotlight  didn't  miss  the 
purpose  of  the  entire  evening  as 
Head  Football  Coach  Dwight 
Wallace  took  command  of  the 
microphone  to  introduce  his 
players. 

Although  a  1-3  season  record 
hadn't  quite  gotten  Ball  State  on 
the  right  track  going  into  the 
Homecoming  game,  Wallace 
predicted  the  beginning  of  a  win- 
ning streak  that  wasn't  going  to 
end  when  they  went  up  against 


the  Kent  State  Golden  Flashes  on 
Saturday. 

"We've  got  a  lot  of  good  guys 
playing  for  us  and  we  want  to 
know  if  you're  all  going  to  come 
out  to  the  stadium  and  support 
us?"  Wallace  asked  the  anxious 
crowd  before  him. 

When  the  chanting  and  cheering 
died  down,  Wallace  recognized 
each  team  member,  and  then 
once  again  urged  students  to  go  to 
the  game  and  back  the  Cardinals. 

As  one  of  the  cheerleaders  fell 
from  the  top  of  the  squad's  last 
pyramid  into  the  arms  of  her 
partner  below,  the  crowd  began  to 
filter  across  LaFollette  Field 
toward  the  massive  bonfire  that 
had  just  been  lit. 

Some  sat  on  the  small  rise  in 
the  middle  of  the  field,  just  far 
enough  away  from  the  heat  and 
smoke.  Others  began  to  straggle 
home  to  unopened  textbooks  and 
alarm  clocks  set  for  7  a.m.  The  fun 
and  games  were  over  for  the 
night,  but  Ball  State  had  what  it 
needed.  The  Homecoming  spirit 
was  backM  by  Jacque  Bogner. 
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Rocky  Roth  rock 


Rocky  Rothrock 


The  Homecoming 
balloon  toss  contest 
leaves  Teresa  Kegley, 
Whiteland  senior,  soak- 
ed from  head  to  toe. 


Dressed  as  a  teddy 
bear  and  a  chicken, 
Joyce  Morrison,  Mer- 
rillville  freshman,  and 
John  Sabo,  Speedway 
freshman,  guide  their 
organization's  float 
through  the  Homecom- 
ing parade. 
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The  greatest  show  on  earth 


The  excitement  of  the  night's 
games  was  a  thread  that  con- 
nected each  Homecoming  event 
throughout  the  week. 

Spectators  crowded  against  the 
ropes  that  lined  the  sidewallcs  of 
McKinley  Avenue  Wednesday 
afternoon.  Heads  turned 
simultaneously  to  follow  two  beds 
being  pulled  furiously  down  the 
bumpy  road. 

With  bathrobes  flapping  around 
pumping  legs,  Sigma  Chi  Sigs 
crossed  the  finish  line  in  front  of 
Whitcraft  Bed  Company  to  cap- 
ture the  overall  title  in  the  men's 
division.  Later  in  the  afternoon, 
with  facial  cream  running  down 
their  faces,  Swinford  No.  2  receiv- 


ed the  Best  Dressed  Award  in  the 
men's  division.  The  "Peanuts"  were 
given  the  women's  Best  Dressed 
Award. 

Students  were  at  no  loss  for 
such  outstanding  performances 
throughout  the  entire  week.  Those 
that  made  it  past  auditions 
presented  the  Ball  State  and  Mun- 
cie  communities  with  the  authen- 
tic, true-to-life,  comedy-talent 
show  "Join  the  Circus." 

Singing  and  dancing  per- 
formances, jugglers  and  acrobats, 
and  clowns  and  unicyclists  un- 
covered all  the  marvels  under  the 
Big  Top  before  about  1,500  wide- 
eyed  spectators. 

But  the  head  count  at  Satur- 
continued  on  page  26 


It's  a  bed  on  the  run  for  participants  in 
the  bed  race  contest.  After  a  day  of  close 
competition,  Alpha  Tau  Omega  No.  1 
sacked  their  opponents  to  become  the 
day's  top  brass. 


Brad  Sauter 

Clowning  around,  Randolph  Abend- 
schein,  Hartford  freshman,  does  his  part 
for  the  music  revue's  grand  finale  as 
students  turned  normally  sophisticated 
surroundings  into  a  billowing  Big  Top  for 
over    2,000     excited     fans. 
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From  Rhinestone  Cowboy  to 
downhome  country  boy,  Glen  Campbell 
weaves  his  western  magic  over  a  spell- 
bound crowd  for  the  Homecoming  con- 
cert. Familiar  favorites  and  Campbell 
charm  reflected  the  best  of  his  20-year 
career. 


More  than 
a  little 
bit  country 

XXe  wore  a  Ball  State  band 
uniform,  but  he  didn't  play  for  the 
Pride  of  Mid-America.  His  piano 
player  was  in  tails,  but  no  one 
was  getting  married.  Along  with  a 
drummer  and  a  lead  guitarist, 
they  were  the  opening  act  for 
Glen  Campbell's  Homecoming 
concert,  but  they  did  more  than 
open. 

Sawyer  Brown,  a  pop-sounding, 
country  and  western-style  band, 
was  quickly  on  the  audience's 


good  side  when  they  stormed 
Emens  Auditorium  with  their  first 
song,  "Comin'  Back  to  Indiana." 
About  1,500  members  of  Ball  State 
and  the  Muncie  community  were 
off  to  a  knee-slappin',  hand- 
clappin'  good  time  • 

Not  only  could  Sawyer  Brown 
make  their  listeners  feel  almost 
like  a  part  of  their  music  with 
some  of  their  original  upbeat, 
locomotive-sounding  songs,  but 
they  also  had  the  knack  for  set- 
ting a  more  comfortable  and 
relaxing  mood  with  mellow 
rhythm  and  blues  tunes  and  raspy 
ballads  done  in  harmony. 

But  the  band's  popularity 
wasn't  completely  unexpected 
since  its  members  had  had  quite  a 
few  opportunities  for  exposure 
before  their  Homecoming  ap- 
pearance. 

More  than  once  Sawyer  Brown 
gave  award-winning  per- 
formances on  television's  Star 
Search,  hosted  by  The  Tonight 
Show's  Ed  McMahon.  They  had 
also  performed  in  concert  with 
Tammy  Wynette,  Jerry  Reed, 
Kenny  Loggins  and  Dr.  Hook  and 
had  just  finished  planning  their 
next  tour  as  the  opening  band  for 
Kenny  Rogers.  They  definitely 
weren't  strangers  to  the  stage. 

After  introducing  "The  Sun 
Don't  Shine  on  the  Same  Folks  All 
the  Time,"  "Be  Careful  Where 
You're  Aiming  Your  Heart"  and 
"Step  That  Step,"  three  songs 
from  a  new  album  the  group  had 


They  might  have  been  "Comin'  Back 
to  Indiana"  but  Sawyer  Brown  steps 
onto  the  Emens  stage  for  the  first  time 
when  they  warmed  up  for  the  Glen 
Campbell    Show. 


just  released  with  Capitol 
Records,  a  single  spotlight  was 
shone  on  the  one  the  crowd  had 
come  to  see  ~  Glen  Campbell. 

Sprinkling  the  concert  with 
recollections  of  his  last  visit  in 
Muncie  when  he  picked  tomatoes, 
Campbell  was  able  to  show  the 
audience  the  funny  and  humorous, 
as  well  as  the  serious,  side  of  his 
music. 

"I  like  to  play  my  version  of 
'The  William  Tell  Overture,'" 
Campbell  said  before  playing  the 
solo  piece.  There  was  nothing  but 
expectant  applause  from  the 
darkness  spread  before  him. 
"But,  I  only  learned  it  because 
Roy  Clark  can't  play  it,"  he  add- 
ed, laughing. 

Even  though  Campbell  had  been 
in  the  music  business  for  more 
than  20  years,  the  Homecoming 
show  didn't  display  much  of  a 
change  in  his  singing  or  playing 
styles  and  oldies  like  "Gentle  On 
My  Mind,"  "Galveston"  and  "By 
the  Time  I  Get  to  Phoenix"  were 
still  among  the  favorites.  "Amaz- 
ing Grace,"  with  Campbell  on  the 
bagpipes,  closed  the  evening. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  the 
show  hinged  upon  several  of 
Campbell's  previous  hits,  he  had 
given  the  audience  what  they  had 
come  to  hear.  He  mixed  some  new 
with  the  old,  but  never  lost  the 
style  he'd  become  known  for.  He 
laughed  and  joked  about  the  city 
of  Muncie,  but  never  lost  his 
charm.  He  had  not  only  joined  in 
Ball  State's  Homecoming  celebra- 
tion, but  had  also  become  part  of 
The  Greatest  Show  On  Earth.= 
by  Jacque  Bogner 
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Life  as  Charlie  Cardinal  had  its  risks 
but  the  Ball  State  mascot  kept  school 
spirit  at  its  peak  for  all  varsity  sports 
teams.  Jenny  Whitney,  Whiteland 
sophomore,  takes  her  chances  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  avid  football  fans. 


The  greatest 
show  on  earth 

continued  from  page  24 

day's  football  game  didn't  fare  as 
well.  For  only  the  second  time 
since  1954,  the  stadium  wasn't  fill- 
ed. The  Cardinals  gave  the  Kent 
State  Golden  Flashes  their  first 
road  victory  in  three  years  with  a 
15-10  loss  before  a  sparse  crowd  of 
less  than  10,000. 

The  Cards  were  first  to  strike 
after  Kent  State  tailback  Derrick 
Nix  fumbled  on  the  Ball  State  42- 
yard  line.  Behind  sophomore  run- 
ning backs  Jay  Neal,  Yorktown, 
and  Burt  Austin,  Indianapolis, 
BSU  moved  the  ball  into  position 
for  a  27-yard  field  goal  by  John 
Dietrich,  Fort  Wayne  sophomore. 

But  turnovers  plagued  Cardinal 
quarterbacks,  as  they  had  all 
season,  allowing  one  Kent  State 
touchdown  and  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  a  field  goal.  However, 
the  day  ended  on  some  rather 
pleasant  notes  -  those  of  Glen 
Campbell  and  Sawyer  Brown  in 
concert  at  Emens. 

As  Campbell  walked  to 
centerstage,  bagpipes  over  his 
shoulder  playing  "Amazing 
Grace,"  applause  rose  from  the 
crowd.  They  had  joined  the  circus 
and  become  a  part  of  The 
Greatest  Show  On  Earth. ~fty  Jac- 
que  Bogner,  Angle  FuUenkamp 
and  Mark  Smith 


^ 


A  fast  getaway  from  the  grasp  of  a  Homecoming  brought  out  the  animal 

Kent  State  defensive   back  gains   Ball  in  some  of  the  students  that  turned  out  in 

State  tailback  Burt  Austin,  Indianapolis  full    costume    for    Saturday's    football 

sophomore,    a    few    more    yards.    The  game   against   the   Kent  State   Golden 

Cards  lost  the  Homecoming  contest.  Flashes. 
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Talent  was  in  full  force  as  over  100 
students  took  the  Emens  Auditorium 
stage  by  storm  for  the  Homecoming 
Music  Revue.  Robin  Mills,  Kokomo 
junior,  goes  it  alone  with  a  style  all  her 
own. 


Masters  of  a  well-fitted  ring 


J_J  aaadieeees  and  genn- 
nntlemeeeen,  we've  something  for 
eeeevvvveryone  so  step  right  up 
and  accept  our  invitation  to  "Join 
the  Circus!" 

As  the  ringmaster's  voice 
bellowed  throughout  Emens 
Auditorium,  his  giant  silhouette 
slid  smoothly  across  the  folds  of 
the  big  red-  and  white-striped  tent 
that  hung  loosely  at  both  ends  of 
the  stage.  His  audience  was  silent, 
not  wanting  to  miss  a  single  word. 
Children  clung  to  the  edges  of 
their  seats,  eyes  wide  with  an- 
ticipation, while  students  and 
faculty  intensely  awaited  the 
show. 

Homecoming  weekend  was 
about  to  begin  and  Ball  State  was 
ready. 

Bright  lights  illuminated  a 
gigantic  Ringling  Brothers- 
Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus  poster 
and  the  stage  was  soon  covered 
with  jugglers,  clowns  and 
acrobats  singing  "Join  the  Cir- 
cus" as  Homecoming's  musical 
revue  made  its  grand  entrance. 

Put  on  exclusively  by  Ball  State 
students,  the  Revue  entertained 
over  2,000  people  with  such  acts 
as  singing,  dancing,  burlesque- 
like skits  and  ad-lib  humor. 

Not  a  single  part  of  the  circus 
atmosphere  was  left  to  the  im- 
agination. Costumes  and  sets  gave 
the  enthusiastic  crowd  a  true  pic- 


ture of  what  the  circus  is  all 
about. 

The  cast  even  remembered  the 
vendors  and  the  game  booth 
callers  and  they  all  had  their 
game  to  sell. 

Calls  of  "Rubber  balloons!  Rub- 
ber balloons!"  often  interrupted 
the  ringmaster  throughout  the 
show. 

Of  the  four  singing  per- 
formances, one  song  the  audience 
expected  to  hear  turned  into 
something  completely  different. 

Bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Dolly  Parton,  one  singer  walk- 
ed briskly  to  the  microphone. 
After  singing  only  two  lines,  she 
collapsed  on  the  floor. 

"Is  there  a  doctor  in  the 
house?"  the  ringmaster  called  to 
the  audience.  But  the  only 
response  came  from  a  man  who 
yelled,  "Rub  her  wrists!  Rub  her 
wrists!"  The  ringmaster  rubbed 
her  wrists. 

Then  came,  "Rub  her  ankles! 
Rub  her  ankles!"  The  ringmaster 
rubbed  her  ankles. 

"Rubber  balloons!  Rubber 
balloons!"  called  the  vendor  as  he 
walked  across  the  stage  ~  just 
another  gag  to  try  and  get  just 
one  more  laugh. 

But  there  were  laughs  for  all 
ages  as  the  students  sailed 
through  songs  about  lollipops, 
dances  with  acrobats  and  a  com- 


edy routine  with  Clark-0  and  Hug- 
gie  the  Clown. 

But  as  the  lights  began  to  dim 
after  the  final  performance  and 
the  giant  tent's  doors  were  pulled 
shut,  bright  smiles  and  sparkling 
eyes  faded  from  the  sea  of  faces 
left  in  the  dark.  It  was  all  over  un- 
til the  next  time  a  thing  called  the 
circus  came  to  town.  =  by  Jacque 
Bogner 
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A  sparkling  crown  and  a  con- 
gratulatory hug  completes  the  music 
revue  evening  for  Homecoming  Queen 
Amy  Lindop,  Indianapolis  junior. 
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Dr.  James  Marine,  Student  Programs 
director,  unveils  the  Student  Voluntary 
Services'  new  logo  before  SVS 
volunteers  Ann  Whitsel,  Muncie 
graduate  student,  and  Tana  Myers, 
Noblesville  senior. 


To  raise  money  so  that  SVS  could  buy 
a  new  van,  A.J.  Spoerner,  Munster 
senior,  ran  22  miles  and  walked  three 
around  the  West  Quad  track.  The  van 
would  allow  the  volunteers  a  much  more 
convenient  mode  of  travel. 


s 


"/  guess  it's  just  that  I  wanted  to  spend  some  time  doing 
things  with  and  for  others;  so  I  called  SVS. " 

-Audry  Schweier,  Zionsville  junior 


ervice  with  a  heart 

students  lifeblood  of  SVS 


athered  in  the  cramped  of- 
fice area,  student  volunteers  for 
the  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf 
collected  all  their  materials, 
books  and  umbrellas  and  rushed 
through  the  rain  to  board  the 
large  white  van  waiting  in  the 
parking  lot. 

The  four  were  on  their  way  to 
Indianapolis  while  the  majority  of 
other  students  were  on  their  way 
to  class  and  unconcerned  or 
unknowledgeable  about  Student 
Voluntary  Services. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  people  don't 
know  what  SVS  is,"  said  Marita 
Tolle,  Windfall  sophomore  and 


Pendleton  State  Prison  volunteer. 
"I've  had  criminal  justice  classes 
and  I  learned  about  SVS  through 
them." 

Leslie  Bawmhower,  South  Bend 
junior,  agreed  with  Tolle  and  add- 
ed that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  her 
counseling  professors  encourag- 
ing her  and  her  classmates  to  par- 
ticipate in  SVS,  she  never  would 
have  known  about  it. 

"The  only  time  we  hear  about 
SVS  is  during  Campus  Chest," 
said  Bawmhower,  Indiana  Boys 
School  volunteer.  "In  counseling 
classes  they  say  that  we  should 
get  involved  with  SVS.  But  if  so- 


Arts  and  crafts  were  only  a  few  of  the 
activities  SVS  volunteers  supervised  at 
the  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf  In  In- 
dianapolis. Annette  Sage,  Indianapolis 
junior,  measures  out  yarn  for  one  of  the 
school's  students. 


Brad  Sauter 

meone  hadn't  shown  me  where 
the  SVS  house  was,  I  certainly 
wouldn't  have  known." 

Hoping  to  resolve  the  problem, 
SVS  unveiled  its  new  logo  during 
SVS  Week  Winter  Quarter. 
Replacing  the  large  red  "S"  join- 
ing the  words  student  and  ser- 
vices was  a  red,  open  heart  shape 
with  an  arrow  at  the  end  pointing 
in  to  "Student  Voluntary  Ser- 
vices." 

The  service  also  showed  slides 
of  its  volunteers  and  the  institu- 
tions they  had  served  during  the 
past  year. 

"The  main  purpose  of  SVS 
Week  is  to  recognize  the 
volunteers,"  said  SVS  Week  co- 
coordinator  Tonja  Weaver, 
Ninevah  sophomore.  "The  leaders 
all  sent  out  'thank  you'  notes  and 
put  personals  in  the  Daily  News 
for  them." 

For  the  new  volunteers,  that 
was  enough. 

"I  love  it,"  said  Audry 
Schweier,  Zionsville  junior.  "I  feel 
volunteering  is  important  and  it 
gives  me  a  sense  of  satisfaction.  I 
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guess  it's  just  that  I  wanted  to 
spend  some  time  doing  things 
with  and  for  others;  so  I  called 
SVS. 

"I  now  work  with  the  deaf 
school,"  Schweier  added.  "We 
just  walk  in  and  work  with  the 
kids." 

Each  time  April  Neth,  Colum- 
bus freshman,  went  to  the  school, 
she  found  something  unexpected 
and  surprising. 

"It's  interesting,"  she  said.  "I'd 
always  thought  that  a  deaf  school 
would  be  quiet.  But  it's  not.  The 
kids  go  running  around  scream- 
ing. But  they  don't  know  they're 
screaming." 

As  if  on  cue,  two  little  girls, 
earlier  engrossed  in  dipping  their 
fingers  in  paint  and  drawing  pic- 
tures, quickly  discarded  their  ar- 
tistic talents  when  they  recogniz- 
ed the  four  volunteers  and  pro- 
ceeded to  scream  their  greetings. 

The  volunteers  were  only  allow- 
ed to  work  with  the  children  for  30 
to  45  minutes  on  arts  and  crafts, 
after  which  the  children  went  to 
bed.  For  the  time  spent  with  the 
children,  the  volunteers  were  ex- 


pected to  know  a  little  sign 
language. 

"When  you  first  go  there,  you 
get  one  sign,  so  they  don't  have  to 
spell  out  your  name,"  explained 
Annette  Sage,  Indianapolis  junior. 
"Sometimes  the  kids  know  we 
don't  understand.  They're  only 
first  graders  and  first  graders 
don't  know  very  many  words,  so 
you  can't  expect  them  to  know  all 
of  the  signs." 

The  project  for  the  evening  was 
weaving.  Sitting  at  the  round 
tables  in  the  small  room,  the 
children  worked  earnestly  while 
playing  a  mild  game  of  tag  and 
teasing  one  another  with  the  col- 
ors each  had  chosen.  One  boy, 
teased  because  his  creation  was 
pink,  quickly  changed  colors  to 
white  and  haughtily  stuck  his 
tongue  out  at  his  taunter. 

After  only  a  20-minute  session, 
the  volunteers  had  to  say  good- 
bye and  assured  the  children  the 
project  could  wait  until  the  next 
time. 

But  student  volunteers  didn't 
just  help  or  teach  a  craft,  they 
learned  just  as  much  as  the 


children  did. 

"The  first  minute  as  a  volunteer 
is  really  difficult,"  said 
Bawmhower.  "But  it's  also  rewar- 
ding. I  think  I  learn  more  from 
them  than  they  learn  from 
me."  =by  Nancy  Neff 


April  Neth,  Columbus  freshman, 
works  with  a  student  on  his  crafts  project 
at  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf. 
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Assault  with  a  muddy  weapon,  Anita 
Buncti,  Madison  sophomore,  flicks  a 
hand  of  mud  on  Theta  Xi  fraternity 
member  John  Smartz,  Indianapolis 
freshman,  while  fellow  member  Dave 
Neff,  Warsaw  sophomore,  gets  a  muddy 
hug  from  Lori  Dwyer,  Warsaw  freshman. 


A  deep  breath  was  something 
everybody  took  whether  they  were  get- 
ting ready  to  tug  or  take  a  dive  at  Theta  Xi 
fraternity's  annual  Tug-0-War.  The 
Baker  Hall  team  digs  in  for  its  first  pull. 


30  Tug-O-War 


Look,  Ma,  no  toboggan!"  Gill  Smith, 
Delptii  sophomore,  finds  muddy  grass 
made  perfect  sliding  conditions  for  grab- 
bing attention  between  matches. 


"You  don't  even  know  you've  lost  ttie 
game.  You  just  think  to  yourself,  'Oh,  no! 
Mud!'" 

-Connie  Johnson,  Shelbyville,  sophomore 


udsters' last  stand 

Field  becomes  scene  of  Little  Mudtiorn 
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eady  to  do  battle  in  Theta  Xi 
fraternity's  annual  Tug-0-War, 
team  members  from  fraternities, 
sororities  and  residence  halls 
gathered  around  a  rectangular  pit 
of  slimy,  gooey  mud. 

Dressed  in  their  most  ragged 
pairs  of  sweats,  worst  faded  jeans 
and  oldest  t-shirts,  some  of  the 
participants  had  already  been 
doused,  while  others  anxiously 
awaited  the  start  of  the  event. 

But  some  just  couldn't  wait  as 
they  screamed,  "We've  got 
mud!"  and  not  only  threw  the 
closest  bystander  into  the  jello- 
like  mass,  but  jumped  in  willingly 
themselves,  emerging  from  the 
slippery  gunk  completely  covered 
with  mud  from  their  hair  to  the 
insides  of  their  shoes. 

As  soon  as  the  teams  took  their 
places  on  either  side  of  the  pit,  the 
starting  signal  was  given.  But 
despite  their  efforts,  everyone 
knew  there  had  to  be  a  loser.  For 
some,  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
deciding  whether  it  would  be  head 
first  or  feet  first. 

"It's  fun,"  said  Connie  Johnson, 
Shelbyville  sophomore,  as  she  at- 
tempted to  wash  the  mud  off. 
"You  don't  even  think  about  it. 
You  don't  even  know  you've  lost 


the  game.  You  just  think  to 
yourself,  'Oh,  no!  Mud!'" 

After  hundreds  had  been  pulled 
through  the  muck,  a  Theta  Xi 
brother  decided  if  he  had  to  go,  he 
was  going  in  style  as  he  toboggan- 
ed face  down  completely  across 
the  muddy  gap,  coming  up  only 
when  he  needed  air. 

While  tournament  officials 
centered  the  rope,  contenders 
switched  their  interests  from  the 
pit  to  such  musical  entertainment 
as  Madonna's  "Lucky  Star."  But 
those  not  engrossed  in  the  music 
were  busy  carrying  "friends"  to 
the  pit  or  being  dragged  to  the 
goop  themselves. 

"I  enjoy  the  spirit,  the  ecstasy 
of  winning,"  said  Walter  Craig, 
South  Whitley  freshman.  "And 
also  the  joy  it  brings  me  when  I 
get  up  and  have  to  wipe  the  mud 
off  of  myself  later,"  he  added,  a 
bit  sarcastically. 

Many  of  the  muddied  par- 
ticipants used  the  nearby  water 
pump  to  clean  themselves  off.  But 
when  they  had  finished,  it  only 
gave  their  attackers  another 
reason  to  ruin  the  effect  and 
many  of  the  victims  couldn't  have 
cared  less. 

"I'm  here  just  to  roll  around  in 


the  mud,"  laughed  Beth  Adkins, 
Indianapolis  freshman,  "even 
though  I  wish  we  could  have  won. 
I  can't  wait  until  next  year. 
Maybe  then  I'll  know  not  to  wear 
sweats." 

Some  competitors  were 
prepared  for  the  opposition  from 
the  start  and  bounced  the  rope  up 
and  down  in  unison  as  the  crowd 
cheered,  "Tug,  tug,  tug!"  Others 
were  caught  off  guard,  faltered  in 
their  stance  and  quickly  slid  into 
the  ankle-deep  slime  as  expres- 
sions of  disbelief  and  howls  of 
dismay  disappeared  under  a 
thick,  brown  blanket  of  soggy 
earth. 

There  wasn't  even  mercy  for 
those  who  let  go  of  the  rope  early 
as  they  too  were  soon  wallowing 
in  the  mud  with  their  teammates 
thanks  to  the  help  of  other  par- 
ticipants or  those  attending  mere- 
ly as  spectators. 

"I  came  to  support  my  sorori- 
ty," said  Swatee  Desai,  In- 
dianapolis sophomore.  "It's  for  a 
good  cause.  If  they  need  me,  they 
know  that  all  they  have  to  do  is 
come  and  get  me." 

But  thanks  to  Prince's  "Let's 
Go  Crazy,"  it  didn't  matter  who 

continued 
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Another  team  bites  the  mud  as  the 
Tug-0-War  rope's  yellow  marker  ribbon 
suddenly  flies  left  of  center.  Team 
members  teetered  on  the  edges  of  the 
pit,  threw  up  their  arms  and  gave  in  to 
the  suction  of  the  quicksand-like  mix- 
ture. 

Determination  to  get  down  but  not  dir- 
ty showed  through  the  barred  teeth  and 
squinted  eyes  of  Tug-0-War  team  par- 
ticipants. But  as  the  afternoon  wore  on, 
cleanliness  became  a  hopeless  cause  as 
tired  arms  and  rope-burned  hands  began 
to  give  in  to  the  strain  of  competition. 


A  coaf  of  mud  Is  the  only  reward  1 
tuggers  who  hold  on  to  the  end  of  thi 
Tug-0-War  struggle  before  falling  ir 
the  inevitable  pit  of  goo. 
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Mudsters' last  stand 


was  on  a  team  or  who  was  just 
observing.  The  crowd  and  the 
teams  willingly  did  just  as  the 
rock  group  advised  --  they  went 
crazy. 

But  the  craziness  didn't  end 
when  the  song  was  over.  Mud-stiff 
mohawks,  bull-and  unicorn-like 
horns  and  even  dried  mud  spikes 
sticking  out  in  all  directions 
became  the  latest  fashions  as  the 
"newest  wave"  hairstyles  came 
into  being. 

No  one  was  at  a  loss  for 
creativity.  Mud  pies  filled  the  air. 
The  pit  became  the  neighborhood 
pool  as  belly  flops  hit  the  squishy 
slime  with  Olympic  style.  Others 
simply  laid  flat  on  their  backs  and 
made  "mud  angels." 

As  the  tournament  began  once 
again,  losing  teams  slipped  and 
slid  attempting  to  escape  the  pit, 
but  fell  right  back  in.  Some  even 
had  problems  standing  up  in  the 
slime.  They  helplessly  shrugged 
and  held  out  their  hands  to  others 
for  help  in  getting  up  only  to  drag 
an  unsuspecting  bystander  down 
again  with  them. 

A  few  participants  were  lucky 
enough  to  stay  away  from  the 
more  avid  Tug-0-War  players,  but 
their  cleanliness  didn't  last  long. 

"Everybody  pushed  everyone 
else  in  and  I  ran  away  after  I 
pushed  someone  in,"  said  Kathy 
Bond,  Pendleton  junior.  "Then 
they  came  around  after  me  when 
they  got  out  of  the  pit  because  I 
didn't  get  dirty,  and  took  mud 
pies  and  wiped  them  all  over  my 
face  and  hair." 

Between  competitions,  team 
members  once  again  took  a  break 
as  the  mud  tobogganer  went  sail- 
ing through  the  thick,  brown  sea 
to  the  other  side  of  the  pit  for  an 
encore.  But  when  he  pulled 
himself  up  from  the  ground,  he 
added  to  his  act  as  he  turned  to 


the  nearest  person  for  a 
somewhat  messy  victory  hug. 

The  day's  punishment  didn't  go 
without  recognition,  however.  The 
Wagundas  took  first  place  in  the 
men's  division  and  the  Tasmanian 
Steamrollers  grabbed  first  place 
in  the  women's  division.  Sigma 
Tau  Gamma  fraternity  and  Alpha 
Sigma  Alpha  sorority  both  walked 
away  with  spirit  awards. 

But  by  the  time  observers  and 
team  members  left  the  scene  of 
the  battle  zone  behind  and  headed 
for  home  and  a  long  shower,  hard- 
ly a  body  remained  untouched  by 
the  day's  fun  and  games.  The  an- 
nual Tug-0-War  had  proved  that 
the  phrase  "Here's  mud  in  your 
eye"  wasn't  always  taken  serious- 
ly .=  67  Nancy  Neff 
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Fashion  history  is  in  the  making  at 
Theta  Xi  fraternity's  annual  Tug-0-War 
contest.  Dried  mud  mohawks,  along  with 
spikes  and  ducktails,  are  the  afternoon's 
favorite  hairstyles. 
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After  comparing  envelopes,  Kathryn 
Kerwin,  Fort  Wayne  freshman,  and  Lory 
Bafiney,  Monticello  fresfiman,  con- 
gratulate eacfi  other.  When  the  news 
was  out,  rushees  headed  toward  Car- 
dinal Hall  to  meet  with  their  new  sisters. 

The  anticipation  was  one  of  the 
toughest  parts  of  sorority  Rush.  Lory 
Bahney,  Monticello  freshman,  practical- 
ly holds  her  breath  as  each  sorority's 
choices  are  finally  announced. 


)ohn  S.  metzger 


Preparing  for  the  rushees,  Alpha  Chi 
Omega  sorority  situates  itself  for  the  last 
Rush  party  before  final  bids.  As  each 
rushee  entered  the  circle,  she  marched 
down  the  center  and  was  initiated  into 
the  organization. 
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"If  a  sorority  didn  't  ask  me  back,  I  don 't  think  it  would 
have  been  right  forme  anyway. " 

-Lory  Bahney,  Monticello  freshman 


he  suite  decision 

Sorority  rush  a  matter  of  ctioice 


he  reached  the  bottom 
step,  opened  the  door,  and  stood 
there.  Looking  to  her  left  and 
right,  she  shrugged,  decided  to 
chance  it  and  turned  to  the  left. 
She  knew  she  had  made  the  right 
choice  when  the  loud  laughter  and 
screams  of  affectionate  greetings 
from  her  pledge  sisters  reached 
her  ears. 

The  repetitious  "Oh,  Hi!"  was 
all  she  could  really  pick  out  from 
the  babble  until  she  was  in  the 
doorway.  She  hesitated  there  as  if 
she  didn't  know  what  to  do  or  as  if 
waiting  to  be  introduced;  she 
wasn't  quite  sure. 

But  before  she  had  time  to 
decide,  her  pledge  sisters  all  turn- 
ed in  unison  and  greeted  her  with 
the  affectionate  "Oh,  Hi!"  that 
she  had  heard  down  the  hall, 
some  sisters  even  jumping  out  of 
their  seats  to  give  her  a  hug.  She 
took  her  assigned  seat,  ready  to 
greet  others  as  she  had  been 
greeted. 

She  could  hardly  believe  that 
this  was  her  first  pledge  meeting. 
It  seemed  like  only  a  few  days 
ago  that  she  had  left  her  room  for 
her  first  Rush  party. 

Up  and  down  the  hall,  doors 
were  slamming,  keys  rattling  in 
the  locks  almost  as  if  the  fire 
alarm  had  just  rang.  But  this  was 
much  different.  The  women  ner- 
vously chattered  as  they  would 
during  a  drill,  but  they  were 
dressed  in  their  Sunday  best. 

Below,  women  streamed  out  of 
the  building,  leaving  the  last  few 
running  to  catch  up.  The  clusters 
were  like  beads  on  a  string,  ar- 
ranged in  twos  and  threes  that 
moved  inch  by  inch  toward  their 
hopefully  long-term  destination: 
the  sorority  suites. 

"I  think  that  when  they  come 
into  the  general  meeting  before 
Rush,  the  Panhellenic  tells  them 
there  is  a  possibility  that  they 
might  not  get  invited  back,"  said 
Rho  Chi  Kim  Buckman,  Cincin- 
nati sophomore.  "They  know 
when  they  see  the  requirements. 


It's  easier  to  tell  a  woman  when 
her  grades  aren't  good  enough. 
But  it's  hard  to  face  a  woman  to 
tell  her  she  didn't  get  the  sorority 
she  wanted." 

The  Rho  Chis  were  women 
selected  from  each  of  the 
sororities  to  help  rushees  by 
guiding  them  to  the  suites, 
answering  questions  and  playing 
Mom. 

"They're  like  your  kids,"  said 
Buckman.  "They'll  tell  you  about 
their  boyfriends  and  problems." 

"Personally,  it  tears  me  apart," 
said  Rho  Chi  Kathy  Leimer,  Alex- 
andria junior.  "Thirty  girls  didn't 
get  invited  back  after  the  first 
Rush  party." 

The  Rho  Chis  estimated  that  of 
the  450  rushees,  only  about  300 
were  accepted. 

"Some  women  in  the  hall  have 
said  that  if  they  got  double  cut 
they'd  be  so  embarrassed  that 
they'd  transfer  to  another  school 
or  just  go  home,"  said  Lory 
Bahney,  Monticello  freshman. 
"I'm  not  that  serious  about  it.  If  a 
sorority  didn't  ask  me  back,  I 
don't  think  it  would  have  been 
right  for  me  anyway." 

The  atmosphere  outside  the 
heavy  wooden  door  was  tense. 
The  women  chattered  nervously, 
and  cast  sidelong  glances  at  each 
other,  as  if  sizing  up  the  competi- 
tion. But  once  the  door  was  open- 
ed, they  didn't  worry  about 
anything  but  themselves  and 
meeting  the  sisters,  those  impor- 
tant first  impressions  that  could 
make  all  their  sorority  hopes 
come  alive. 

The  sisters  wore  their  matching 
red  suits  and  dark  heels.  They  sat 
on  the  arms  of  chairs  and 
couches,  talking  to  the  rushees  as 
if  they'd  known  them  all  their 
lives.  And  the  rushees  responded 
the  same  way. 

So  the  impressions  were  made 
and  the  sisters  made  their 
choices,  as  did  the  rushees.  If 
they  liked  her  and  she  liked  them, 


John  S.  metzger 

Lori  Bahney,  Monticello  freshnfian, 
secretly  votes  for  her  pledge  officers  at 
Alpha  Chi  Omega  sorority's  first  pledge 
meeting.  The  nominees  left  the  room 
and  voting  was  done  by  secret  ballot. 
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The  suite  decision 


continued 

she  was  off  to  the  final  parties. 
Others  got  a  phone  call.  They 
wouldn't  be  going  to  any  parties 
that  night. 

"My  Rho  Chi  called  and  inform- 
ed me  that  it  was  nothing  per- 
sonal, just  my  grades,"  said  Beth 
Cooley,  Batesville  sophomore.  "I 
was  upset  by  the  fact  that  I 
wasn't  accepted  just  as  a  person 
and  that  my  grades  were  more 
important  to  them." 

Meanwhile,  the  lucky  ones 
prepared  to  go  out. 

"The  sisters  were  all  dressed  up 
~  some  as  clowns,  some  as  tin 
soldiers,  some  as  fairies,"  said 
Bahney  about  the  final  parties. 
"They  paired  us  up  and  we  ate 
cake  and  had  punch.  The  really 
weird  thing  was  that  they  put  me 
with  a  sister  I  hadn't  met  before. 
I've  heard  that  a  lot  of  times  that 
sister  eventually  becomes  your 
'big  sis'. 

"Sometimes  if  some  of  the 
sisters  have  been  talking  about 
you  and  one  of  them  hasn't  met 
you,  then  they'll  pair  you  with 
her,  which  is  a  good  idea," 
Bahney  added.  "But  if  they  just 
put  me  with  a  nobody  because 
they  weren't  going  to  pick  me 
anyway,  that'd  be  really  bad." 

Between  the  final  parties  and 
pledge  night,  the  rushees  were  in 
silence.  They  could  not  talk  to  any 
sorority  sisters  except  if  they 
were  roommates  or  blood  sisters. 

That  night  finally  arrived  and 
their  silence  was  broken.  As  the 
rushees  came  in,  they  almost 
skipped,  almost  ran.  They  greeted 
their  fellow  rushees  with  bear 


hugs  and  excited  screams.  In 
their  impatience,  they  stomped 
the  wooden  floor,  often  while  still 
embracing. 

When  the  time  came  for  them  to 
sit  down,  they  did  not  quiet  down. 
They  were  too  excited;  they  had 
waited  too  long  for  this  moment. 

"I  would  like  to  welcome  you  to 
pledge  night,"  said  Judy 
Abrahamson,  assistant  director  of 
Student  Activities,  but  her  last 
words  were  drowned  in  the  sud- 
den roar  of  stomping  feet,  clapp- 
ing hands  and  screaming  voices. 

Although  throughout  Rush  the 
Rho  Chis  disaffiliated  themselves 
from  their  sororities,  the  rushees 
were  convinced  they  had  figured 
out  who  belonged  where.  It  was  a 
tradition  to  reveal  their  identities 
at  pledge  night. 

As  the  Rho  Chis  appeared  on 
stage  according  to  sorority,  the 
groups  would  jump  up,  screaming 
and  waving.  When  all  were  stan- 
dingtliey  began  to  chant  "Rho 
Chi,  Rho  Chi." 

In  their  hands  the  Rho  Chis  held 
the  rushees'  hopes  -  the 
envelopes.  The  room  was  mass 
chaos  ~  women  reaching  around 
and  over  each  other  for  their 
envelopes,  tearing  them  open  and 
screaming  loudly,  throwing  their 
arms  around  the  nearest  woman. 
Some  began  to  cry. 

They  began  to  sort  themselves 
out.  Women  who  knew  friends 
that  had  preferenced  for  the  same 
sorority  looked  for  each  other, 
and  jumped  up  and  down  while 
exchanging  hugs  after  they  had 
compared  envelopes.  Arms 


around  each  other,  they  slowly 
began  to  move  toward  the 
ballroom  where  they  would  meet 
their  pledge  trainer.  But  some  re- 
mained behind. 

One  woman  sat  with  her  head 
bent,  tears  running  her  mascara. 
Rho  Chis  sat  on  either  side,  their 
arms  placed  over  her  shoulders. 
But  there  was  nothing  they  could 
say.  She  didn't  get  her  first 
choice. 

Outside  the  ballroom,  the 
women  were  waiting  to  be  let  in. 
Inside  the  ballroom  waited  their 
pledge  trainers  with  their  sorority 
flags  and  banners.  They,  too, 
were  anxiously  awaiting  the  open- 
ing of  the  doors. 

When  the  doors  were  opened, 
they  poured  into  the  room  as  if 
the  string  of  beads  had  come  un- 
done. The  women  rushed  to  their 
sororities  and  hugged  the  first 
woman  they  saw.  It  was  finally 
over  -  they  were  sisters. 

The  snapping  of  her  sisters' 
fingers  brought  the  woman  back 
to  the  present.  She  was  finally 
here,  in  her  very  first  pledge 
meeting. 

"You  must  remember  that 
you're  in  our  sorority,"  her  pledge 
trainer  was  saying.  "And  we  are 
glad  that  you  are  our 
sisters.  "=jt)y  Angle  FuUenkamp 
And  Nancy  Neff 

During  a  Rush  party,  Debby  Hare, 
Huntington  sophomore,  gets  to  know  an 
Chi  Omega  sister.  The  parties  not  only 
gave  sisters  a  chance  to  get  to  l<now  the 
rushees  but  also  the  opportunity  to 
orient  them  to  their  organizations. 
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Alpha  Chi  Omega  sorority's  pledge 
class  listens  as  its  trainer  explains  the 
Big  Sis  and  Mom  program.  The  pledges 
voted  through  secret  ballot  for  whom 
they  wanted  from  both  programs. 

Pledges  meet  with  their  new  sisters 
after  receiving  their  bids.  In  the  excite- 
ment, envelopes  that  had  held  the  long- 
awaited  announcements  were  forgotten. 


johnS.  metzger 
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Rush  meant  parties  and  parties  meant 
students  could  expect  almost 
everything.  From  Hawaiian  luaus  to 
bizarre  costume  bashes,  most  campus 
party-goers  would  do  almost  anything  tor 
a  laugh. 


Greek  events  early  in  the  year  gave 
freshmen  a  chance  to  observe  the  Greek 
system  in  action  during  Rush.  Mike 
Christen,  Fort  Wayne  junior,  secures  a 
stage  platform  for  the  awards  presenta- 
tion at  Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity's 
Watermelon  Bust. 

Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity  brothers 
Fred  Johnson,  Nappanee  freshman,  and 
T.J.  Smithey,  Greenwood  freshman, 
discuss  social  activities  with  a  few  in- 
terested men.  The  Inter-fraternity  Coun- 
cil's decision  to  defer  Fall  Rush  for 
freshmen  prompted  some  students  to 
pledge  during  Spring  Rush  rather  than 
wait  another  two  quarters. 


Dale  Westrate 
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"There's  been  a  stereotype  that  partiers  and  boozers  are 
the  ones  who  join  the  fraternities.  But  I  feei  we  have  chang- 
ed that  image." 

-Mike  Burrow,  Greenfield  senior  and  IFC  president 


Iways  room  for  improvement 

Fraternity  Rush  hiad  a  change  of  face 


.  Ithough  to  many  students 
fall  Rush  meant  meeting  people 
stad  attending  the  usual  parties, 
for  the  Interfraternity  Council  and 
two  campus  fraternities  it  meant 
a  chance  to  create  new  images. 

Rush  gave  Beta  Theta  Pi  an  op- 
portunity to  re-establish  a  good 
reputation.  The  fraternity  con- 
ducted its  first  Rush  since  it  was 
put  on  probation  for  hazing  viola- 
tions in  March,  1984,  by  its  na- 
tional chapter. 

According  to  John  Schaller, 
Muncie  senior  and  Beta  president, 
their  status  was  upgraded  from 
probationary  to  review  after 
members  presented  a  self-study 
report  to  the  national  convention. 

"A  lot  of  changes  have  come 
from  within  our  own  house;  I 
think  that  has  really  been  the 
key,"  Schaller  said.  "Our  pledge 
program's  shorter  now  and  we've 
changed  our  GPA  for  pledging 
from  2.2  to  2.5.  We  took  17  guys 
during  Rush.  I  think  we're  back 
on  track." 

While  the  Betas  adjusted  to 
changes  in  policy,  the  seeds  of  a 
new  fraternity  were  just  beginn- 


ing to  blossom.  With  such  ac- 
tivities as  a  scavenger  hunt, 
Sigma  Pi  fraternity  went  through 
its  first  fall  Rush. 

Kelly  Crause,  Sullivan,  111., 
senior,  said  that  the  fraternity  got 
its  start  when  he  and  Scott  Porter, 
Winchester  junior,  spotted  each 
other  wearing  Sigma  Pi  garb 
they  had  acquired  as  members  of 
Sigma  Pi  chapters  on  other  cam- 
puses. They  talked  about  the  old 
days  and  decided  to  try  and  start 
a  chapter. 

"We  ran  across  two  other  ac- 
tives who  had  transferred  from 
other  schools,"  Crause  said.  "We 
organized,  elected  officers  and 
colonized. 

"I  had  a  lot  of  doubts  at  first," 
he  added.  "We  got  criticized  by 
other  Greeks  and  independents. 
'Are  you  really  going  to  do  this?' 
they  asked.  They  respect  us  now 
for  what  we've  accomplished." 

Sigma  Pi's  success  in 
establishing  a  chapter  continued 
as  the  fraternity  pledged  15  men 
and  it  was  done  without  an  official 
fraternity  house. 

"We  used  a  house  that  several 


brothers  were  living  in,"  Crause 
said,  "so  it  really  didn't  hurt  our 
pledging  not  to  have  an  official 
house." 

While  the  Betas  were  getting  it 
back  together  and  the  Sigma  Pi's 
were  laying  some  groundwork, 
the  IFC  was  working  to  revamp 
the  overall  fraternity  system. 

"There's  been  a  stereotype  that 
partiers  and  boozers  are  the  ones 
who  join  the  fraternities,"  said 
IFC  president  Mike  Burrow, 
Greenfield  senior.  "But  I  feel  we 
have  changed  that  image." 

He  said  that  the  IFC  and  the 
fraternities  tried  to  mold  a  new 
image  by  providing  new  Rush 
rules.  Fraternities  could  only 
have  two  functions  with  alcohol 
and  these  were  to  be  held  only 
during  the  final  week  of  Rush. 
Also,  the  parties  on  weeknights 
were  to  be  over  by  midnight. 

"I  kind  of  knew  what  to  expect 
because  I  knew  a  couple  of  guys 
in  the  fraternities  last  year,"  said 
Andy  Bowman,  an  Indianapolis 
sophomore  pledging  Delta  Chi 
fraternity.  "Overall,  I  think  Rush 
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Prospective  pledges  watch  Delta  Tau 
Delta  fraternity's  slide  show.  Activities 
ranging  from  simple  information  ses- 
sions to  luaus  were  scheduled  during 
Rush  to  draw  freshmen  and  other  cam- 
pus newcomers. 


John  S.  metzger 

The  guest  book  fills  rapidly  and  pam- 
phlets disappeared  quickly  during  an  in- 
formation session  at  the  Delta  Tau  Delta 
fraternity  house. 
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P.J.  Kowalski,  South  Bend  senior, 
lines  LaFollette  Field  for  competition  in 
Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity's  Watermelon 
Bust.  Tfie  annual  event  was  often  the 
first  taste  freshmen  and  other  prospec- 
tive pledges  had  of  Greek  life. 
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was  done  pretty  well." 

The  new  rules  were  expected  to 
have  some  effect  on  how  many 
men  would  pledge,  and  the  IFC 
spent  more  on  advertising  than 
ever  before  to  counteract  any 
negative  effects. 

"The  changes  in  the  rules  were 
made  because  of  things  that  hap- 
pened last  year,"  Burrow  said. 
"We  felt  there  was  a  need  to  pro- 
mote the  Greek  system  positively 
in  lieu  of  last  year's  adverse 
publicity  from  hazing  and  bad 
grades." 

Nevertheless,  fraternities  only 
pledged  about  300  new  members, 
considerably  fewer  than  the 
estimated  600  last  year,  according 
to  Burrow.  And  as  it  turned  out, 
the  new  rules  didn't  prevent 
pledges  in  one  third  of  the  Rush 
programs  from  earning  less  than 
a  2.0  aggregate  grade-point 
average  during  Fall  Quarter. 

In  December  the  IFC  voted  14-1 
to  defer  the  freshman  Rush  pro- 
gram until  Winter  Quarter  in  the 
future  in  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  academic  standing  of  the 
fraternities.  A  new  rule  would 
also  require  freshmen  to  earn  12 
hours  before  entering  a  Rush  pro- 
gram. 

"We  have  to  recognize  our 
problems;  and  I  feel  we  have 
dealt  with  it  very  effectively," 
Burrow  said. 

The  IFC  passed  the  proposal 


despite  opposition  from  national 
chapters,  including  the  National 
Interfraternity  Conference,  but 
most  fraternity  leaders  could  see 
good  and  bad  points  in  the  new 
system. 

"It  gives  the  freshman  a  chance 
to  get  their  foot  in  the  door,"  said 
Delta  Tau  Delta  president  John 
Duncan,  Muncie  senior.  "It  also 
will  take  a  lot  of  pressure  off  the 
members  since  Fall  Quarter  is.  so 
busy." 

Sigma  Tau  Gamma  president 
Jim  Ingelhart,  Muncie  senior, 
said  problems  could  still  arise 
during  the  Fall  Quarter  Rush  pro- 
gramming that  would  continue 
for  upperclassmen. 

"The  fraternities  could  still 
have  big  parties  used  to  influence 
the  freshmen,"  said  Ingelhart. 

The  initial  success  of  Beta 
Theta  Pi,  the  new  fraternity 
Sigma  Pi,  and  the  IFC  in  making 
some  changes  in  the  fraternity 
system  was  tarnished  when, 
prompted  by  bad  grades  in  the 
fraternities,  IFC  voted  for  a  defer- 
red Rush  program  and  a  GPA  re- 
quirement for  pledges. 

Perhaps  their  rules  and  resolu- 
tions for  a  better  year  had  not 
been  enough.  Perhaps  it  was 
simply  bad  luck.  Perhaps  it  was 
for  the  best. 

It  was  just  another  obstacle  to 
overcome  on  the  road  to  a  better 
Greek  system.— by  Angie 
FuUenkamp  and  Eric  MacDougall 


Dale  Westrate 
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After  Alpha  Tau  Omega  fraternity  lost 
the  Muscle  Madness  Crabwalk  Cageball 
tip-off  to  Sigma  Chi  fraternity's  Todd 
Beckley,  Walton  sophomore,  the  fight 
was  on.  But  Sigma  Chi's  efforts  weren't 
enough  to  win  as  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
fraternity  took  first  place. 

The  balance  beam  proved  to  be  more 
challenging  after  completing  the  Dizzy 
Bat  portion  of  the  Muscle  Madness 
Obstacle  Course.  Brad  Little,  Sheridan 
sophomore,  tries  not  to  break  any  rules 
as  Referee  Beth  Conklin,  Yorktown 
freshman,  watches  his  every  move. 


Mr.  Muscle 
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"Derby  Days  are  for  the  women  and  we  wanted  a 
similar  event  for  ttie  guys. " 

-Jana  Myers,  Carmel  senior 


John  S.  metzger 


he  muscle  behind  the  madness 

Fraternities  get  a  taste  of  ttieir  own  medicine 


or  the  most  part,  only  the  people 
involved  with  the  event's  games 
were  in  attendance  --  about  200. 
But  for  its  first  year,  Sigma  Kap- 
pa sorority's  Muscle  Madness 
entertained  mild  success  as  the 
male  counterpart  to  Sigma  Chi 
fraternity's  Derby  Days. 

"Derby  Days  are  for  the  women 
and  we  wanted  a  similar  event  for 
the  guys,"  said  Sigma  Kappa 
member  Tana  Myers,  Carmel 
senior.  "The  purpose  of  the  games 
is  for  the  guys  to  have  fun." 

Although  having  fun  was  the 
main  reason  for  entering  the  con- 
tests, members  of  the  six  com- 
peting fraternities  had  no  idea  of 
what  the  rules  of  each  game 
would  entail  at  the  time  they 
entered.  The  Sigma  Kappas 
revealed  nothing  but  the  names  of 
each  game  to  the  particpants  until 
just  before  each  race. 

"It  looks  like  fun,"  said  Sigma 
Chi  Doug  Blaase,  Greenwood 
senior,  as  he  and  his  teammates 
listened  to  the  rules  for  the 
obstacle  course.  "I've  run  a  lot  of 
courses  like  these  before.  We've 
still  got  time  to  back  out  if  we 
don't  think  we  can  handle  it." 

After  hobbling  25  yards  in  a 
gunny  sack,  struggling  through  a 
zig-zagging  maze  of  rope,  com- 
pleting five  turns  in  "dizzy  wizzy" 
and  then  successfully  walking 
across  a  balance  beam.  Lambda 
Chi  Alpha  fraternity  was  named 


Tug-O-War  Referee  Toni  Purvis,  In- 
dianapolis junior,  eyes  the  tape  for  the 
deciding  move  toward  one  side  or  the 
other. 


winner  of  the  race.  Sig  Ep  Bones 
took  second,  and  Delta  Chi  frater- 
nity was  third. 

For  most  participants,  the  only 
really  difficult  part  of  the  course 
was  walking  the  beam  after  they 
had  circled  a  bat  five  times 
holding  it  upright  on  the  ground 
with  their  foreheads. 

"It's  pretty  fun,"  said  Delta 
Tau  Delta  fraternity  member 
Steve  Pruitt,  Indianapolis 
freshman.  "After  the  bat,  though, 
I  couldn't  get  through  the  board. 
It  was  worse  than  being  drunk. 
The  race  is  fairly  easy  overall, 
but  the  bat  and  the  balance  beam 
are  killers." 

Tug-0-War  on  a  Slip-n-Slide 
water  game  coated  with  oil  and 
water,  cageball  crabwalk-style,  a 
wheelbarrel  race  with  blindfolded 
wheelbarrel  drivers  and  a  hot  dog 
eating  contest  rounded  out  a  busy 
and  competitive  Saturday  after- 
noon for  the  greek  organizations. 

In  the  Tug-0-War,  points  rather 
than  places  were  awarded 
because  teams  on  one  side  were 
consistently  winning.  Lambda 
Chi's  took  first  in  cageball,  with 
Delta  Chi  and  Alpha  Tau  Omega 
fraternity  following  in  second  and 
third.  In  the  hot  dog  eating  con- 
test, Delta  Chi  chowed  their  way 
to  first  place,  but  the  Sig  Ep 
Steins  and  the  Delts  gulped  close 
behind.  Delta  Chi  steered  their 
way  to  another  first  in  the 
wheelbarrow  race,  with  Lambda 
Chi  and  the  Sig  Ep  Bones  in  se- 
cond and  third.  And  the  overall 
winners  of  the  afternoon's  con- 
tests were  the  Lambda  Chi's, 


Delta  Chi's  and  the  Delts. 

"Most  of  the  games  were  ones 
people  remembered  from  camps, 
but  we  added  new  twists  to 
them,"  said  Sigma  Kappa 
member  Brenda  Edwards,  Fort 
Wayne  sophomore.  "We  tried  to 
think  of  things  that  required  mus- 
cle, but  are  fun  at  the  same  time. 
Hopefully,  the  event  will  be  pass- 
ed by  word  of  mouth  and  even  get 
the  GDIs,  more  fraternities  and 
other  sororities  involved." 

Muscle  Madness  wasn't  without 
its  nobility.  Demetrius  Skalkotos, 
Muncie  junior,  was  crowned  first 
king  of  the  new  invent  through 
penny  voting  on  campus  the  week 
before. 

Even  though  Muscle  Madness 
was  sponsored  with  little  money 
to  work  with,  Myers  said  the 
event  would  be  an  affordable  and 
worthwhile  addition  to  the  sorori- 
ty's other  philanthropies  since 
Sigma  Kappa  didn't  have  a  cam- 
pus function  for  their  main  pro- 
ject, the  Alpha  Center.  Through 
entry  fee  profits  and  those  from 
other  fundraisers,  the  Sigma  Kap- 
pas were  able  to  make  a  $250 
donation  to  the  center. 

"We  did  it  on  a  real  tight 
budget,"  Myers  said.  "We  sold 
puzzles,  paid  about  $100  dollars  on 
games,  borrowed  some  equipment 
and  had  one  of  the  sisters  as  an 
emcee." 

But  despite  the  small  budget 
and  turnout,  the  Sigma  Kappas 
were  confident  that  they  would 
build  on  the  event  in  the  future. 
After  all,  all  it  took  was  a  little 
muscle."  by  Nancy  Neff 
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One  lucky  catch  amid  a  sea  of  whites 
and  yolks  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
survive  Sigma  Chi  fraternity's  Derby 
Days  Egg  Drop.  But  one  false  move 
could  mean  an  empty  cup  and  a  splat- 
tered competitor. 


John  S.  metzger 

Leslie  Etzler,  Fort  Wayne  sophomore, 
gets  a  congratulatory  hug  from  a  fellow 
candidate  after  the  announcement  that 
Etzler  had  been  nominated  Derby  Days 
queen.  The  selection  was  made  through 
penny  voting  the  week  before  the  event. 
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"It  was  great  just  to  be  thrown  in  with  the  other  sororities 
and  to  spend  time  laughing  together  instead  of  trying  to  be 
the  best." 

-Shawny  Anderson,  Madison  junior 


erby  Days  were  no  contest 

Sororities  hove  fun  rctlier  than  competition 


olk-splattered  t-shirts  and 
sweats  lay  scattered  about  on  the 
trampled  grass.  As  the  last 
sorority  sister  descended  from  the 
ladder,  laughing  at  her  target 
whose  face  was  smeared  with  the 
whites,  an  egg -throwing  outburst 
suddenly  erupted  against  the  back 
of  the  Sigma  Chi  house. 

It  could  only  be  Derby  Days. 

"It's  just  an  opportunity  to  get 
the  sororities  together  and  have 
fun  rather  than  be  so  com- 
petitive," said  Derby  Days  Chair- 
man Chris  Tinkle,  Muncie  senior. 

The  five-day  event  began  with 
traditional  penny  voting  for  the 
queen  candidates  that  each  of  the 
nine  participating  sororities  spon- 
sored. The  Friday  night  Famous 
Recipe  chicken  dinner  at  the 
Methodist  Church,  followed  by  the 
fashion  show  which  featured  the 
candidates  in  sports  and  action 
wear  from  Paul  Harris,  were 
first-time  events,  as  was  the 
game  that  followed:  the  pillow 
fight. 

"It  was  hilarious  to  watch," 
said  Chi  Omega  pledge  Shawny 
Anderson,  Madison  junior.  "Girls 
who  are  usually  so  prissy  and 


sweet  were  trying  to  knock  each 
other's  blocks  off." 

The  girls,  supplied  with  helmet, 
plastic  pants  and  a  pillow,  tried  to 
maintain  their  seating  astride  a 
telephone  pole  greased  with 
vegetable  oil. 

"Neither  one  of  us  would 
budge,"  said  Kappa  Theta  Nancy 
Garrett,  Muncie  senior.  "We  just 
kept  hitting  each  other  and 
laughing." 

Even  though  Friday  night's  ac- 
tivities were  topped  off  by  a  par- 
ty, the  sororities  and  the  Sigma 
Chi  brothers  were  back  on  Satur- 
day to  conclude  the  week  with 
day-long  games  and  a  non- 
alcoholic party. 

A  crowd  of  150,  sporting  the  of- 
ficial Derby  Days  t-shirt  with 
shorts  and  sweats,  gathered  to 
watch  or  participate  in  such  tradi- 
tional games  as  the  Egg  Drop,  or 
to  just  listen  to  the  music  and 
have  fun. 

"It  was  great  just  to  be  thrown 
in  with  the  other  sororities,"  said 
Anderson,  "and  to  spend  time 
laughing  together  instead  of  try- 
ing to  be  the  best." 

The  last  of  the  games,  including 


the  Dizzy  Bat,  Custer's  Last 
Stand,  Coach's  Chug  and  the 
Late-For-A-Date  game,  were 
completed  and  the  overall  winners 
announced.  Alpha  Chi  Omega 
sorority  placed  first,  claiming  the 
four-and-a-half  foot  traveling 
trophy,  and  Pi  Beta  Phi  and 
Sigma  Kappa  sororities  took  se- 
cond and  third,  respectively. 

While  their  sponsoring 
sororities  chanted  and  called  their 
names,  the  top  five  queen  can- 
didates, chosen  earlier  by  penny 
voting  results,  lined  up  to  hear 
who  had  been  selected  by  four 
faculty  judges  to  reign  over  Der- 
by Days.  Sigma  Kappa  Leslie 
Etzler,  Fort  Wayne  sophomore, 
accepted  a  dozen  roses  while  her 
sisters  screamed  and  hugged 
each  other. 

That  night  the  celebration  mov- 
ed inside  as  they  concluded  the 
week  with  a  non-alcoholic  party. 
Meanwhile,  the  yolks  and  whites 
of  the  day's  eggs  dried  on  the 
walls  of  the  house,  a  sign  to  all 
those  that  passed  that  another 
Derby  Days  had  come  and 
gone.= 
by  Angle  Fullenkamp 


Wearing  the  bag  for  Alpha  Phi  sorori- 
ty was  a  messy  job,  but  the  women 
weren't  short  on  gullible  volunteers. 
After  all,  it  was  Derby  Days  and  someone 
had  to  do  it. 


John  S.  metzger 
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Students  pulled  together  to  help  each 
other  out  so  that  the  many  services  that 
Ball  State's  campus  offers  could  con- 
tinue. 


Going  for  the  gold 
Campus  groups  sought  to  fill  ttie  chest 


he  goal  was  set  at  $8,400  and 
Ball  State  had  one  week  to 
achieve  it.  It  proved  to  be  a  "Fan- 
tastic Voyage"  indeed  as  par- 
ticipants of  Campus  Chest  and  its 
steering  committee  raised  over 
$9,000  through  activities  which 
ranged  from  a  treasure  hunt  to  a 
dance  marathon  to  hall  and  Greek 
auctions. 

The  idea  of  a  campuswide  fund 
raiser  for  charitable  causes  was 
first  put  to  the  test  in  1945  as  a 
war  effort,  but  Ball  State  is  one  of 
the  few  campuses  where  it  is  still 
successful  today. 

With  campus  and  community 
organizations  such  as  Student 
Voluntary  Services,  Alpha  Center 
and  Gateway  Health  Clinic  depen- 
ding on  money  raised  through 
Campus  Chest  activities,  students 
kept  going,  many  nights  without 
sleep,  so  as  not  to  let  these  ser- 
vice groups  down. 

By  far  the  biggest  money 
raiser,  the  greek  auction  raised 
$3,320.  But  as  the  announcer  led 
the  bidding  he  also  charmed  the 
ladies  declaring,  "I  think  those 
kisses  and  champagne  were  in- 
tended for  the  Alpha  Chis,"  when 
Alpha  Chi  Omega  failed  to  bid  for 
the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  wedding 
party. 

But  failure  was  far  from  the 
minds  of  the  men  of  Sigma  Tau 
Gamma  fraternity  when  it  came 
time  for  their  Bananarama  Party. 
Five  men  dressed  as  bananas 
opened  the  show  by  throwing  bun- 
ches of  bananas  into  the  audience 
while  promising  banana  daquiris, 
banana  fondue  and  frozen 
bananas  to  the  highest  bidders. 


I     Greek  auction  was  held  in  the 
Student  Center  Ballroon  with  18 
!  fraternities  and  sororities  spon- 
soring over  30  parties.  It  didn't  all 
go  smoothly  though.  Alpha  Tau 
Omega  and  the  Belt's  had  to  fight 
it  out  with  their  checking  ac- 
counts over  Sigma  Kappa's  S  &  M 
party.  Alpha  Tau  Omega  finally 
won,  dishing  out  a  whopping  $290. 

Greek  auction  started  the  week 
out  right  but  not  yet  at  the 
halfway  mark.  Campus  Chest  still 
had  a  long  way  to  go.  Hall  auc- 
tions, occurring  every  night  in  dif- 
ferent residence  halls,  steadily 
brought  in  money  as  students  sold 
suggestive  lingerie  with  promises 
of  backrubs,  a  bottle  of  wine  or  a 
case  of  their  favorite  beer. 

Palmer-Davidson  Hall  brought 
in  the  most  money  and  received 
the  overall  winner' award  for 
residence  halls.  Overall  awards 
were  based  on  attendance,  money 
raised  and  participation.  Overall 
fraternity  winner  was  Delta  Chi 
and  overall  sorority  winner  was 
Sigma  Kappa. 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Chesters 
won  the  Chesters  contest  by 
soliciting  money  at  the  scramble 
light  dressed  in  ballerina 
costumes  and  acting  crazy.  The 
annual  Chesters  and  Chest  King 
voting  brought  in  money 
throughout  the  week.  Alpha  Chi 
Omega's  lyreman  Demetrius 
Skalkatos,  Muncie  junior,  was 
crowned  Chest  King. 

Air  band  performances  of  The 
Time,  Van  Halen  and  Adam  Ant 
appeared  before  a  sold  out 
University  Hall.  For  the  second 
year  in  a  row,  Wagoner  Hall's 


"Le  Jam"  took  first  place  as  they 
professionally  imitated  "The 
Bird." 

Other  activities  included  the 
SCPB's  World's  Worst  Film 
Festival  and  the  first  ever 
Treasure  Hunt. 

A  suitable  end  to  the  week's 
events  came  with  the  dance 
marathon  in  which  seven  couples 
kept  each  other  fired  up  and  danc- 
ing for  17  hours.  Toni  Purvis,  In- 
dianapolis junior,  won  a  full  tui- 
tion scholarship  by  bringing  in 
close  to  $300. 

Making  up  for  the  small 
number  of  actual  marathon 
dancers,  students  packed  the  Stu- 
dent Center's  Tally  Ho  later  that 
night  to  hear  the  two  winning  air 
bands  perform  again.  The 
marathon,  and  the  week,  ended 
with  Campus  Chest  members  hug- 
ging and  dancing  to  "New  York, 
New  York." 

But  yet  more  work  remained. 
Funding  allocations  still  had  to  be 
made  to  requesting  organizations. 
With  75  percent  of  the  money  go- 
ing to  campus  groups.  Student 
Foundation  received  the  largest 
amount  of  $1,600.  Alpha  Center, 
Aquarius  House  and  the  Mental 
Health  Association  were  among 
the  community  organizations 
which  received  $2,700  from  the 
fundraiser. 

The  week  was  over  and  the 
deadline  had  been  met.  Students 
had  gotten  together  and  had  pull- 
ed together  to  help  each  other  out 
so  that  the  many  services  that 
Ball  State's  campus  offers  could 
continue.  =  67  Angle  Mansker 


Campus  Chest 


Greek  auction  was  Campus  Chest's 
biggest  money  raiser  bringing  in  $3,320. 
The  announcer  teases  the  crowd  before 
starting  the  bidding. 


An  air  jammer  performs  before  the 
start  of  the  Greek  auction.  During  the 
week,  an  air  jam  contest  was  held  in 
University  Hall  before  a  sold  out  crowd  in 
which  "Le  Jam"  took  top  honors  for  the 
second  year. 


lohn  S.  matzger 

Ending  the  week  was  the  dance 
marathon  in  which  seven  couples  kept 
themselves  going  for  17  hours.  For  many 
couples  getting  started  was  the  easy 
part,  but  staying  on  their  feet  was 
another  task  at  hand . 
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rive  residence  halls  participated  in 
the  annual  spirit  contest  which  included 
parading  banners  around  University 
Gym.  The  winner  of  the  contest  was 
Shales  Hall, 
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"I  had  a  flashback  of  everything  I'd  done,  and  I  realized  I'd  real- 
ly accomplished  something. ' ' 

-Cheryl  Dickey,  Ms.  Residence  Hall 


espite  Mother  Nature 

On  Campus  Days  pulls  together 


On  Campus  Days 
sponsored  by  the 
Residence  Hal'  Asso- 
ciation gives 
residence  halls  a 
chance  to  promote 
themselves. 


A 

AA,  month  and  a  week  was  all 
they  had  left  to  pull  it  together. 

Reserving  the  rooms  in 
Teacher's  College  for  the  Mr.  and 
Ms.  Residence  Hall  competition 
was  causing  problems.  No  one 
knew  how  to  run  the  tapes  or  do 
the  announcing  for  the  new  Air 
Jam  contest  and  reserving  a 
booster  section  at  the  basketball 
game  was  impossible  without 
enough  student  IDs. 

As  they  made  their  individual 
events  reports  after  the  regular 
Residence  Hall  Association 
meeting,  the  On  Campus  Days 
committee  realized  they  had  a  lot 
to  do. 

During  that  week  which  is  set 
aside  every  year  to  promote 
residence  hall  life,  the  committee 
planned  to  hold  the  traditional 


events,  such  as  Splish  Splash,  as 
well  as  some  new  ones. 

Monday's  traditional  event, 
Splish  Splash,  drew  5  teams  and 
15  spectators  to  Lewellen  Pool. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  the  smell 
of  chlorine  as  four-member  teams 
struggled  for  four  game  trophies. 

The  team  members  whispered 
conspiratorially  as  they  planned 
strategy  before  each  event. 

"Backstroke,"  said  Mike  Loc- 
chetta,  Noblesville  sophomore, 
ducking  his  head  close  to  a  team 
member  as  he  prepared  for  the 
first  leg  of  the  medley  obstacle 
race. 

As  the  judges  tallied  final 
scores,  the  committee  and  team 
members  collected  the  1,000  ping 
pong  balls  they  had  dumped  into 
the  clear  blue  water  for  the  ping 


pong  ball  hunt,  the  last  event. 

Cheers  echoed  across  the  pool 
as  the  Painter-Whitcraft  Penguins 
were  awarded  first  in  the  coed 
division  and  the  Clevenger 
Crawdads  and  Shales  Hall  were 
awarded  first  and  second,  respec- 
tively, in  the  men's  division.  The 
Crawdads  also  won  the  spirit 
award. 

"You  can  go  home  tonight  and 
sleep  well,"  said  the  Crawdads' 
coach  Sean  Campbell,  Fort  Wayne 
freshman.  "I,  for  one,  am  proud 
of  you." 

Housekeepers  who  came  to 
work  Tuesday  were  surprised  to 
find  their  carts  and  service 
elevators  decorated  and  some 
evep  had  coffee  and  donuts 
waiting  in  their  lounges.  It  was 
"Be  Kiiid  to  Your  Housekeeper 
Day." 

Room  and  bulletin  board  judg- 
ing were  also  scheduled,  but  a 
shortage  of  judges  prevented 
completion  of  the  judging  until 
the  next  week. 

Howick  Hall's  bulletin  board 
was  judged  the  best,  and  rooms  in 
Knotts  Hall  and  Clevenger  Hall 
placed  first  in  the  women's  and 
men's  divisions,  respectively. 

"We  felt  really  privileged  to  win 
out  of  all  the  women's  rooms  on 
campus,"  said  Tammy  Bryant, 
Brownsburg  freshman. 
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Before  the  game  Wednesday 
night,  basketball  fans  saw  5  halls 
parade  banners  around  the  gym 
floor  for  the  Spirit  Contest.  Dur- 
ing a  time  out,  with  4  minutes  left 
to  play.  Shales  Hall  was  announc- 
ed the  winner.  The  Cards  also 
came  out  on  top  with  a  74-73  win 
over  Eastern  Illinois  in  overtime. 

The  feeling  in  TC  M-1  was  one 
of  tense  anticipation.  The  au- 
dience was  quiet  and  still;  only 
the  scratching  of  committee 
member  Mark  Ladd's  pencil  on 
paper  was  heard  as  he  made  the 
final  tallies  to  determine  the 
names  of  Mr.  and  Ms. Residence 
Hall  1985. 

For  an  hour  and  a  half,  13 
women  and  eight  men  had  com- 
peted in  casual  wear,  sports  wear 
and  dress  wear.  The  four  finalists 
had  been  announced,  each  had 
answered  an  impromptu  question 
about  residence  hall  life  and  all 
were  anxious  to  hear  the  results. 

When  emcee  Judy  Johnson, 
Botsford  Hail  director,  placed  the 
first  runner-up  sash  on  Whitcraft 
Hall  candidate  Jon  Allmandinger, 
Berne  junior,  that  left  Swinford 
Hall  candidate  Mike  Herbert, 
Greensburg  junior,  as  Mr. 
Residence  Hall  1985. 

Trane  Hall  residents  cheered  as 
Cheryl  Dickey,  Columbus  junior, 
accepted  her  roses  as  the  very 


first  Ms.  Residence  Hall.  Swinford 
Hall  candidate  Angle  Fullenkamp, 
Cincinnati,  OH,  junior  and  first 
runner-up,  gave  her  a  con- 
gratulatory hug. 

"It  was  quite  an  honor,"  Dickey 
said.  "I  had  a  flashback  of 
everything  I'd  done,  and  I  realiz- 
ed I'd  really  accomplished 
something." 

Complications  continued  as  Fri- 
day's sudden  dip  in  the  mercury 
prompted  the  committee  to  con- 
sider moving  the  New  Year's  Eve 
re-enactment  dance  from  the  Stu- 
dent Center  to  a  more  central 
location. 

"We  decided  not  to  change," 
said  Frank  Zok,  director  of 
Palmer  Hall  and  committee  ad- 
viser. "We  already  had  the  room 
and  the  refreshments  and  other 
supplies  had  been  delivered.  For 
some  halls,  it  would  have  been 
farther  away  to  have  it  in 
LaFollette." 

Despite  the  temperatures,  and 
perhaps  because  of  the  cold  and 
the  accompanying  cabin  fever, 
over  65  students  turned  out  for  the 
New  Year's  dance,  complete  with 
party  hats  and  Auld  Lang  Syne  a 
la  Dan  Fogelberg  at  midnight. 

"We  thought  there  might  be  a 
lot  of  people  here,"  said  Tanna 
Stults,  Argos  freshman.  "But  it 
doesn't  matter.  It's  something  to 


Before  the  start  of  the  basketball 
game,  five  residence  halls  parade 
around  University  Gym  showing  off  ban- 
ners they  made.  Svi^inford  Hall  is  all 
smiles  as  they  show  off  their  work  of  art. 
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do." 

The  Air  Jam  was  cancelled 
when  only  four  acts  applied  to 
participate. 

"The  actual  show  would  only 
have  taken  20  minutes,"  Zok  said. 

The  problems  of  the  week  caus- 
ed more  than  one  headache  for 
the  committee. 

Despite  the  interference  from 
the  forces  of  Mother  Nature  in 
terms  of  subzero  temperatures,  29 
halls  participated  in  one  or  more 
events  during  the  week. 

Swinford  Hall  captured  the 
overall  participation  award,  a  pla- 
que and  $50  in  desk  supplies  and 
Clevenger  and  Whitcraft  Halls 
finished  second  and  third, 
respectively. 

The  time  had  slipped  by  quickly 
and  the  week  came  and  went 
before  the  committee  knew  it. 
They  had  brainstormed,  set  plans 
and  carried  them  out.  Some 
events  drew  more  participation 
than  others,  but  it  wasn't  numbers 
that  counted.  The  week  had  made 
residence  hall  life  better  for  more 
than  just  one  hall  resident  and 
that  alone  made  it  all  worth- 
while. =  by  Angle  Fullenkamp 


Before  the  start  of 
the  inner  tube  race, 
two  competitors  await 
instructions  from  the 
starter.  Fifteen  spec- 
tators saw  four  teams 
compete  in  the  an- 
nual Splish  Splash. 


Despite  the 
interference 
from  ttie  forces 
ofMotlier 
Nature  in  terms 
ofsubzero 
temperatures, 
29  tialls  par- 
ticipated in 
one  or  more 
events  during 
ttie  weelc. 
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"We  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  idea 
of  Unity  Weel<  ttirougliout  the  entire 
year." 

-Reverend  Charles  Williams 


nited  they  stood 

Activities  higtiligtit  weel< 
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hile  the  cold  winds  blew 
and  people  passed  by,  Unity  Week 
committee  members  stood  at  the 
scramblelight  and  passed  out 
balloons,  buttons  and  flyers  that 
promoted  the  beginning  of  Unity 
Week  1985. 

According  to  Student  Associa- 
tion President  Steve  Lowry,  Mun- 
cie  sophomore,  "The  week  was 
designed  to  create  campus  unity 
among  all  students."  Along  with 
the  Student  Center  Programming 
Board  and  SA,  the  Black  Student 
Association  designed  the  week's 
activities  so  as  to  unite  all 
students  on  campus. 

The  entire  week  was  changed 
from  the  traditional  events  held  in 
the  past.   University  President 
John  Worthen  signed  a  proclama- 
tion and  officially  declared  the 
week  as  Unity  Week  before  a  host 
of  supportive  campus  ad- 
ministrators. 

A  variety  of  activities 
highlighted  each  day.  At  the  Open 
Mike  presentation,  Dolores 
Williams,  Anderson  freshman, 
stole  the  show  with  a  soul  stirring 
performance  of  a  gospel  song  en- 
titled "Everything  Must  Change" 
and  left  her  audience  begging  for 
an  encore  number. 

The  annual  Martin  Luther  King 
Memorial  Service  was  begun  with 
a  candlelight  march  of  over  200 
students  and  administrators  who 
strolled  from  the  Minority  Student 
Development  House  to  the  first 


Presbyterian  Church  singing  old 
gospel  spirituals  led  by  various 
members  of  BSA. 

Kenny  Morgan,  of  the  Madam 
C.J.  Walker  Urban  Life  Center, 
spoke  for  the  service  along  with 
President  Worthen  and  Dr.  Hal 
Chase,  professor  of  history.  Dr. 
Chase  dedicated  eight  percent  of 
his  salary  to  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Scholarship  Fund  and 
challenged  other  administrators 
and  faculty  in  attendance  to  do 
the  same. 

"I'm  just  one  of  these  people 
who  lives  on  less  rather  than 
more.  I'd  received  a  promotion, 
and  at  the  time  I  felt  that  I  was 
living  alright  off  the  amount  I 
was  receiving  earlier." 

Dr.  Chase  felt  King  was  a  man 
with  a  lot  to  say,  and  one  who  did 
what  he  said. 

"Everyone  says  that  we  ought 
to  do  something,  but  no  one 
would,"  Dr.  Chase  added.  "So,  it's 
like  what  they  always  say:  'If  you 
want  something  done,  you  do  it 
yourself.'" 

The  week  came  to  a  close  as  the 
Rev.  Charles  Williams  of  In- 
dianapolis Black  Expo  encourag- 
ed students  to  do  for  themselves 
by  striving  for  the  best  in 
whatever  they  sought  to  ac- 
complish. 

"We  must  also  keep  in  mind  the 
idea  of  Unity  Week  throughout  the 
entire  year,"  Williams  added.  =  /)y 
Melody  Perry 
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Stephen  Jones,  Muncie  junior, 
listens  while  the  son  of  Dr.  Hal  Chase 
shares  a  tune.  Jones,  president  of  the 
Black  Student  Association,  worked  with 
other  campus  organizations  to  organize 
Unity  Week. 
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Indianapolis  Black  Expo's  Reverend 
Charles  Williams  ends  the  week  with  a 
message  for  all  students.  Williams  en- 
couraged students  to  strive  for  the  best 
in  what  they  wished  to  accomplish. 


Taking  part  in  the  candlelight  march, 
Mrs.  Hal  Chase  and  daughter  join  the 
numerous  students  and  administrators 
for  the  annual  Martin  Luther  King 
Memorial  Service.  The  candlelight 
march,  preceding  the  service,  led  par- 
ticipants to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  memorial. 
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Deborah  Ivy,  Student  Program 
secretary,  and  Vernetta  Johnson,  In- 
dianapolis freshman,  serve  pie  for  a  Uni- 
ty Week  activity. 
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The  University  increased  out-of-zone 
parl<ing  fines  from  $1  to  $5  in  an  attempt 
to  l<eep  people  from  parl^ing  in  areas  for 
which  they  weren't  registered.  For 
some,  the  fine  change  made  no  dif- 
ference. Cars  parked  on  the  grass  circle 
by  Lucina  Hall  are  ticked  for  out-of-zone 
parking. 

Despite  the  increased  parking  space 
provided  by  more  lots,  students  and 
faculty  still  parked  illegally.  Campus 
Policeman  Phil  Fullhart  inspects  a  car 
parked  over  the  curb  behind  Lucina  Hall. 


)ohn  S.  metzfler 

Part  of  Debby  Strauch's  duties  as  a 
mounted  patrol  is  to  oversee  campus 
parking  areas.  The  increased  visibility  of 
mounted  police  patrols  deterred 
students  and  faculty  from  illegal  parking . 
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"Students  are  still  going  to  want  to  park  in  faculty  and 
staff  spaces  because  they  are  closer. " 

-Annabell  Epperson,  Office  of  Traffic  and  Safety 


00  many  tows  to  count 

Fines  didn't  l<eep  everyone  from  parlcing  Illegally 
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hen  Henry  Ford  built  his 
assembly  line  to  mass  produce 
cars,  he  never  imagined  the  pro- 
blems all  those  cars  would  some- 
day cause  on  campuses,  especial- 
ly campuses  with  as  little  parking 
as  Ball  State. 

Cars  on  campus  were  classified 
as  freshman,  student,  faculty-staff 
and  visitor  and  each  category  had 
certain  lots  that  only  those  cars 
could  park  in.  That  couldn't  be 
more  fair;  except  if  they  were 
freshmen  cars  that  could  only  be 
parked  in  the  gravel  dunes  of  the 
Freshman  Lot.  Also,  the  number 
of  spaces  in  each  classification 
didn't  always  coincide  with  the 
number  of  cars  registered  for  it. 

"We  always  overregister,"  said 
Annabell  Epperson,  office 
manager  of  the  Office  of  Traffic 
and  Safety.  "You  can  overfill  and 
still  have  plenty  of  parking 
because  although  many  of  the  pro- 
fessors register  more  than  one 
car,  they  are  only  going  to  drive 
one  on  any  day." 

In  September,  5,973  student  and 
3,796  faculty  cars  were  registered. 
However,  only  2,700  spaces  were 
designated  for  students  and  only 
1,300  were  available  for  faculty 
and  staff. 

Many  students  and  faculty  had 
trouble  finding  proper  places  to 
park.  In  September  3,823  tickets 
were  issued  for  violations  ranging 
from  out-of-zone  parking  to  im- 
proper registration.  However,  it 
was  a  decrease  from  the  previous 
year,  when  5,020  tickets  were 
issued  for  that  month. 

In  an  attempt  to  cut  violations 
even  further,  a  190-space  lot  for 
upperclassmen  was  completed 
behind  Johnson  Complex. 
However,  two  rows  of  the 
LaFollette  lot  were  taken  from  the 
students  and  a  new  160-space  lot 
was  built  adjacent  to  the  Bell 
Building  to  create  more  spaces 
for  faculty  and  staff. 

Despite  this  increased  space, 
some  people  were  still  doubtful 
that  it  would  make  a  difference. 


"Students  are  still  going  to  want 
to  park  in  faculty  and  staff  spaces 
because  they  are  closer,"  said  Ep- 
person. "They  will  try  and  beat 
the  system  and  see  how  long  they 
can  get  away  with  parking  an 
unregistered  car." 

Increasing  available  parking 
wasn't  the  only  attempt  that  was 
made  to  cut  down  on  the  number 
of  tickets.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  founding  of  Ball  State,  the 
parking  fines  were  increased. 
However,  the  registration  fees  re- 
mained the  same. 

"The  price  of  registration  has 
not  gone  up  at  all  since  Ball  State 
began,"  said  Epperson.  "Our 
registration  fees  are  very  cheap. 
Other  universities  just  laugh  when 
they  hear  how  low  our  fees  are." 

Previously  fines  had  ranged 
from  $1  to  $5,  but  students  and 
faculty  found  themselves  paying 
between  $5  and  $50  for  violations. 
Non-registered  cars  and  cars 
parked  out-of-zone  got  the  most 
tickets,  which  ranged  from  $5  to 
$10.  However,  if  fines  were  not 
promptly  paid,  they  increased. 

A  ticket  on  a  non-registered  car 
could  be  voided  if  the  owner  of  the 
car  agreed  to  register  his  car 
within  three  days.  However,  after 
seven  days  the  $10  fine  would  be 
raised  to  $20.  If  the  ticket  was  still 
not  paid,  it  went  on  record  at  the 
Administration  Building. 

"At  that  point,  the  students 
can't  register  for  the  next  quarter 
until  they  pay  their  fines,"  said 
Epperson.  "Students  that  would 
be  graduating  wouldn't  get  their 
transcripts  released  until  the  fines 
are  paid." 

Despite  these  stricter  rules, 
many  tickets  were  left  unpaid  and 
students  hoped  that  somehow  the 
record  of  their  tickets  would  be 
lost. 

"We  have  a  good  amount  of 
tickets  for  which  we  receive  no 
response,"  said  Epperson.  "A  lot 
of  people  don't  bother,  hoping  that 
we  won't  make  the  connection  and 
collect  the  fine." 


For  some  students  the  situation 
went  beyond  tickets,  and  they 
would  return  home  to  find  that 
their  car  had  been  towed  away  by 
Nye's  Wrecker  Service.  The  cam- 
pus police  often  bore  the  brunt  of 
any  arguments  that  arose  with 
students  if  they  were  still  on  the 
scene  when  the  student  arrived. 

"We  don't  get  much  hassling 
from  the  students,"  said  Sgt.  Joe 
Pauley.  "Most  of  the  time  they 
will  just  question  the  cir- 
cumstances and  say  they  didn't 
have  a  place  to  park. 

"Most  of  the  officers  are 
understanding,  but  in  some  situa- 
tions an  excuse  just  doesn't  cut 
any  ice,  like  when  a  student  has 
parked  in  a  student  disabled 
space,"  he  added.  "Those  places 
have  just  got  to  stay  open. 

"And  if  a  wrecker  has  already 
been  called  before  the  student  ar- 
rives, they  have  to  either  pay  for 
the  wrecker  or  have  the  car  towed 
because  that  wrecker  service  is 
independent  of  Ball  State." 

The  majority  of  tickets  issued 
were  out-of-zone  tickets,  and  some 
students  felt  that  eliminating  the 
faculty  and  student  labels  on  the 
lots  would  alleviate  problems. 

"I  think  the  area  between 
Lucina  and  the  Administration 
Building  shouldn't  just  be  for 
faculty  and  staff,"  said  Judi  Levi, 
a  junior  who  commuted  from 
Anderson  daily.  "We  pay  just  like 
they  do,  but  they  get  the  better 
spots.  I  think  all  the  parking 
should  be  first  come,  first  serve." 

Attempts  had  been  made  to  cut 
down  on  violations  -  more  park- 
ing spaces  had  been  added  and 
fines  had  been  increased.  But, 
regardless  of  the  labels  on  park- 
ing lots,  students  and  faculty  still 
parked  where  they  didn't  belong. 

But  in  the  meantime,  cars  kept 
rolling  off  the  assembly  lines  and 
some  into  illegal  parking 
spaces,  along  with  the  retaining 
lot  at  Nye's  Wrecking 
Service.  =  6y  Angle  FuUenkamp 
and  Gary  Sewell 
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I  "The  people  that  had  cars  and  didn  't  ride  the  shuttle 

bus  were  paying  for  the  shuttle  buses. " 
-Robert  Linson,  vice  president  for  University  relations 

hat's  fair  is  fare  —  >  v^ 

Shuttle  bus  cuts  ended  ttie  free  ride  for  students 
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load  of  homework  and  a  30- 
minute  walk  lie  ahead.  As  if  run- 
ning from  class  to  class  wasn't 
enough,  tired  feet  now  refused  to 
make  that  long  trip  back  home. 

As  a  shuttle  bus  pulled  to  a  stop 
at  the  corner,  a  quick  rummage 
through  loose  change  revealed  on- 
ly four  pennies,  one  nickel  and  a 
foil  gum  wrapper-not  enough  for 
the  15-cent  ride  home.  The  book- 
laden  backpack  was  hitched  up  a 
little  higher,  with  home  the  seem- 
ingly unattainable  destination. 

Never  before  had  students  had 
to  pay  any  kind  of  fare  for  using 
the  campus  shuttle  buses.  But 
beginning  Sept.  10,  students 
realized  what  a  luxury  the  once- 
free  service  had  been  when  15 
cents  per  ride  or  a  $15  per  quarter 
pass  were  needed  to  ride  the 
buses. 

The  fees  were  instated  to 
eliminate  the  need  to  support  the 
bus  system  solely  by  the  vehicle 
facilities  fund  and  to  redirect 
money  to  repair  and  construct 
parking  lots,  according  to  Robert 
Linson,  vice  president  for  Univer- 
sity Relations. 

"The  people  that  had  cars  and 
didn't  ride. the  shuttle  bus  were 
paying  for  the  shuttle  buses,"  Lin- 
son explained. 

The  original  cutback  proposal 
eliminated  one  of  the  two  Red 
Line  buses,  cutting  Scheidler  shut- 
tle services  in  half,  and  left  the 
White  Line  services  as  they  were. 

Even  though  the  cutback  would 
have  saved  the  University  $40,000, 
according  to  Linson,  residents  of 
Scheidler  Apartments,  the  mar- 
ried housing  addition  located  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  campus, 


objected  to  the  proposal. 

Scheidler  resident  Jody  Moisan, 
Marion  sophomore,  circulated  a 
petition  that  showed  residents 
would  rather  pay  for  the  shuttle 
bus  service  than  lose  it. 

"It  seems  every  year  they  cut  a 
service  at  the  end  of  the  Spring 
Quarter  around  finals  when  peo- 
ple aren't  in  a  position  to  do 
anything  about  it,"  Moisan  said. 
"My  parents  told  me  not  to  com- 
plain but  to  do  something,  so  I 
did." 

Moisan  and  another  Scheidler 
resident,  Linda  Moore,  Gas  City, 
compiled  401  signatures  between 
residents  of  Scheidler  and  An- 
thony Apartments. 

"Scheidler  students  were  very 
receptive  to  the  petition,  more  so 
than  Anthony  residents  because 
Scheidler  is  much  farther  from 
campus,"  Moisan  said. 

The  combined  responses, 
however,  were  enough  to  convince 
University  officials  that  students 
needed  the  shuttle  service.  But 
the  students  would  have  to  pay  to 
keep  it. 

Moore  said  that  although  the  ad- 
ded expense  didn't  cut  too  heavily 
into  students'  pockets,  it  was  still 
just  one  more  thing  they  had  to 
worry  about  paying  for. 

"It's  very  difficult  being  mar- 
ried and  trying  to  make  it  in  these 
apartments,"  she  said.  "The 
University  says,  'Well,  we  want  $5 
for  a  parking  sticker,  $15  to  ride 
the  bus  and  then,  this  much  for 
tuition  and  books.'  You  keep  get- 
ting hit  from  all  sides!" 

Even  though  the  charges  had  to 
be  paid  as  part  of  a  compromise 
to  eliminating  the  service,  most 


shuttle  bus  riders  had  to  admit 
that  paying  was  better  than  walk- 
ing. 

"If  the  buses  had  been  cut,  my 
husband  would  have  had  to  take 
me  to  campus  when  he  went  to 
work  -  three  hours  before  any  of 
my  classes,"  said  Sandra  Shrock, 
Muncie  junior  and  a  Scheidler 
resident. 

Moisan  added  that  without  the 
bus  service  she  and  her  husband 
would  have  had  to  buy  a  car. 

Joyce  Young,  Winchester 
freshman,  not  only  had  to  worry 
about  getting  to  school  but  also 
about  how  to  get  her  3-year-old 
daughter  to  the  day  care  center 
and  home  again. 

"The  shuttle  bus  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  my  daily  routine," 
Young  said.  "I  don't  mind  paying 
the  fare  for  myself,  but  if  I'd  have 
to  pay  for  my  daughter  to  ride,  I'd 
be  pretty  upset." 

Whatever  the  situation,  students 
had  to  adjust  to  the  problems  the 
new  shuttle  bus  fares  caused. 

Many  found  themselves  putting 
their  measly  change  back  in  their 
pockets  and  starting  the  long  walk 
home  as  a  nice  warm  bus  slowly 
pulled  away  from  the  curb 
without  them.  They  couldn't  help 
wondering  to  themselves  if  buying 
a  bus  pass  wouldn't  have  been 
such  a  bad  idea  after  all. 

For  others,  the  decision  was  ob- 
vious. Their  distance  from  cam- 
pus made  the  extra  money  worth 
the  time  saved.  They  didn't  have 
to  wait  for  sub-zero  temperatures 
and  torrential  rains  to  con- 
vince them  they'd  be  riding  the 
next  time  they  headed  for 
home.^^by  Kim  Simpson 


54  Shuttle  Buses 


John  S.  metzger 

It  wasn't  long  before  students  were 
well  aware  of  the  fare  for  riding  campus 
shuttle  buses.  Amy  Hogan,  Muncie 
sophomore,  and  Rob  Kent,  Columbus 
junior,  still  find  the  service  worth  the 
price. 

Campus  shuttle  bus  driver  Bob  Jef- 
feres  waits  on  one  last  hurrying  student 
before  heading  for  the  next  stop  on  his 
route.  Changes  in  the  shuttle  service  not 
only  required  students  to  pay  a  fee  but 
one  of  the  lines'  buses  was  also 
eliminated. 


John  S.  metzger 
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Campus  Police  Corporal  Steve  Hiatt 
and  Officer  Vicki  Jofinson  tal<e  a  sfiort 
break  in  the  West  Quad  parking  lot.  The 
officers  patrolled  campus,  wrote  tickets 
and  took  care  of  complaints  concerning 
noisy  parties. 

Campus  Police  Officer  Vicki  Johnson 
listens  to  a  student's  explanation  of  why 
he  and  his  friend  ran  from  her  and  other 
officers.  The  two  students  could  have 
been  arrested,  but  officers  Johnson  and 
Steve  Hiatt  drove  them  both  home  with  a 
warning  to  stay  in  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing. 


Brad  Sauter 

Corporal  Steve  Hiatt  listens  closely 
for  more  information  for  the  Investigation 
of  campus  assaults. 
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"We  have  the  same  authority  as  any  other  policeman 
in  the  state.  We've  really  got  a  city  here  in  itself." 

-Capt.  James  St.  Myer,  campus  police 
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hey've  got  the  beat 

Campus  police  help  students 


.  hev  had  more  authority  than 
students  might  have  thought,  but 
they  didn't  abuse  it  like  many 
said  they  did.  The  Men  in  Maroon, 
as  they  were  sometimes  called, 
were  actually  quite  different  from 
the  stereotype  Ball  State  had 
given  them. 

"We  have  the  same  authority  as 
any  other  policeman  in  the  state," 
explained  Capt.  James  St.  Myer 
of  the  campus  police.  "We've 
really  got  a  city  here  in  itself." 

The  officers  were  trained  in  the 
same  program  and  given  the 
same  jurisdiction  on  campus,  in 
Muncie  or  in  Delaware  County  as 
the  Indiana  State  Police. 

Captain  St.  Myer  said  that  help- 
ing the  student  often  required  the 
department  to  work  hand-in-hand 
with  city  police.  Most  situations 
involved  underage  drinking  or 
complaints  from  neighbors. 

"We're  not  here  to  harass 
students,  but  to  help  them,"  he 
said.  "If  the  city  police  pick  up  a 
Ball  State  student,  they'll  call  us 
and  we  take  it  from  there.  We  do 
this  more  often  than  most  people 
realize." 

For  many  in  this  situation,  call- 
ing in  the  campus  police  meant 
the  difference  between  spending 
the  night  in  jail  and  just  getting 
back  to  their  dorm  room  safely. 

But  being  prepared  to  help 
more  than  17,000  students  was  not 
what  most  would  call  an  easy  job 
and  it  took  a  force  of  30  dedicated 
officers  to  successfully  pull  it  off. 

As  Sgt.  Joe  Pauley  patrolled 
Petty  Road  in  front  of  University 
Gym  a  student  flagged  him  down, 
parking  ticket  in  hand. 

5:08  p.m. -Cancelled  student 
parking  ticket  after  she  explained 
politely  that  she  was  unaware  that 
her  car  was  parked  on  a  curb. 


Officers  were  required  to  com- 
plete incident  reports  and  some 
chose  to  do  so  between  calls. 
Others  filled  this  time  with 
building  security  checks  and  park- 
ing lot  patrols.  But  it  didn't  take 
long  before  the  dispatcher  was 
back  on  the  radio. 

5:27  p.m. "Released  two 
students  trapped  in  an  elevator  in 
Knotts  Hall.  Called  maintenance 
to  make  repairs. 

However,  University  police  also 
received  calls  about  problems 
that  wouldn't  normally  be  con- 
sidered regular  police  work. 

7:29  p.m. -Took  student  from 
Clevenger  Hall  to  Health  Center. 

Students  going  to  the  Health 
Center  after  normal  hours  had  to 
have  a  campus  police  escort.  The 
officers  also  transported  those 
students  who  couldn't  get  around 
to  their  classes. 

But  during  the  day  shift,  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  day  was  spent 
performing  routine  duties  as 
students  found  out  when  they 
returned  to  cars  with  yellow 
tickets  stuck  under  the  wipers. 

Rarely  did  the  day  shift  offer 
the  excitement  of  the  Starsky  and 
Hutch  variety;  for  the  night  shift, 
however,  it  was  more  of  a  reality. 

It  was  during  the  night-time 
hours  that  loud  parties  were 
reported  and  a  careful  eye  had  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  people  drink- 
ing and  driving. 

10:23  p.m. -Three  black  males 
in  a  green  AMC  made 
chauvinistic  remarks  toward 
female  officer  Vicki  Johnson. 
After  running  a  check  on  the  car 
she  finds  that  it  is  not  stolen. 

10:26  p.m. -The  same  three  men 
were  pulled  over  for  an  illegal 
turn.  They  had  been  drinking  but 
were  not  intoxicated.  Advised  to 
go  on  about  their  business. 


Brad  Sauter 

No  sooner  had  Johnson  finished 
the  run  than  another  call  came 
from  the  dispatcher.  The 
residents  of  921  Neeley  heard  loud 
noises  out  back  and  suspected  a 
prowler. 

Immediately,  concern  filled 
Johnson's  face.  Parking  a  few 
houses  away,  she  approached  the 
yard  and  headed  for  the  area 
where  the  noise  had  been  heard. 
Nothing  but  a  dog  in  a  trash  can, 
but  officers  never  knew  what 
might  confront  them  and  all 
realized  that  the  utmost  caution 
had  to  be  exercised  in  all  situa- 
tions. 

As  the  midnight  hour  approach- 
ed, people  deciding  that  their 
neighbors  had  partied  long  enough 
called  in. 

"Usually  we  don't  say  much  un- 
til we  get  a  complaint,"  Johnson 
explained.  "That's  our  first 
reason  to  move  them  inside.  On 
the  first  visit  we  move  them  in 
and  ask  them  to  quiet  down.  If  we 
have  to  come  back  a  second  time, 
the  party's  over." 

12:20  a.m. -Responded  to  com- 
plaint of  a  large,  loud  party.  Upon 
arrival  there  were  nearly  250 
students  present.  Officers  advised 
hosts  to  break  up  the  party.  Hosts 
complied  immediately  and  none  of 
the  guests  were  carded. 

12:37  a.m. -Report  of  loud  party 
on  Queen  Street.  Officer  observed 
no  disorderly  conduct,  music  was 
not  excessively  loud  and  all 
students  were  inside. 

But  with  each  call,  officers 
always  entered  the  situation  with 
the  idea  of  helping  students 
foremost  in  their  minds.  It  was 
only  after  students  failed  to 
cooperate  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Men  in  Maroon  even  came  close 
to  the  stereotype_those  students 
had  given  them.= by  Mark  Smith 
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"The  typical  student  has  not  been  getting  heaith  care 
on  his  own  long  enough  to  know  what  a  good  thing  we 
have  going  here. " 

-Dr.  Michael  Seidle,  Health  Center  director 


iverse  diagnoses 

students  were  treated  right 


,  t  happens  to  all  students  sooner 
or  later.  They  catch  a  bad  cold,  or 
sprain  an  ankle  playing  tackle 
football,  or  get  cut  on  last  night's 
Chef  Boyardee  can.  When  the 
vitamin  C  and  Grandma's  chicken 
soup  run  out,  many  of  them  turn 
to  the  Health  Center. 

Not  only  was  the  Center  closer 
than  students'  family  physicians, 
but  Ball  Memorial  Hospital 
wouldn't  treat  any  student  who 
hadn't  been  to  the  center  first. 
But  being  the  only  facility 
available  didn't  necessarily  mean 
it  was  the  best. 

"I  went  to  the  Health  Center 
with  the  notion  that  I  had  a  blad- 
der infection,"  said  Cynthia  Char- 
vonneau,  Merriville  sophomore. 
"When  I  saw  the  doctor,  she 
wanted  to  test  me  for  hepatitis. 
She  punched  me  in  my  side  where 
my  liver  is  and  said  if  it  hurt  right 
away  I  had  hepatitis  and  if  it  hurt 
shortly  after  I  didn't.  The  punch 
hurt  for  about  four  hours  after- 
ward." 

Charvonneau  wasn't  the  only 
student  to  distrust  a  Health 
Center  employee's  diagnosis. 

"I  went  to  the  Health  Center 
and  the  nurse  didn't  take  my 
temperature  or  anything,"  said 
Barb  Blair,  Fort  Wayne 
sophomore.  "The  doctor  just  ask- 
ed me  what  was  wrong  and  gave 
me  some  medicine.  It  didn't  work. 
Later  I  had  to  go  to  my  doctor  at 
home." 

Dr.  Michael  Seidle,  director  of 
the  Center  since  1981,  believed  the 
negative  responses  came  from 
students  who  had  little  experience 
in  dealing  with  their  health  pro- 
blems independently. 

"These  students  have  unreal- 
istic expectations,"  he  said. 
"Persistence  in  coming  back  and 
following  up  is  where  they  often 
fall  short.  The  typical  student  has 
not  been  getting  health  care  on  his 
own  long  enough  to  know  what  a 
good  thing  we  have  going  here." 

But  the  Health  Center  wasn't 
without  support.  Some  students 


felt  the  bad  comments  about  the 
facility  were  often  exaggerated 
and  unfounded. 

"When  I  went,  I  was  so  sick 
that  I  could  hardly  get  up  in  the 
morning,"  said  Allison  Ballard, 
Detroit  junior.  "They  took  their 
time  and  examined  me  complete- 
ly before  prescribing  medication. 
I  was  pleased  with  their  treat- 
ment and  the  medication  work- 
ed." 

Dr.  Seidle  had  reason  to  believe 
that  statements  like  Ballard's 
were  somewhat  popular. 

"We  have  received  several  calls 
from  hall  directors  complimenting 
us  on  our  work,"  he  said.  "We 
also  conduct  a  random  survey  of 
100  students  throughout  the  year. 
It  asks  questions  about  the  time 
waited,  disposition  of  doctors  and 
nurses  and  treatment  received. 

"Last  year  90  percent  of  the 
students  who  participated  in  the 
survey  were  pleased  with  the  ser- 
vice they  received,"  Dr.  Seidle 
said. 

A  positive  survey  wasn't  the  on- 
ly reason  Dr.  Seidle  had  for  being 
proud  of  the  Center.  Dr.  Leiand 
Brown,  a  retired  Muncie  surgeon, 
joined  the  staff  to  add  orthopedics 
to  its  services  and  new  laboratory 
facilities  were  installed. 

The  remainder  of  the  Center's 
staff  included  14  registered 
nurses,  10  of  whom  were  full-time, 
eight  licensed  physicians  and  one 
general  surgeon.  Dr.  Seidle  has 
received  awards  from  the 
American  Medical  Association  for 
his  work  in  continuing  education 
and  was  elected  to  sit  on  the 
board  of  the  Mid-American  Col- 
lege Health  Association. 

So  they  waited  on  the  north  side 
of  campus  to  wrap  the  next 
sprained  ankle  or  nurse  the  next 
24-hour  flu  victim  back  to  health. 
And  whether  student  response  to 
the  Health  Center  was  bad  or 
good,  its  employees  were  able  to 
face  student's  problems  as  they 
came  through  the  door.  =  i>y  Robin 
Mills 


Health  Center 


Physical  therapy  was  part  ot  the  treat- 
ment for  Michael  Smith,  Dyer  junior, 
when  he  injured  his  knee.  Health  Center 
Therapy  Aide  Kimberly  Rybarczyk  keeps 
an  eye  on  the  amount  of  weight  Smith  is 
allowed  to  lift. 


After  six  weeks,  it's  finally  coming 
off.  Dr.  Leiand  Brown,  the  Health  Cen- 
ter's new  orthopedic  surgeon,  makes  a 
second  cut  to  remove  a  walking  cast. 
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A  prescription  for  Christi  Sculthorp, 
Indianapolis  freshman,  means  paper- 
work for  Health  Center  Registered  Nurse 
Marge  Barnes. 
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A  little  polisti  on  the  product  always 
tielped  the  University  Singers  live  up  to 
their  professional  reputation.  Damon 
Brown,  Yorl<town  sophomore,  and  Lori 
Reed,  Muncie  sophomore,  work  the 
kinks  out  of  a  lift  during  a  Miss  Ball  State 
Pageant  rehearsal. 


Right  on  the  rhythm  of  a  dance  step  is 
Brian  Shockney,  Windfall  sophomore. 
Although  Shockney  came  down  with 
pneumonia  and  also  underwent  knee 
surgery,  he  performed  for  the  University 
Singers'  tour  Fall  Quarter  through  both 
illnesses. 

A  would-be  Clint  Eastwood  watches 
the  antics  of  Lori  Childs  and  Lori  Reed, 
Muncie  sophomores,  as  they  set  him  up 
for  a  line  in  "Make  My  Day."  The  tune, 
from  the  movie  "Sudden  Impact,"  prov- 
ed to  be  a  tour  favorite  as  an  audience 
participation  number. 
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"One  of  the  highlights  had  to  be  perform- 
ing in  Disney,  it  was  a  dream  come  true." 

-Matt  Wolfe,  Anderson  sophomore 


our  to  dance 

Singers  travel  to  Disney 


W 


hen  the  University  Singers 
drew  the  final  curtain  on  their 
"Lady  America"  tour,  they 
recognized  something  unique  in 
their  work. 

All  the  experiences  on  their  12- 
week,  103-show  journey  were 
special,  from  the  flurries  of  five- 
minute  football  games  to  the  in- 
novation of  eccentric  sleeping 
postures.  Each  singer  seasoned  as 
a  performer,  became  better 
equipped  as  a  promoter  and  had 
made  changes  that  were  part  of 
life  on  the  road. 

It  wasn't  the  same  old  song  and 
dance. 

There  were  days  when  the  over- 
worked sound  system  squealed  in 
mid-performance  and  nights  when 
fatigue  dampened  the  dazzle  of 
every  dance  step,  but  everyone 
learned  to  take  things  in  stride. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  the  group 
to  get  its  first  taste  of  adversity 
as  a  dress  rehearsal  intended  only 
for  parents  and  friends  became  a 
musical  riot  scene  in  front  of 
several  University  dignitaries,  in- 
cluding President  John  Worthen. 

Scattered  with  hobbled  solos, 
forgotten  dances  and  miscued  en- 
trances, the  opening  night 
wreckage  had  to  quickly  be  eras- 
ed from  the  singers  minds. 

"In  my  15  years  with  the 
Singers,  our  dress  rehearsal  had 
to  be  the  worst  show  I've  ever 
been  associated  with,"  said  Larry 
Boye,  Singers  director.  "From 
beginning  to  end  it  was  a  comedy 
of  errors." 


Centerstage,  Scott  Fox,  Noblesville 
senior,  rocks  in  the  spotlight  to  a  rousing 
rendition  of  "Jump,  Shout,  Boogie."  Fox 
was  one  of  only  two  University  Singer 
members  that  returned  from  the  group's 
1982  Fall  Tour. 


Over  100  hours  of  rehearsal  had 
gone  into  preparation  for  the 
quarter  and  no  one  was  about  to 
let  it  all  go  to  waste. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  the  magic 
to  reappear. 

Tensions  were  high  and  nerves 
were  on  edge,  but  as  the  lights 
glared  into  focus  and  the  curtains 
rose  on  high  school  stages  across 
Indiana,  the  Singers  put  it  all 
together. 

"Our  first  show  was  more  of  a 
confidence  booster  than  anything 
else,"  said  Scott  Marhanka, 
LaPorte  junior.  "We  never 
doubted  that  we  could  be  great, 
but  after  coming  off  a  horrible 
show,  it  was  super  to  feel  the 
energy  of  doing  things  right." 

Opening  with  the  funky  "Livin' 
It  Up,"  the  14  singer-dancers, 
seven  instrumentalists,  three 
technicians  and  two  directors 
made  the  kind  of  music  that  had 
earned  them  the  reputation  of  the 
nation's  top  performing  group  of 
their  kind.  With  a  well-balanced 
blend  of  rock,  jazz,  Broadway  and 
country  music,  it  didn't  take  long 
for  the  tour's  audiences  to  get 
caught  up  in  the  action. 

The  favorite  number  among  au- 
diences was  the  group's  original 
patriotic  medley,  "Lady 
America."  Deckedout  in  red, 
white  and  blue  costumes,  the 
Singers  included  27  different 
songs  in  the  non-stop  tribute 
which  ended  with  the  glamour  of 
chaser  lights  and  the  spectacle  of 
a  20-foot  tall  flag  as  a  backdrop. 

"After  we  did  'Lady  America' 
for  the  first  time,  it  was  incredi- 
ble how  many  tears  and  how 
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'Come  on  and  jump  on  in!"  croons 
Lisa  Schurr,  South  Bend  junior,  during 
the  University  Singers'  Elwood  High 
School  performance.  Schurr  sang  the 
song  80  times  throughout  the  Fall 
Quarter  tour. 


66 

Even  when  we  were 

working  our  hardest 

and  things  were  running 

close  on  time,  there  was 

always  a  laugh  on  the 

way. 

99 

-Brian  Shockney 
Windfall  sophomore 


University  Hall  w^as  a  musical 
madhouse  on  the  night  of  the  University 
Singers'  "Lady  of  America"  dress 
rehearsal.  First  night  foul-ups  gave 
everyone  from  technicians  to  the  per- 
formers the  motivation  to  buckle  down 
and  work  harder  than  ever  so  they  could 
make  the  upcoming  tour  a  successful 
one. 


•     \ 
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All  smiles  and  spirit,  Gina  Wantz, 
Muncie  junior,  brings  her  version  of 
"Livin'  It  Up!"  to  a  close.  Whether  it  was 
an  8  a.m.  performance  before  an 
elementary  school  assembly  or  the  fifth 
show  of  the  day.  University  Singers 
always  looked  fresh  and  full  of  energy  on 
stage. 
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much  emotion  poured  from 
everyone,"  said  Lori  Childs,  Mun- 
cie sophomore.  "It  seemed  lilce  a 
bolt  of  lightning  hit  the  entire 
group  and  told  us  just  how  impor- 
tant the  music  we  were  singing 
really  was." 

As  most  people  didn't  realize, 
not  every  waking  hour  was  filled 
with  music.  Aside  from  four  per- 
formances a  day,  there  was  the 
business  of  recruitifig  students, 
the  discomfort  of  five-hour  bus 
rides  in  90-degree  heat,  the 
fatigue  of  pre-dawn  wake-up  calls 
and  the  heavy  labor  of  construc- 
ting the  seven-foot  set  for  each 
show.  But  everyone  made  the  best 
of  it. 

"Even  when  we  were  working 
our  hardest  and  things  were  runn- 
ing close  on  time,  there  was 
always  a  laugh  on  the  way,"  said 
Brian  Shockney,  Windfall 
sophomore.  "Nobody  in  the  group 
could  take  being  serious  for  too 
long  and  sooner  or  later  somebody 
would  always  break  the  tension." 

The  jokes  didn't  stop  offstage; 
there  were  always  surprises  crop- 
ping up  during  shows.  Whether  it 
was  Lisa  Schurr,  South  Bend 
sophomore,  showing  up  after  a 
number  was  half-over,  or  Scott 
Taylor,  Fort  Myers,  Fla., 
sophomore,  missing  an  entrance 
as  the  show's  "Texaco  Man"  four 
consecutive  times,  there  was 
always  something  cooking  that  on- 
ly fate  knew  about. 

When  they  weren't  selling  the 
campus  through  performing,  the 
group  talked  to  classes,  held 
clinics,  did  radio  shows  and  spent 
countless  hours  answering  stu- 
dent's questions  that  covered  all 
parts  of  "life  after  12th  grade." 


"The  main  reason  the  Universi- 
ty backed  us  on  the  tour  was  pro- 
motion," Boye  said.  "We  did  our 
best  to  enroll  students  who  were 
interested  in  what  the  campus  had 
to  offer." 

It  was  true  that  hard  work  went 
on  offstage,  but  the  real  bread 
and  butter  of  the  tour  appeared 
when  three-piece  suits  were 
replaced  by  red-sequined 
costumes,  conversation  gave  way 
to  a  microphone  and  the 
Singers  let  their  music  do  the 
talking. 

"If  they  wanted  us  to  rock,  we'd 
come  out  firing,  but  if  they  were 
looking  for  a  mellower  gig,  we 
were  happy  to  oblige,"  said 
James  Alston,  assistant  director 
and  lead  saxophonist. 

But  after  shows  for  over  100,000 
viewers  and  many  standing  ova- 
tions, it  was  difficult  for  any 
Singer  to  single  out  one  show  as 
the  best. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  shows 
where  we  hit  home  with  the  crowd 
because  people  started  running 
onstage  for  autographs  after  the 
show.  Whenever  that  happened, 
we  knew  something  was  going 
right,"  said  Chris  Gordon,  Con- 
nersville  junior. 

After  over  100  exhausting  shows 
and  thousands  of  miles  traveled, 
the  group  was  given  the  reward  of 
soaking  up  all  the  Florida  rays 
they  could  during  a  week  of  vaca- 
tioning on  St.  Petersburg  Beach 
and  a  final  show  in  Walt  Disney 
World. 

"So  many  unforgettable  things 
happened  in  Florida  that  I 
couldn't  count  them,"  said  Matt 
Wolfe,  Anderson  sophomore.  "One 
of  the  highlights  had  to  be  per- 
forming in  Disney,  it  was  a 


dream-come-true." 

Boye  said,  "Even  more  gratify- 
ing than  Disney  was  knowing  just 
how  much  effort  and  emotion  the 
kids  put  into  the  tour.  I  have  to 
say  it  was  the  best  12  weeks  of  my 
teaching  career." 

With  the  tour  over,  many  new 
friends  and  a  feeling  of  pride,  the 
tour  group  rejoined  forces  with 
the  home-based  Singers  to  make 
an  eventful  1984  into  an  even  bet- 
ter 1985.  All  wasn't  wine  and  roses 
when  they  returned,  however,  as 
a  decision  by  the  School  of  Music 
cancelled  the  Singer's  long- 
standing show,  "Spectacular,"  for 
the  first  time  in  two  decades. 

"We  had  problems  getting  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  show," 
Boye  said,  "and  we  decided  that 
rather  than  do  a  cheap  show,  we 
would  wait  until  next  year  and  do 
the  20th  anniversary  show  the 
way  it  should  be  done." 

Even  without  the  labor  of  put- 
ting together  the  spring  ex- 
travaganza, the  Singers  kept 
more  than  a  little  busy  with  per- 
formances for  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly,  Beech  Grove 
Show  Choir  Invitational  and  a  sell- 
out showcase  with  the  Marion 
26th-Street  Singers.  The  tour 
group,  however,  could  never 
forget  their  quarter  together. 

To  some  members  the  tour  was 
like  a  rollercoaster  ride  they  took 
through  southern  Indiana,  and  to 
others  it  was  the  memory  of  sign- 
ing their  first  of  hundreds  of 
autographs  to  flipped  out  junior 
high  teeny-boppers. 

But  to  each  and  every  one  it 
was  the  discovery  of  a  part  of 
themselves  they  never  knew  -  the 
part  that  lived  by  a  brand  new 
song  and  dance,  ^by  Damon 
Brown 


Keith  Djnn 

Part  of  a 

University 

Singer's  job  was 

to  learn  how  to 

use  make-up  to 

enhance  facial 

features. 

Mischon 

Stigleman,  tvlun- 

cle  sophomore, 

applies  the 

finishing 

touches  before 

stepping  on  to 

the  stage. 
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I  rayons,  fingerpaint,  modeling 
clay  and  colorful  building  blocks 
sat  on  miniature  play  tables 
waiting  for  the  small  group  of 
children  sitting  quietly  around  a 
rocking  chair  in  the  corner. 

As  the  book  ended,  the  children 
kept  anxious  eyes  riveted  to  the 
storyteller,  waiting  for  her  to  call 
the  names  of  those  who  had 
behaved  well  enough  to  start  Free 
Time  first. 

"What  color  is  the  paint,  Jon?" 
asked  Toni  Scott,  a  child  care 
supervisor  for  Huffer  Memorial 
Children's  Center. 

"Red,"  Jon  said. 

"Very  good.  Today,  we're  going 
to  paint  all  the  things  we  can 
think  of  that  are  red,"  she 
answered. 
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Playing  with  trains  during  free  time 
occupies  4-year-olds  Chris  Richmond, 
Jason    Redwine    and    P.J.    Williamson. 


But  the  children  of  Ball  State 
faculty  and  students  did  more 
than  just  stick  their  fingers  in  col- 
ors of  paint,  and  campus  and 
community  day  care  center  in- 
structors and  student  teachers 
contributed  more  to  Muncie  child 
care  than  a  crayon  drawing. 

The  Campus  Day  Care  Center 
not  only  provided  a  service  for 
student  parents,  but  also  a 
positive,  learning  environment  for 
both  their  children  and  students 
majoring  in  child  development 
and  related  areas. 

"The  Center  gives  students  the 
background  and  field  work  of 
teaching  that's  needed  to  support 
the  child  psychology  and  child 
development  methods  they've 
already  learned,"  said  Ruth  Ann 
Moore,  elementary  education  in- 
structor and  the  Center's  director. 

At  the  same  time,  children 
enrolled  there  experienced  growth 
and  development  through  interac- 
tion with  others,  an  opportunity 
that  children  without  day  care  in- 
struction don't  always  have. 

Judy  Miller,  director  of  Huffer, 
subsidized  by  The  United  Way, 
said  the  Center's  programs  focus- 
ed on  good  development  of 
socialization  skills  for  130  children 
2  to  8  years  old. 

"Through  day  care  they're  gain- 
ing self-autonomy  before  they 
enter  school  and  find  out  there  are 
other  children  they're  going  to 
have  to  get  along  with,"  Miller 
said.  "We  work  a  lot  on  respect 
for  the  other  person,  which  is  an 
advantage  children  without  day 


care  experience  don't  have  when 
they  start  kindergarten." 

Whether  day  care  was  a 
necessary  evil  because  both 
parents  worked  or  went  to  school, 
or  just  an  opportunity  for  Mom  to 
spend  some  time  alone,  the  entire 
concept  of  child  care  was  gaining 
respect,  even  from  parents  who, 
10  to  20  years  before,  would  have 
thought  leaving  their  children 
with  strangers  was  taboo.  J 

"Parents  are  beginning  to  I 

realize  the  potential  benefits  of 
good  day  care,"  said  Kevin 
Burns,  assistant  professor  of 
psychological  science.  "Not  only 
are  there  significant  intellectual 
benefits,  but  children  need  to 
spend  time  with  others  -  not  out 
in  the  yard  or  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  -  but  with  people 
they  don't  know.  Parents  can't 
teach  them  how  to  react  in  situa- 
tions like  that.  They  have  to  do  it 
themselves." 

Still  there  was  guilt.  But  most 
parents  were  able  to  handle  it 
after  staying  in  the  classroom  and 
seeing  that  their  children  were  en- 
joying the  activities  that  had  been 
planned  for  them. 

"The  kids  cry,  and  so  do  some 
of  the  parents,"  said  Sue  Yarnelli, 
Creative  Care  Day  Care  Center 
director.  "But  they're  welcome  to 
stay  and  watch  for  a  while  or  call 
as  many  times  during  the  day  as 
they  want  to.  Eventually,  they  ad- 
just."    Yarnelli  and  her  three- 
member  staff  care  for  48  children, 
ages  3  to  12,  from  a  house  she 
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Tony  Kanazeh  displays  his  building 
blocl<  creation's  ability  to  fly.  Kinder 
Care  Learning  Center  focused  on  good 
development,  socialization  and  intellec- 
tual skills. 

Aide  Connie  Green,  IMuncie  senior, 
helps  Thomas  Lee  with  an  art  project 
while  Teresa  Jones  waits  her  turn. 
Green  and  her  superviser  scheduled 
class  activities  on  a  weekly  basis. 
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DeJuania  Bran- 
son, Jason  Allen, 
Clythell  Branson, 
Brian  Walker,  and 
Chad  Jones  stay  at 
the  Huffer  Memor- 
ial Children's 
Center  while  their 
parents  are  at 
work.  Five  days  a 
week,  Huffer 
supervised  130 
children  between 
2  and  8  years  old. 
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Children  at  Kinder  Care  learned  to 
share  with  others  during  activity  time. 
Brad  Alley  waits  his  turn  to  use  the 
crayon  box  for  his  coloring  project. 
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bought  and  renovated  specifically 
for  its  purpose. 

But  Burns  didn't  think  that 
parents  who  left  their  children  in 
the  care  of  other  adults  for  most 
of  the  day  had  to  worry  about 
supervisers  and  teacher  becoming 
substitutes  for  them. 

"There  is  no  substitute  for 
parental  interaction,"  Burns  said. 
"Children  need  that  deep  love  and 
affection  only  their  parents  can 
give  them.  The  instructors  are  im- 
portant adults,  but  they're  not 
Mom  and  Dad." 

Burns  added  that  even  though 
his  son,  Andy,  had  been  at  Kinder 
Care  Learning  Center  for  over  a 
year,  his  relationship  with  his  son 
had  remained  close  to  the  same, 
and  if  anything,  gave  them  more 
to  talk  about. 

"Part  of  our  evenings  are  set 
aside  as  'Andy's  Time,'"  Burns 
said.  "We  find  out  how  his  day 
went  and  ask  him  to  tell  us  what 
he  did.  And  in  the  mornings  when 
Mom  and  Dad  go  to  work,  Andy 
goes  to  'school.'  That's  his  job." 

The  job  of  day  care  instructor, 
however,  had  as  few  requirements 
as  Andy's  did.  Even  though  most 
of  the  employees  at  Huffer, 
Creative  Care  and  Kinder  Care 
had  some  type  of  degree  in  child 
development,  it  wasn't  a 
qualification  for  employment. 


"Ten  of  my  13  instructors  have 
a  degree  in  one  of  three  areas  -- 
child  care,  early  childhood  or 
elementary  education,"  Miller 
said.  "But  the  state  doesn't  re- 
quire it." 

Rita  Maynard,  Muncie  Kinder 
Care  director,  said  her  position 
was  the  only  one  on  a  staff  of  13 
instructors  that  required  a  degree 
-  preferably  in  education.  Kinder 
Care,  a  privately  owned  chain, 
operates  950  centers  across  the 
United  States. 

Maynard  added  that  even 
though  more  and  more  people 
employed  by  day  care  centers  did 
have  or  were  working  on  college 
educations,  child  care  was  still  a 
traditionally  low-paying  job,  mak- 
ing it  hard  to  find  employees  who 
cared. 

"Centers  are  gradually  being 
updated  and  the  need  for  better 
education  is  steadily  increasing 
because  there  is  more  of  a  market 
for  child  care  today,"  Moore  said. 
"Parents  want  their  children  to  be 
part  of  this  positive  experience. 
They  also  don't  want  them  behind 
other  children  with  exposure  to 
day  care  when  they  begin  school." 

Laurie  Green,  Muncie  senior, 
said  student  teaching  at  Huffer 
was  definitely  a  lot  of  hard  work 
but  a  very  enjoyable  experience. 
Even  though  campus  day  care 
facilities  also  included  the  Living 
and  Learning  Lab  and  Scheidler's 
Community  Room,  some  students 
were  placed  with  Huffer. 

Green  and  Scott,  her  Center 
supervisor,  had  their  work  cut  out 
for  them  planning  daily  work  and 


play  schedules  to  keep  about  20  4- 
and  5-year-old  children  occupied 
and  happy  five  days  a  week. 

But  not  all  structured  activities 
took  place  at  the  individual 
facilitites.  Yarnelli  said  her  staff       J 
tried  to  schedule  some  type  of  1 

field  trip  for  certain  age  groups 
about  once  a  month. 

"We've  taken  trips  down  the 
block  to  the  fire  station  and  walk- 
ed over  to  Christy  Woods  on  cam- 
pus for  picnics,"  she  said.  "We've 
even  arranged  for  the  children  to 
spend  some  time  with  Muncie 
senior  citizens  on  Grandparent's 
Day.  Of  course,  any  activitiy  that 
requires  leaving  the  house  has  to 
be  cleared  by  all  the  parents." 

The  regularly  scheduled  respon- 
sibilities of  the  day  were  major 
operations  in  themselves  and  en- 
compassed all  facets  of  a  child's 
life.  Besides  organizing  everday 
class  acitivities  and  projects, 
directors  and  instructors  found 
themselves  supervising  breadfast 
and  lunch,  busing  schedules  to 
and  frfom  school  and  special 
after-school  groups  organized  for 
children  from  6-to-12-years  old. 

"It's  really  relaxing,"  Green 
said.  "But,  I  go  home  tired." 

As  Green  finished  a  cutout  from 
a  piece  of  purple  construction 
paper,  an  argument  from  behind 
the  bookcase  drew  her  attention. 

"It's  my  car,"  the  small  girl 
cried,  her  forehead  wrinkled  with 
anger. 

"No  it's  not!  Give  it  back!"  her 
playmate  shouted. 

Just  another  ordinary  day. =  by 
Jacque  Bogner 
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Neatness  wasn't  always  a  major  con- 
cern for  Melissa  Smith  and  Evan 
Johnston  when  they  had  free  time  to  do 
what  they  wanted.  But,  there  were  rules 
and  children  had  to  l^eep  toys  in 
designated  areas. 

Even  winter  weather  doesn't  keep 
Michael  Schull  and  Sara  Claywell  from 
playtime  outside  at  the  Campus  Day 
Care   Center. 


Story  Time  was  not  only  meant  to  be 
entertaining  but  relaxing.  Patty 
Clevenger,  Creative  Care  instructor, 
tries  her  best  to  keep  the  attention  of  the 
3-year-old  class  with  a  book's  Illustra- 
tions. 
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s 


houiers  to  rely  on 

students  coped  witfi  help  from  others 


"...You  gather  as  much  information  as 
you  can,  then  analyze  the  situation  and 
come  up  with  some  suggestions." 

-Student  staff  Barry  Lewis,  Chesterton  senior 


'  he  stuck  her  head  around  the 
door. 

"Whatcha  doin'?"  she  asked. 

"Working  on  a  dialogue  for  my 
Styles  class." 

"Oh."  She  squeezed  through  the 
slim  opening  between  the  door 
and  the  frame,  almost  as  if  she 
were  trying  not  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium  in  the  room.  She  sat 
down  in  my  Bentwood  and  began 
to  rock.  Not  a  word. 

I  typed  a  few  words  and  chanc- 
ed a  glance  at  her.  Her  head  lean- 
ed back  against  the  upholstery 
and  her  eyes  stared  straight 
ahead. 

"So  what's  up?"  I  asked  as  I 
rolled  up  the  paper  to  correct  a 
typo. 

"Nothin'."  Rock,  rock,  rock, 
rock. 

I  rolled  the  paper  down  again 
and  rattled  off  a  paragraph.  The 
sound  filled  the  quiet  room  like  a 
jangling  phone  in  an  empty  house. 
I  stopped  and  leaned  back. 

"Is  something  wrong?" 

"Nope.  Everything's  fine."  She 
didn't  turn  her  head,  but  kept 
rocking  and  staring  at  some  in- 
visible spot  on  the  wall. 

I  tried  again.  "Are  you  sure?" 

Then  she  turned  her  gaze 
toward  me  and  the  rocking  stop- 
ped. She  looked  for  what  seemed 
to  be  a  long  time  and  her  eyes 
were  as  probing  as  a  blind  per- 
son's fingertips.  Abruptly  she 
began  rocking  again,  as  if  what 
she  had  found  in  my  face  satisfied 
her. 

"Well,"  she  began,  "I  do  have 
this  little  problem." 

It  had  happened  to  friends 
before  -  someone  close  needed  to 
talk  but  was  almost  reluctant  to 
ask  for  help.  It  was  almost  a 
challenge  to  find  out  what  the  pro- 
blem was.  But  once  the  games 
were  over,  close  friends  became 
the  simplest  way  to  deal  with 
life's  ups  and  downs. 

But  it  wasn't  the  only  way. 
Counseling  on  campus  was  as 
varied  as  the  problems  students 
had.  For  some,  it  was  as  easy  as 
a  jog  down  the  hall  to  the  waiting 

John  S.  metzger 


Bentwood.  For  others,  the  best 
solution  was  only  a  phone  call 
away. 

"I  call  her  to  talk,  but  we  never 
get  around  to  what's  bugging 
me,"  said  Anne  Sheridan, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  freshman,  of  her 
former  history  teacher.  "I  think 
the  times  I  call  are  not  times  I 
can  really  put  a  finger  on  the  pro- 
blem. 

"When  I  do  know,  she'll  agree 
with  me  that  I'm  right  about  the 
situation.  'Yeah,  the  guy's  a  jerk,' 
she'll  say,  and  sometimes  I  need 
that." 

For  some  students  it  wasn't  that 
easy.  They  wanted  someone  close 
to  the  situation  who  could  also  be 
objective  and  give  it  to  them 
straight.  But  most  of  all,  they 
wanted  understanding. 

Many  often  found  themselves  in 
situations  they  felt  their  parents 
wouldn't  understand,  so  they  turn- 
ed to  older  friends. 

"There's  something  about  talk- 
ing to  your  mother  ~  you  have  to 
draw  the  line,"  said  Mary  Mc- 
Cain, Indianapolis  junior,  who 
talked  out  her  problems  with  a  29- 
year-old  friend.  "With  a  friend,  I 
know  if  I  do  something,  she  might 
be  temporarily  disappointed,  but 
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she'll  still  like  me,  and  that's  very 
important." 

But  when  the  problems  became 
too  complex,  students  looked  for 
someone  with  more  professional 
authority.  In  residence  halls, 
students  often  turned  to  student 
staffs  or  hall  directors. 

"Sometimes  students  want  you 
to  make  a  tough  decision  for 
them,"  said  Student  Staff  Barry 
Lewis,  Chesterton  senior.  "But 
you're  trained  not  to  do  that.  So 
you  gather  as  much  information 
as  you  can,  then  analyze  the  situa- 
tion and  come  up  with  some  sug- 
gestions." 

Students  with  eating  disorders 
or  severe  drug  or  alcohol  pro- 
blems were  usually  referred  to 
Ball  Memorial  Hospital.  For  other 
types  of  problems  students  went 
to  the  Counseling  and 
Psychological  Services  Center  in 
Lucina  Hall. 

Annamaria  Pesaresi,  Winimac 
senior,  said  she  needed  help  deal- 
ing with  school  because  of  her 
past  health  problems. 

"I  have  a  lot  of  pressures,"  she 
said.  "I  have  student  teaching, 
and  since  I'm  a  senior,  I'm  leav- 
ing home  and  looking  for  a  job. 

"It's  just  nice  to  talk  to  so- 
meone who  has  been  through  col- 
lege before  ~  you  really  can't  do 
that  in  the  dorm  because 
everyone's  in  the  same  situation 
and  you  don't  want  to  burden 
them  with  your  problems.  But 
you're  not  burdening  the 
counselors.  They  don't  think 
you're  complaining,"  she  said. 

But  whatever  the  problem,  it 
seemed  students  always  had 
somewhere  they  could  turn.  Some 
sought  professional  help.  For 
many,  a  chat  with  the  hall  direc- 
tor or  student  staff  cleared 
everything  up.  For  others,  it  was 
enough  knowing  the  Bentwood 
was  just  down  the  hsdl.^  by  Angle 
FuUenkamp 

Ken  Martin,  doctoral  fellow,  conducts 
one  of  the  center's  weekly  professional 
seminars  that  help  graduate  students 
with  their  counseling  responsibilities. 


The  Bentwood  stands  still  and  empty 
but  ready  and  waiting  for  anyone 
needing  the  comfort  of  its  motion  and 
the  patience  of  a  close  companion.  A 
simple  chat  with  a  friend  down  the  hall 
could  solve  problems  for  some  students. 


Lucina  Hall's  Counseling  and 
Psychological  Services  were  a  haven  for 
students  who  needed  help  with  career 
decisions  or  psychological  problems 
they  couldn't  handle  on  their  own. 


John  S.  metzger 
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Explaining  the  next  weel^'s  hall  ac- 
tivities, Eric  Haler,  Spiceland  junior, 
gives  a  student  the  desk  list.  Student 
staffs  were  responsible  for  admini- 
strative duties,  as  well  as  being  social 
directors  for  their  floors. 


Student  staffs  were  University  enfi- 
ployees  but  they  were  also  friends  to 
many  hall  residents.  Laurie  Davis,  San 
Antonio,  Texas  junior,  explains  to  resi- 
dents on  her  floor  how  to  make  room 
changes. 


)ohn  S.  matzgar 

Student  staffs  working  hall  desks 
were  available  to  answer  student's  ques- 
tions from  9  a.m.  to  midnight.  Sede 
Newcomer,  Mooresville  senior,  and 
Tracy  Daughhetee,  Anderson  junior, 
organize  the  Whitcraft  Hall  activity 
schedule. 
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"A  lot  of  times  I  didn't  even  tell  people  I 
was  a  staff.  It  scared  people  because  they 
would  ttiink  ttiat  I  was  out  to  get  them. " 

-  Sede  Newcomer,  Painter  Hall  staff 


hedding  the  stigma 

Authority  didn't  always  win 
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s  they  walked  down 
hallways,  talking  ceased  and 
doors  were  shut  and  locked.  When 
they  went  out  of  town,  everyone 
knew  and  parties  overwhelmed 
residence  hall  floors. 

But  if  a  resident  had  a  problem 
finding  the  Ad  Building,  changing 
a  psychology  class  to  chemistry 
or  simply  fmding  something  to  do 
on  the  weekend,  student  staffs 
were  always  available  to  direct, 
counsel  or  inform  students. 

"It's  a  24-hour  job,"  said  Knotts 
Hall  staff  Laurie  Davis,  In- 
dianapolis senior,  "but  there  are 
really  rewards  from  it." 

Along  with  the  material 
rewards,  which  included  a  single 
room  and  $2,320  toward  their 
room  and  board,  student  staffs 
also  gained  personal  growth 
through  their  duties. 

"I  felt  I  went  through  a  lot  of 
experiences  and  I  wanted  to  share 
them  with  other  people,"  said 
Patti  Kovacs,  a  1979  student  staff 
who  returned  to  become  the 
Knotts  Hall  idirector.  "I  saw  that 
this  would  help  prepare  me  for 
my  teaching  career  because  being 
a  teacher  encompasses  many 
roles  ~  nurse,  counselor,  mother 
and  friend." 

Since  Kovacs  was  a  staff,  the 
program  has  changed  with  the 
needs  of  students.  The  interview 
process  was  expanded  so  that 
potential  staffers  were  screened 
by  a  group  of  four,  consisting  of 
hall  directors  and  student  staff 
members. 

"It's  an  in-depth  process  and 
it's  very  thorough,"  Kovacs  said. 
"This  way  you  get  a  lot  of  feed- 
back instead  of  just  one  person's 
perception." 

The  new  conference  committee 


also  helped  student  staffs  by  pro- 
viding them  with  an  annual  op- 
portunity to  share  staffing  ideas 
and  develop  new  ones  with  stu- 
dent staffs  and  resident  assistants 
from  other  Indiana  colleges. 

"I  think  in  the  long  run  that  the 
conference  will  give  our  people  a 
sense  of  pride,"  said  Nick 
Nicklaus,  assistant  director  of 
Residence  Hall  Personnel  and 
Programs. 

He  added  that  a  University  of 
Georgia  survey  concerning 
university  housing  programs 
throughout  the  country  listed  Ball 
State  in  the  survey's  top  five. 

"I  think  the  rating  was  very 
complimentary  to  the  people  that 
are  here,"  Nicklaus  said.  "I  also 
think  it  says  something  about  the 
training  we  give  our  staff,  our  hall 
directors  and  the  input  that 
students  have  in  the  Residence 
Hall  Association." 

But  the  administrative  end  of  a 
staff's  work  was  only  part  of  the 
whole  picture.  Still  remaining 
were  their  responsibilities  of  be- 
ing both  counselor  and  social 
director  for  their  assigned  floor. 

"It  was  fun  trying  to  get  the 
residents  together,"  said  Whit- 
craft  Hall  staff  Tony  Risner,  Knox 
senior.  "I  tried  to  find  out  what 
interests  the  residents  had  in  com- 
mon when  I  planned  activities." 

Since  the  interests  and  needs 
differed  between  men's  and 
women's  halls,  the  obligations  of 
the  student  staff  also  varied. 

"Staffs  in  men's  halls  had  a 
much  more  police-type  role,"  said 
another  Whitcraft  staff,  Eric 
Haler,  Spiceland  junior.  "It  took  a 
lot  more  time  to  be  on  the  floor  to 
make  sure  it  didn't  get  too 
rowdy." 


Because  of  the  student  staffs' 
responsibility  to  "write-up" 
students  who  violated  hall 
policies,  some  were  dubbed  as 
"hall  police." 

"A  lot  of  times  I  didn't  even  tell 
people  I  was  a  staff,"  said  Painter 
Hall  staff  Sede  Newcomer, 
Mooresville  senior.  "It  scared 
people  because  they  would  think 
that  I  was  out  to  get  them." 

Agreeing  that  students  act  dif- 
ferently when  they  learn  that  a 
person  is  a  student  staff,  Haler 
said  he  "works  it  to  his  ad- 
vantage." 

"I  get  to  know  them  and  try  to 
change  the  image  of  a  student 
staff  to  one  of  a  friend,"  he  said. 

Despite  a  staff's  attempts  at 
friendship,  students  still  had  a 
hard  time  seeing  the  staff  as 
anything  but  a  staff. 

"It's  hard  for  them  to  be  peo- 
ple's friends  and  then  have  to 
write  them  up  the  next  minute," 
said  Bobbi  Monroe,  Franklin 
senior.  "And  a  lot  of  people  don't 
associate  with  them  because  of 
that  fact." 

However,  other  students  got 
along  well  with  their  staff,  and 
felt  that  the  relations  on  a  floor 
depended  on  the  staff's  attitude. 

"My  staff  is  really  great;  he 
breakdances  in  the  hallway,"  said 
David  Houchins,  Liberty  junior. 
"It  really  depends  on  the  per- 
sonality of  the  staff:  some  guys 
you  can  really  get  along  with,  and 
others  aren't  so  great." 

But  no  matter  if  they  were  help- 
ing freshmen  find  the  trash  room 
or  counseling  a  homesick  resi- 
dent, student  staff  members 
altered  their  image  to  become 
friends,  classmates  and 
leaders.~6y  Angle  MacAbee 
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During  the  few  free  moments  tvliss 
Ball  State  Pageant  rehearsals  allowed, 
contestants  had  the  chance  to  get  to 
know  each  other  better.  Tina  Miller, 
Muncie  junior,  and  Deb  Beebers,  Avilla 
junior,  take  a  short  break  before  dress 
rehearsal. 


During  Miss  Ball  State  preliminaries, 
all  contestants  were  introduced  to  the 
panel  of  judges  prior  to  their  talent  per- 
formances. With  introductions  com- 
pleted and  performances  finished,  the 
pageant  finalists  were  announced. 


Airborne  to  the  beat  of  Madonna's 
"Lucky  Star,"  Joan  Merricks,  Sharp- 
sville  sophomore,  and  her  fellow  con- 
testants fly  throught  the  choreograpphy 
for  the  Pageant. 
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"It  made  me  improve  myself.  It  gives  you  a 
high  set  of  standards." 

-Debbie  Struewing,  Batesvllle  senior 


each  for  the  roses 

Beauty,  talent  make  pageant 


ho's  got  hair  spray?" 
"Who's  got  the  Static  Guard?" 
Duffle  bags  lay  scattered  about 
the  dressing  tables  and  wrinkled 
hose  hung  from  the  racks 
alongside  sequined  evening 
gowns. 

Tense  seconds  ticked  away 
before  the  opening  number  of  the 
1985  Miss  Ball  State  Pageant. 

Three  months  before,  42  young 
women  strode  silently  into  the  se- 
cond floor  lounge  of  the  Student 
Center,  each  met  by  the 
calculating  stares  of  the  others. 
Acquaintances  were  acknowledg- 
ed, hair  was  tossed,  and  diamond- 
bright  smiles  broke  from  moist, 
racy  lips  as  they  introduced 
themselves. 

Throughout  the  room  there  was 
a  sense  of  electricity.  Glowing 
Lycra,  hip-hugging  cotton  and 
sheer  nylon  were  proof:  these 
women  were  "hot"  and  they  all 
wanted  to  win.  Just  being  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  pretty 
women  had  a  telling  effect  on 
everyone. 

The  steering  committee 
members  were  introduced,  and 
Chairman  Anne  Coma,  Carmel 
junior,  gave  a  short  pep  talk. 
Committee  Adviser  Larry  Ot- 
tinger  reviewed  the  rules. 

"This  is  not  a  beauty  contest," 
he  said.  "Your  talent  will  be  50 
percent  of  your  score.  The  re- 
mainder is  based  on  your  inter- 
view and  the  evening  gown  and 
swimsuit  competitions." 

There  were  no  sighs  of  relief,  no 
relaxed  shifts  in  shoes  or  seats. 
None  of  the  contestants  wanted  to 
give  an  inch  on  their  attitude 
edge. 

The  "edge"  began  to  melt  away 
sooner  than  most  expected. 

"The  girls  are  all  really  nice 


compared  to  other  pageants  I've 
been  in,"  said  Leslie  Dobson, 
Greentown  sophomore. 

Beth  Walker,  Syracuse  junior, 
said,  "When  we  first  came  in  here 
everyone  was  doing  some  head 
games,  but  now  that's  over." 

They  were  forced  to  work 
together.  Three  three-hour  prac- 
tices a  week  called  for  strenuous 
number  rehearsals,  but  con- 
testants also  picked  up  tips  from 
each  other  on  poise  and  walking 
properly. 

But  the  first  week  was  all  some 

continued 


John  S.  metzge 

Dressing  room  floors  were  constantly 
scattered  with  what  contestants  needed 
for  the  various  Miss  Ball  State  competi- 
tions. Rehearsal  schedules,  dance 
shoes  and  shoulder  bags  were  among 
the  necessities. 
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During  one  of  many  pageant  rehear- 
sals, Jennifer  Bistransky,  Portage 
senior,  intently  addresses  tfie 
keyboards  as  sfie  plays  her  selection  for 
the  talent  segment. 


Reach  for  the  roses 


of  the  women  could  handle,  and 
the  number  of  dropouts  grew. 

"Tonight  really,  really  bummed 
me  out,"  said  Pageant 
Choreographer  Kathleen 
Pataluch,  LaPorte  junior,  a  few 
weeks  before  the  pageant.  "Six- 
teen girls  were  gone  tonight  and 
they're  not  calling  me  and  telling 
me." 

And  the  pressure  continued  to 
mount  for  the  women  who  remain- 
ed. 

"Sometimes  I  just  feel  like  cry- 
ing, and  I  do,"  said  Polly  Nikirk, 
Columbus  sophomore. 

In  an  effort  to  draw  a  larger  au- 
dience than  the  pageant  has  seen 
in  the  past,  the  committee  chose 
to  present  it  in  Emens 
Auditorium.  But  ticket  sales  lagg- 
ed as  the  pageant  day  drew  near. 

Most  residents  of  the  Ball  State 
community  were  not  aware  of  the 
hours  spent  stretching  and 
sweating  for  weeks  to  provide  an 
afternoon  of  entertainment.  But 
entertainment  was  only  one 
reason  contestants  had  for  enter- 
ing. For  many  it  was  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  others  and  learn 
more  about  themselves. 

"It  made  me  improve  myself," 
said  Debbie  Struewing,  Batesville 
senior.  "It  gives  you  a  high  set  of 
standards.  There  are  so  many 
neat  girls." 

All  of  the  "neat  girls"  had  to 
make  way  for  one.  Miss  Ball  State 


1985.  Ten  semi-finalists  presented 
their  talent,  evening  gowns,  and 
crowd-pleasing  swimsuits  to  the 
judges.  While  they  made  their 
choice,  Miss  Ball  State  1984,  Carol 
Hansing,  Elkhart  senior,  perform- 
ed two  vocal  selections  and  gave 
an  emotional  farewell  to  the  Car- 
dinal public. 

Miss  Indiana  1982,  Ilona  Con- 
way, announced  the  final  selec- 
tions. Fourth  runner-up  was  Lisa 
Little,  Whitestown  sophomore. 
Jane  Conway,  Muncie  senior,  was 
the  third  runner-up.  Joan  Mer- 
ricks,  Sharpsville  sophomore,  was 
the  second  runner-up.  Nerves 
began  to  tremble  as  the  first 
runner-up,  Collinsville  senior 
Theresa  Geaschel,  was  presented 
with  her  roses.  The  remaining  six 
trembled  as  Conway  said  to  the 
crowd,  "Your  Miss  Ball  State  for 
1985...  Jeana  Marie  Tenerelli!" 

Grasping  for  a  supporting  hand 
in  disbelief,  a  smile  overcame 
Tenerelli's  face  as  she  was 
presented  the  crown  and  a  dozen 
red  roses. 

The  small  crowd  disappointed 
the  committee,  but  for  the  con- 
testants and  those  who  did  attend, 
the  results  were  worth  it. 

"They  were  all  great,"  said 
Mark  Price,  Indianapolis  junior. 
"I  thought  it  would  be  a  bunch  of 
dizzy  chicks  but  their  talent  was 
great  and  those  swimsuits.... Oh 
God ! " =by  John  Metzger 


John  S.  metzger 

Miss  Ball  State  1984,  Carol  Hansing, 
Elkhart  senior,  ends  her  reign  at  the  1985 
contest  with  a  snappy  dance  routine. 
Hansing  sang  for  the  1984  pageant's 
talent  competition. 

Jeana  Marie  Tenerelli,  Fort  Wayne 
senior,  hugs  Christy  Beck,  Muncie 
junior,  after  the  announcement  of 
Tenerelli's  reign  as  Miss  Ball  State  1985. 
The  hard  work  and  endless  hours  of 
rehearsal  had  paid  off. 
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Selecting  the  right  material  for  the 
Miss  Ball  State  evening  gown  competi- 
tion was  the  hardest  part  of  the  contest 
for  some  contestants.  Christy  Beck, 
Muncie  junior,  mal<es  her  decision  from 
the  sample  of  swatches  available. 


John  S.  metzger 

Color  analysis  expert  Tricia  Gross  ap- 
plies a  shade  of  eye  shadow  for  Colleen 
Pott,  Geneva,  III.,  sophomore.  Gross's 
expertise  was  available  to  all  contestants 
to  enhance  their  clothing  choices  for  the 
pageant  competition. 

Miss  Ball  State  1985,  Jeana  Marie 
Tenerelli,  Fort  Wayne  senior,  steps 
toward  the  audience  after  being  crowned 
and  bestowed  with  red  roses.  Forty-two 
women  initially  began  the  competition 
for  the  title. 
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Rocky  Rothrock 


"The  key  to  life  is  your  attitude.  Stay 
into  yourself,  your  mind  and  soul,  and 
you  can  achieve  any  goal. " 

-Delores  Williams,  1985  Miss  Black  BSU 


t  rainbow's  end 

Queen  finds  royal  crown  in  pot  of  gold 


I 


n  two  small  dressing  rooms  on 
each  side  of  the  stage  in  the  Stu- 
dent Center  Ballroom,  five  eager 
women  stood  --  all  of  them  trying 
to  remember  a  line,  a  dance  step 
or  some  method  of  staying  calm. 

Outside  was  an  audience  of  over 
300  people  indulging  in  loud,  im- 
patient chatter.  But  as  Brian 
Peacher,  Indianapolis  senior,  and 
Beverly  Armour,  Fort  Wayne 
sophomore,  the  evening's  master 
and  mistress  of  ceremonies,  ap- 
proached the  podium  off  stage, 
the  furor  quickly  dissolved  to 
silence. 

A  familiar  drum  roll  and 
spotlight  shattered  the  scene. 
Peacher  and  Armor  acknowledg- 
ed the  crowd. 

"Welcome  to  'The  Other  Side  of 
The  Rainbow,  Miss  Black  Ball 
State  Scholarship  Pageant  1985.'" 
The  curtains  flew  open,  the  music 
rose  and  the  five  women,  once 
consumed  with  anxiety,  emerged, 
dancing  confidently  to  Chaka 
Khan's  "This  is  My  Night." 

But  being  able  to  work  easily 


with  others  was  only  one  of  the 
pageant's  challenges.  Each 
woman  was  also  judged  in  the 
areas  of  showmanship,  finesse, 
talent  and  intelligence.   She  also 
tested  as  they  all  modeled  sport- 
swear and  evening  gowns, 
answered  an  impromptu  question 
and  presented  a  500-word  essay  on 
aparthied  in  South  Africa. 

As  the  last  contestant  stepped 
from  the  stage  to  await  the 
judges'  decision,  spectators  mur- 
mured among  themselves  as  to 
who  the  winner  might  be. 

The  first  name  called  was  se- 
cond runner-up  Sharon  Warmack, 
Gary  junior,  who  received  two 
trophies  for  top  advertising  sales 
and  a  $300  scholarship. 

First  runner-up  Lynda  Collins, 
Hammond  sophomore,  was  next 
to  step  forward.  Collins  was  also 
chosen  Miss  Congeniality  and, 
like  Warmack,  was  awarded  two 
trophies  and  a  $300  scholarship. 

But  the  moment  the  entire  room 
had  waited  for  was  just  around 
the  corner.  The  silence  once  again 
returned  only  to  be  broken  by  the 


familiar  drum  roll  of  an  hour 
before.  Peacher  stepped  to  the 
microphone. 

"Will  the  new  Miss  Black  Ball 
State  for  1985,  Miss  Delores 
Williams,  please  step  forward." 

The  crowd  jumped  to  their  feet 
chanting  "Delores!  Delores! 
Delores!"  over  and  over  again. 
The  confident  freshman  from 
Anderson  was  a  pleasant  surprise 
to  them  all. 

With  tear-streaked  cheeks,  a 
dozen  roses  in  one  arm  and  the 
first  place  trophy  in  the  other, 
Williams  stepped  from  the  line  of 
five  to  receive  her  crown  from 
Miss  Black  Ball  State  1984, 
Obioma  Little,  Muncie 
sophomore. 

As  Williams  took  her  accep- 
tance walk  down  the  runway,  a 
tape  of  a  speech  she'd  made 
earlier  in  the  pageant  was  played 
through  the  room's  sound  system. 

"The  key  to  life  is  your  attitude, 
Stay  into  yourself,  your  mind  and 
soul,  and  you  can  achieve  any 
goal."" 
by  Robin  Mills 
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Rocky  Rothrock 

The  five  Miss  Black  BSU  contestants 
line  up,  breathless  and  anxious  to  hear 
the  winner's  name.  Each  woman  com- 
peting was  required  to  write  a  500-word 
essay  on  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 

While  being  escorted  off  the  stage, 
one  contestant  sneaks  a  sly  look  to  her- 
friends.  The  contestants  competed  and 
perfromed  for  an  audience  of  over  300. 


Rocky  Rothrock 

Talent  was  just  one  of  the  categories 
which  judges  tested  the  contestants. 
Delores  Williams,  Anderson  freshman, 
displays  her  talented  voice  for  the  con- 
test audience. 


Rocky  Rothrock 


Miss  Black  BSU  11 


Uompeting  in  the  chest  category, 
Randy  McCraken,  Converse  senior,  wins 
second  place  and  best  chest.  The  con- 
test participants  were  judged  on  their 
muscle  formation  of  arms,  legs,  ab- 
domen, back,  and  for  men,  the  chest. 


^^1  wanted  to  do  it 
and  had  just 
never  tiad 
the  chance, 
so  I  tried  it." 


John  S.  metzger 
Brooke  Tuhey,  former  Ms.  BSD, 
displays  her  muscle  tone  during  a  break 
for  the  f^r.  and  Ms.  BSU  contestants. 
Tuhey  placed  among  the  top  ten  finalists 
in  the  Ms.  America  contest  in  1984. 


Posing  for  the  bicep-tricep  formation, 
Bob  Carlin,  Indianapolis  graduate  stu- 
dent. Randy  Ross,  Indianapolis 
freshman,  and  Randy  McCracken,  Con- 
verse senior,  compete  for  Mr.  BSU  1985. 
At  the  end  of  the  evening,  Carlin  out- 
muscled  the  others  to  win  the  honored  ti- 
tle. 
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"/  enjoyed  the  crowd's 
enthusiasm." 

-Rebecca  Koester,  Coldwater,  Ohio, 
freshman 


uscle  mania 

Crowd  boosts  confidence 


,  mid  the  sounds  of  Billy 
Ocean,  Pattie  LaBelle  and  the 
Pointer  Sisters,  six  women  and  11 
men,  scantily  clad  in  bikinis  and 
swim  trunks,  stretched  and  parad- 
ed tense  muscles  before  eight  Mr. 
&  Ms.  BSU  contest  judges.  And 
each  had  in  mind  the  hope  of 
becoming  the  1985  bodybuilding 
champion. 

Sponsored  by  the  Weightlifting 
Club,  the  event  was  seeing  its 
fourth  year  as  a  co-ed  competition 
and  even  though  Emens 
Auditorium  was  far  from  packed, 
the  crowd  was  enthusiastically 
cheering  on  its  favorites. 

"I  enjoyed  the  crowd's  en- 
thusiasm, and  their  excitement 
and  energy,"  said  Ms.  BSU  con- 
testant Rebecca  Koester,  Cold- 
water,  Ohio,  freshman. 

The  support  began  early  on  as 
the  men  and  women  lined  the 
stage  just  before  competition 
started  to  give  the  crowd  its  first 
glimpse  of  what  was  to  come.  In 
the  contest  categories  which 
awaited  them,  each  would  be 
judged  on  the  muscle  formation  of 
arms,  legs,  abdomen,  back  and 
for  men,  also  the  chest. 

With  a  roar  from  the  crowd  and 
a  wave  of  applause,  Joni  Trimble, 
Elwood  freshman,  stepped  for- 


ward to  claim  the  1985  Ms.  BSU  ti- 
tle. It  was  the  first  bodybuilding 
competition  she  had  ever  entered. 

"Being  a  member  of  the  gym- 
nastics team  really  helped," 
Trimble  said.  "In  fact,  it's  what 
got  me  into  bodybuilding.  My 
teammates  were  always  joking 
with  me  about  it  and  I'd  always 
wanted  to  do  it  and  had  just  never 
had  the  chance,  so  I  tried  it." 

Trimble  was  also  voted  as  hav- 
ing the  best  back  and  abdomen 
and  as  being  the  best  poser. 


John  S.  metzger 

Displaying  the  bicep  locl<  pose,  Boyer 
Coe  gives  the  audience  a  special  per- 
formance before  the  presentation  of 
awards.  Coe  formerly  held  the  titles  of 
Mr.  America,  IVIr.  World,  and  Mr. 
Universe. 


Flexing  his  stomach,  Scott  Morris, 
Fort  Wayne  sophomore,  was  named  the 
contest's  best  poser.  Placing  fourth  in 
last  year's  competition,  Morris  settled 
for  fifth  place  this  year. 
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Toning  up  before  the  Ms.  BSD  com- 
petition, Karen  Reece,  Muncie  junior, 
prepares  tierself  for  ttie  exhibition.  The 
contest,  sponsored  by  the  weightlifing 
club,  was  mailing  its  fourth  co-ed  ap- 
pearance on  campus. 


Muscle 
Mania 


Dawn  Helsten,  Addison,  111., 
senior,  took  second  place  and  had 
the  best  arms  and  legs.  Karen 
Reece,  Muncie  junior,  came  in 
third  and  Koester  placed  fourth. 

As  the  contestants  took  a  break 
from  the  intensity  of  competition, 
Brooke  Tuhey,  Ms.  BSU  1983  per- 
formed pose  downs  to  The  Dazz 
Band's  "Let  It  Whip."  Tuhey  went 
on  to  finish  among  the  1984  Ms. 
America  Contest's  10  finalists.  She 
received  a  boisterous  response 
from  the  crowd  but  there  was 
plenty  of  talent  yet  to  see 
centerstage. 

Five  places  were  awarded  in 
the  men's  division  but  only  one 
man  walked  away  Mr.  BSU  1985. 
Bob  Carlin,  Indianapolis  graduate 
student,  nabbed  the  top  honor  as 
second  place  went  to  Randy  Mc- 
Craken,  Converse  senior;  third  to 
Troy  Todd,  Santa  Monica,  Cal., 
junior,  fourth  to  Randy  Ross,  In- 
dianapolis freshman,  and  fifth  to 
Scott  Morris,  Fort  Wayne 
sophomore. 

Morris,  last  year's  fourth  place 
finisher  and  obviously  the  crowd's 
favorite,  was  also  named  best 
poser.  Carlin,  the  third  place 
finisher  in  1984  and  fourth  place 
finisher  in  1983,  added  best  back, 
abdomen  and  legs  to  his  title  win 
and  McCraken  had  the  best  chest. 

Before  winners  were  presented 
with  trophies  and  plaques,  Boyer 
Coe,  formerly  Mr.  America,  Mr. 
World  and  Mr.  Universe,  gave  a 
special  performance. 

But  the  moment  of  recognition 
finally  came  and  the  satisfaction 
of  accomplishment  flowed  from 
the  smiles  that  covered  every  win- 
ner's face.  The  Pointer  Sisters 
couldn't  have  said  it  better  than 
when  they  had  sang  that  tonight 
was  the  night  they  were  going  to 
make  it  happen." 


Competing  in  the  female  biceps  pose, 
Karen  Reece,  Muncie  junior,  concen- 
trates on  her  form.  Reece,  through 
muscled  efforts,  placed  third  in  the  con- 
test. 


Competing  for  best  male  pdse,  Randy 
Ross,  Indianapolis  freshman,  places 
fourth  in  the  contest.  However,  Scott 
Morris,  Fort  Wayne  sophomore,  won  the 
best  poser  title  as  well  as  the  crowd's 
displayed  approval. 
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During  the  final  posedown  for  the 
judges,  Randy  McCracl<en,  Converse 
senior,  puts  forth  extra  effort  in  hopes  of 
being  Mr.  BSU  1985.  McCracl<en  was 
runner-up  in  the  contest. 


Winning  the  best  pose  competition, 
Dawn  Helsten,  Addison,  III.,  senior,  went 
on  to  win  second  place  in  the  contest. 
Helston  also  had  the  best  arms  and  legs. 


John  S.  metzger 

John  S.  met2ger 
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"It  was  really  good  practice  for  the  Bike-A-Thon.  The 
more  you  race,  the  more  you  learn. " 

-Eric  Wendorf,  Westville  sophomore 


R 


ally  bikers  on  track 

Race  provided  practice 


jined  up  in  army  order,  the 
five  sorority  sisters  grasped  their 
large  brooms  and  swept  away  the 
dust  that  would  soon  scatter  back 
onto  the  track  during  the  race. 
Other  sisters  taped  down  the 
paper  covering  their  registration 
tables  and  eagerly  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  the  contenders  for  the  se- 
cond annual  Sigma  Sigma  Sigma 
sorority's  Bike  Rally. 
Formerly  Sigma  Switch,  the 


Bike  Rally  switched  from  the 
traditional  tricycle  races  to 
bicycles,  allowing  riders  entered 
in  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  fraternity's 
Bike-A-Thon  a  chance  to  practice 
and  size  up  their  competition  on  a 
one-to-one  basis. 

"Sigma  Switch  was  mainly  for 
the  girls,"  said  Tri-Sigma 
member  Michelle  Vandeman,  In- 
dianapolis senior.  "The  Bike  Ral- 
ly benefits  the  riders  more. 


There's  a  lot  of  competition  with 
the  Bike-A-Thon  coming  up  and 
I'm  sure  that  there'll  be  a  lot  of 
riders  here  to  practice  for  that." 

Despite  competing  with  Goofy 
Olympics  and  the  Middletown 
Classic  for  participants  and  fac- 
ing the  threat  of  an  onpour  of 
rain,  the  Bike  Rally  attracted  a 
large  number  of  riders;  the  men's 
10-mile  open  boasted  44  com- 
petitors. 

"It's  much  more  of  a  success 
than  last  year,"  said  Bike  Rally 
Coordinator  Teresa  DeLawter, 
Peru  sophomore.  "This  year  we 
have  more  riders  than  we've  ever 
had  before  and  a  much  bigger 
crowd.  I  think  what  helped  it  was 
changing  to  Bike  Rally.  We  cut 
the  trikes  out,  made  the  races 
more  competitive  and  it  helps 
train  the  guys  for  the  Bike-A- 
Thon." 

The  riders  lined  up  at  the 
registration  table,  complying  with 
the  rules  that  each  wear  a  helmet 
and  attach  a  registration  number 
to  the  back  of  his  shirt.  As  they 
waited,  the  clouds  carried  out 


Bike  Rally 


their  threats  of  a  Muncie  mon- 
soon. After  finishing  at  the  table, 
the  riders  scattered  to  either  ride 
the  slick  track  or  find  a  warm  and 
dry  shelter  nearby. 

WERK  Radio  arrived  to  cover 
the  competition  and  by  10  a.m.  all 
the  riders  of  the  men's  open  bun- 
ched at  the  starting  line  and  anx- 
iously waited  to  begin  their  17 
laps  around  the  track.  The  gun 
was  fired  and  the  men  were  off. 

After  the  fifth  lap,  the  first 
casualty  of  the  slick  track  limped 
off  the  pavement,  dragging  his 
bike  with  its  deformed  front  tire 
beside  him.  By  the  end  of  the 
race,  there  had  been  six  accidents 
but  only  one  winner. 

"I'm  amazed  that  Matt  and  I 
didn't  wreck,"  said  first-place 
winner  Mark  Stillman,  Valparaiso 
junior  about  second-place  Matt 
Mansur,  Underwood  junior.  "A  lot 
of  times  I  could  feel  my  tires  slip. 
The  race  would  have  gone  a  lot 
faster  if  it  hadn't  been  wet. 
You've  really  got  to  concentrate 
or  else  you  will  fall." 

"I  really  thought  that  Mark  was 


going  to  go  down  right  after  the 
finish  line,"  added  Mansur.  "We 
were  so  concerned  with  not  falling 
down  that  we  didn't  hear  them  an- 
nounce a  thing.  Somebody  came 
up  after  the  race  and  asked  'Did 
you  win?'" 

Last  year's  10-mile  winner,  Erik 
Decker,  Muncie  Central  senior, 
dropped  to  third  place. 

"These  guys  knew  what  I  did 
last  year,"  said  Decker.  "But  I 
didn't  train  as  much  as  last  year 
either,"  Decker  said. 

Following  the  men's  open,  the 
women's  10-mile  race  had  six 
bikers  entered,  five  of  whom 
finished  the  race.  Carla 
Chamberlin,  Mishawaka 
sophomore,  skirted  past  the  finish 
line  and  took  the  first  place 
trophy. 

In  between  events  Timothy 
McRoberts,  Danville  sophomore, 
was  announced  as  Rally  King  and 
Greek's  Pizzeria  pizza  was  served 
to  the  sounds  of  "High  Voltage," 
a  Top  40  disc  jockey. 

To  start  the  next  event,  the 
Men's  Advanced  race,  McRoberts, 


DeLawter  and  Jerry  DeFord, 
Noblesville  junior,  rode  in  the 
pace  car.  Eric  Wendorf,  Westville 
sophomore,  took  the  20-mile  first 
place  trophy. 

"I'm  a  licensed  racer  and 
there're  no  other  races  in  Indiana 
this  weekend,"  said  Wendorf.  "It 
was  really  good  practice  for  the 
Bike-A-Thon.  The  more  you  race, 
the  more  you  learn." 

Mike  Ward,  Indianapolis  senior, 
won  the  three-wheeler  Hog  Bike 
first  place  award.  And  in  the  Ral- 
ly's final  category,  the  Missing 
Out  competition,  Jeff 
Braumberger,  Muncie  senior, 
fought  and  earned  the  first  place 
award. 

The  dust  swept  off  the  track 
earlier  had  blown  back  and  turned 
into  mud  crisscrossed  with  bicycle 
tracks. 

All  that  remained  of  the  day's 
earlier  excitement  were  the 
shredded  pieces  of  paper  from  the 
officials'  tables  and  the  bicycle 
skid  marks  left  on  the  pavement 
of  the  empty  parking  lot.  =by 
Nancy  Neff 
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I'm  amazed 

that  Matt  and  I 

didn't  wreck. 

-Mark  Stillman, 
Valparaiso  junior 


Tracy  Whan,  Ken- 
dallville  junior,  shows 
her  concern  for  a 
team  member  late  to 
the  starting  line  for 
Sigma  Sigma  Sigma 
sorority's  Bike  Rally. 
Whan  remained  on 
the  sidelines  during 
the  race  to  help  riders 
keep  track  of  the  lap 
count. 

Set  and  ready  to 
go,  participants  in 
Sigma  Sigma  Sigma 
sorority's  Bike  Rally 
wait  for  the  starting 
gun  to  go  off.  They 
knew  each  of  them 
would  be  sizing  up 
the  competition  for 
future  reference  at 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
fraternity's  Bike-A- 
Thon  1985. 
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I         "...We  had  a  line  of  people  all  the  way  down  the 
fence  waiting  to  get  in. " 
-Jeff  Kyle,  Huntington  soptiomore 

reeks  go  hog  wild 

Pig  Roast  cooks  up  feast  full  of  fun 


John  S.  metzger 
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or  25  cents  you  can  get 
Jene  wet!  Step  on  up...."  The 
voice  chirped  on  as  a  blond  in  a 
white  one-piece  bathing  suit 
designed  to  set  off  her  tan  climb- 
ed onto  the  seat  and  perched  there 
precariously,  a  smile  flashing  at 
the  spectators  milling  around. 

"C'mon,  it's  easy,"  she  called 
as  one  man  stepped  up,  paid  his 
quarter  and  picked  up  the  tightly 
bound  Softball.  "Almost!"  the  girl 
yelled  as  the  first  ball  flew  past. 
Undaunted,  the  man  grasped 
another  ball  and  wound  up. 
"Whap!"  Suddenly  a  large  red 
star  circled  with  blue  moons  was 
visible  on  the  backboard  as  Jene 
was  pitched  into  the  cool,  envelop- 
ing water. 

The  "Bozo  Dunk  Tank"  was  one 
of  the  crowd  drawers  at  the  Delta 
Chi-Sigma  Kappa  Pig  Roast,  a 


fundraiser  for  the  Ball  Hospital 
Hospitality  House.  Along  with  the 
tank,  dozens  of  long  tables,  a  food 
tent  where  pork  sandwiches  and 
chips  were  served  and  a  tent- 
covered  stage  filled  LaFollette 
Field  on  the  80-degree  afternoon. 
An  average  crowd  of  200  to  300 
people  drifted  from  place  to  place, 
enjoying  the  food,  the  fun  and  the 
conversation. 

"This  is  the  best  one  we've  had, 
I'd  say,  because  of  the  nice 
weather,"  said  Huntington 
sophomore  Jeff  Kyle,  assistant 
general  chairman  of  the  event. 
"At  five  this  evening  we  had  a 
line  of  people  all  the  way  down 
the  fence  waiting  to  get  in." 

The  anticipation  of  sampling 
the  pig  that  had  been  roasted  in 
the  field  earlier  brought  on  the 
dinner  rush. 


"We  came  out  here  at  10  last 
night,  had  the  roasters  set  up,  got 
the  coals  ready  and  cooked  until 
noon  today,"  said  Kyle,  eyeing 
the  five  long  black  grills  which 
stood  over  ditches  dug  especially 
to  hold  the  charcoal.  "Then  we 
were  afraid  we  were  going  to  run 
out  of  hog  meat  today  because  of 
the  crowd." 

But  that  didn't  happen.  The  nine 
hogs  ~  2,000  pounds  of  meat  - 
held  out  until  the  dunk  tank  shut 
down,  evening  came  on  and  the 
music  was  ready  to  begin. 

The  band,  "Blue  Hugh  and  the 
Colortones,"  was  brought  back 
from  the  last  Pig  Roast  because 
the  fraternity  was  so  pleased  with 
its  performance.  And  the  crowd 
agreed. 

"This  band's  pretty  cool,"  said 
Bill  Guthrie,  Rochester 
sophomore.  "I  think  they're  a  bet- 
ter crowd-pleaser  than  'Crocus.'" 

As  the  evening  wore  on  the 
band  belted  out  the  strains  of 
everything  from  "Jungle  Love" 
to  "Louie,  Louie,"  and  the  people 
sang  and  danced  to  all  of  it. 
"Let's  party!"  roared  the  lead 
singer,  and  the  crowd  went  wild. 

Hog  wild,  in  fact,    by  Cheri 
Evans 


A  Pig  Roast  participant  tries  fier  best 
to  flit  ttie  bullseye.of  tfie  Bozo  Tank  and 
sink  tfie  current  taunter  into  tfie  cold 
water  below  fiim.  Sponsored  by  tfie 
Yorktown  Volunteer  Firemen,  tfie  Bozo 
Tank  proved  to  be  a  popular  acitivity  at 
tfie  Pig  Roast. 


John  S.  metzger 
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Busy  with  the  preparation  of  serving 
the  pork,  Sigma  Kappa  sisters  rush  last 
minute  things  before  the  crowd  arrives. 
The  Pig  Roast,  a  Delta  Chi-Sigma  Kappa 
fundraiser  for  the  Ball  Hospital  Hospitali- 
ty House,  roasted  nine  pigs. 


Debbie  Collon,  Indianapolis 

sophomore,  hams  it  up  with  her  porky 
friend.  The  Delta  Chl-Sigma  Kappa  Pig 
Roast  entertained  a  large  crowd  of  over 
200  people. 


Rocky  Rothrock 
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"W/e  wanted  to  sponsor  it 
for  the  educational  aspects 
but  provide  diverse  informa- 
tion from  various  groups... " 

-Bog  Glidden,  Coal  City,  III.,  junior 


own  to  Earth 

Education  came  naturally 


a 


E 


arth  Day  is  a 

great  opportunity  for  people  to 
get  together,  no  matter  what 
their  philosophies,  perspectives  or 
ideas  are,"  saidGwen  Kousari,  a 
representative  of  the  Baha'i 
Faith.  "It  gives  us  a  chance  to 
unify  for  a  common  purpose. 
We're  all  people  on  the  same 
planet.  If  we  can  use  that  as  a 
reference  point  and  start  to  know 
and  respect  each  other,  then 
many  things  are  possible." 

Earth  Day  1985  discovered  com- 
mon links.  Frisbees  sailed 
through  sunny  skies  connecting 
people  from  one  end  of  the  Arts 
Terrace  to  the  other.  Live  music 
vibrated  between  bodies  that  mov- 
ed in  unison  to  beats  old  and  new. 
Barefeet  shared  common  ground 
as  people  walked  from  booth  to 
booth  looking,  listening  and  learn- 
ing. 

"The  purpose  of  Earth  Day  is 
education,    said  Susan  Minear, 
Muncie  junior  and  member  of  the 
Natural  Resources  Club  which 
sponsored  the  event  for  the  first 
time.  "Different  organizations 
prepare  booths  to  present  any 
social,  political  or  environmental 
views  they  have.  Our  club  wants 
people  to  know  how  to  help  their 
environment  instead  of  hurt  it." 

Bog  Glidden,  Coal  City,  111., 
junior  and  Earth  Day  co- 
cordinator,  said  the  event  began 
as  a  national  event  in  1970,  spon- 
sored by  Environmental  Action, 
but  when  Ball  State's  ENACT 
chapter  dissolved  in  1984  because 
no  one  applied  for  the  director's 
position,  the  Natural  Resources 
Club  took  over. 

"We  wanted  to  sponsor  it  for  the 
educational  aspects  but  provide 
diverse  information  from  various 
groups  -  not  just  environmental 
information,"  Glidden  said. 


About  25  booths  were  set  up  by 
such  groups  as  United  Campuses 
Against  Nuclear  War,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Anthropology  Club.  Music  by 
"The  Great  Divide,"  "Cosmic 
Debris,"  "Governor  Davis  and  the 
King  Richard  Band"  and  "Stone 
Soup,"  a  demonstration  of 
medieval  fighting  by  the  Society 
of  Creative  Anachronism  and  free 
rides  in  the  Flying  Tomato  hot-air 
balloon  rounded  out  the  festivities. 

But  Earth  Day  was  only  a  part 
of  Ball  State's  observance  of  En- 
vironmental Education  Week  in 
April,  which  also  included  White 
River  Clean-up,  two  series  of 
films  shown  in  residence  halls  and 
campus  guest  Bruce  Bundy,  a 
researcher  from  Blooming  ton  who 
spoke  on  PCB  contamination. 

"The  idea  in  the  past  has  been 
to  fuse  educational  purposes  with 
having  a  good  time  -  entertain- 
ment and  music,"  Glidden  ex- 
plained. "I  think  Earth  Day  suc- 
cessfully encourages  people  to 
think  about  the  environment." 

Minds  and  bodies  were  oc- 
cupied. Bare  arms  and  legs 
played  and  sat  on  new  grass  as 
people  basked  in  the  warmth  of 
sun  and  friends. 

"This  is  a  great  day!"  said 
Prudence  Porter,  Richmond 
sophomore.  "It  gives  people  a 
chance  to  enjoy  nature  and  each 
other." 

Eventually,  the  chill  of  the 
night  air  consumed  the  heat  of  the 
afteroon  sun.  Booths  were  replac- 
ed by  amplifiers,  frisbees  gave 
way  to  blankets  and  the  Arts  Ter- 
race became  a  mini-concert  hall. 
Harmonies  vibrated  through  the 
crowd  encircling  people,  earth 
and  sky. 

Earth  Day  was  unity.  =  by 
Camille  Ballard 


While  waiting  for  the  entertainment  to 
begin,  a  youngster  finds  his  own  on  his 
mother's  feet. 
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Earth  Day  had  activities  for  the  young 
at  heart  as  well  as  the  old.  Huggie  the 
Clown  tries  to  get  a  smile  of  a  young  boy. 


Helping  people  understand  how  to 
help  their  environment  instead  of  hurting 
it.  Woody  the  Owl  and  Smol<ey  the  Bear 
were  reminders  to  passers-by  that  the 
environment  is  important  and  that  peo- 
ple should  do  everything  they  can  to 
save  it. 


John  S.  metzger 

A  sunny  and  warm  day  saw  many  peo- 
ple without  shirts  and  shoes  enjoying 
what  nature  had  to  offer.  Some  found 
time  to  sit  in  groups  and  play  games 
such  as  a  toe  orgy. 

The  Arts  Terrace  became  a  mini- 
concert  hall  as  the  sun  began  to  set.  The 
lead  singer  of  Cosmic  Debris  belts  out 
one  of  the  group's  songs  during  their 
part  of  the  concert. 


Rocky  Rothrock 
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He  had  made  yet  another  friend.  After 
introducing  himself  to  Bev  Jacl<son, 
Muncie,  Mil<e  McShurley,  LaFayette 
senior,  alias,  "Red  Sneal<ers,"  fell  to 
one  knee  in  the  middle  of  the  Muncie 
Bowl-0-Mat  and  belted  out  a  hearty 
chorus  of  "Happy  Birthday." 


Brad  Sauter 

In  full  "bikini"  attire,  Mark  Austin, 
Anderson  senior,  strips  his  way  into  the 
hearts  of  his  performances'  victims.  In  a 
black  tuxedo  carrying  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne and  a  bouquet  of  roses,  Austin  ar- 
rived at  the  Muncie  Bowl-0-Mat  to  wish 
Bev  Jackson,  Muncie,  a  happy  birthday. 
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"Once  the  music  starts  and  my  clothes 
start  coming  off,  I  just  let  my  victim's  ac- 
tions dictate  what  I  do. " 

-Mark  Austin,  Anderson  senior 


fter  class  clowns 

All  dressed  and  ready  to  go 


T 


>v, 


K.' 


he  plan  had  been  laid,  and  an 
eager  pack  of  family  and  friends 
awaited  its  execution.  League 
night  at  the  Muncie  Bowl-0-Mat 
was  the  setting  and  Bev  Jackson, 
an  unsuspecting  housewife,  was 
the  victim. 

Normally  a  mild-mannered 
suburbanite,  Jackson  was  about  to 
spend  her  birthday  as  a  cringing, 
blushing  picture  of  embarassment 
-  courtesy  of  two  totally  unique 
Ball  State  students. 

Clad  in  an  ivory  tuxedo,  stylish 
top  hat  and  fluorescent  tennis 
shoes,  Lafayette  senior  Mike 
McShurley,  alias  "Red  Sneakers," 
stood  by  an  overused  helium  tank 
and  prepared  himself  for  his  con- 
frontation. Quickly  inflating  a 
rainbow  of  colored  balloons,  he 
said  his  first  exposure  to  "balloon 
biz"  was  as  a  playschool  teacher 
in  a  Wisconsin  resort. 

"I  got  to  know  a  magician  who 
made  animals  with  balloons  and 
he  let  me  in  on  a  few  of  his 
secrets,"  he  said,  adjusting  the 
tank  valve  and  blowing  up  a  giant 
Snoopy. 

Balloon  sculpting  then  became 
an  obsession  as  he  taught  himself 
how  to  twist,  screech  and  squirm 
balloons  into  34  different  animals. 
Pregnant  dogs,  ghostbusters  and 
his  U.S.  patented  Garfields  were 
the  most  popular. 

"After  learning  how  to  sculpt 
the  different  animals,  I  just  sort 
of  fell  into  the  singing  telegram 
type  of  delivery,"  McShurley  said. 
"I  started  working  with  the 
original  Balloon  Man.  Then  when 
he  stopped  delivering  I  found  a 
working  name  and  went  into  the 
business  myself." 

His  proficiency  at  his  craft  was 
revealed  less  than  30  minutes 
later  as  he  strode  into  the  bowling 
alley  screaming  "Oh  Bev!  Where 


are  you?"  When  he  found  the  red- 
faced  woman  shrinking  in  her 
seat,  he  fell  down  on  one  knee  and 
belted  out  "Happy  Birthday,"  a  la 
Al  Jolsen. 

After  the  mini-concert,  he  kiss- 
ed the  birthday  girl  on  the  cheek, 
cheered  her  on  for  the  duration  of 
three  uncontrolled  gutter  balls 
and  bid  farewell. 

"I  love  to  embarrass  people  and 
I  think  they  like  being  embarrass- 
ed," McShurley  said  with  a  laugh. 
"I  love  to  make  people  happy, 
whether  it's  a  newborn  baby  or 
someone  celebrating  his  or  her 
100th  birthday,  and  delivering 
balloons  is  the  best  way  I've  found 
to  do  it." 

Jackson,  rattled  as  she  was, 
admitted  she  loved  the  balloon-a- 
gram,  but  the  evening  was  just 
heating  up.  Four  short  minutes 
after  "Red"  strutted  out,  a  hand- 
some, dark-complected  man 
resembling  a  legendary  "Chip- 
pendale" glided  into  sight. 

Holding  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
a  bouquet  of  roses  and  a  highly- 
amplified  ghetto  blaster,  Mark 
Austin,  Anderson  senior,  had  ar- 
rived. 

With  his  long,  dark  hair  flowing 
over  the  collar  of  his  suave  black 
tails,  he  smiled  at  Jackson  and 
began  an  unforgettable  strip-o- 
gram. 

"I've  been  doing  singing 
telegrams  for  several  years  and  I 
just  started  doing  the  strip  tease 
as  sort  of  a  dare  last  year," 
Austin  said.  "I've  done  them  in  a 
crowded  Rax  Restaurant,  an 
Anderson  nursing  home  and  about 
a  million  other  places." 

The  clang  of  head  pins  and  the 
outcries  of  cheering  spectators 
didn't  phase  Austin's  performance 
as  he  presented  Jackson  with  the 
roses  and  wine,  cranked  up  the 


stereo  and  let  the  clothes  fly. 

As  Shalamar's  "Dancin'  in  the 
Sheets"  filled  the  air  with  a 
funky,  sexy  atmosphere,  Austin 
shed  his  bow  tie,  wing -tip  shoes 
and  argyle  socks.  A  white-ruffled 
shirt  followed,  revealing  rolling 
waves  of  muscle  and,  finally,  the 
lad's  pants  bit  the  dust. 

"Once  the  music  starts  and  my 
clothes  start  coming  off,  I  just  let 
my  victim's  actions  dictate  what  I 
do,"  Austin  said.  "Basically,  I'm 
an  improvisor." 

Austin's  creative  instincts  were 
in  full  tilt  and  soon  he  and  his 
striped-bikini  underwear  were 
gyrating  and  hip-grinding 
without  inhibition  as  he  twirled 
Jackson  above  his  head.  As  her 
face  neared  its  third  shade  of  pur- 
ple, Austin  lowered  her  to  the 
ground  and  began  the  finale. 

Hardly  able  to  talk  without 
bursting  into  laughter,  Jackson's 
husband  said,  "Honest  to  God, 
this  is  the  first  time  I've  ever  seen 
Bev  totally  beyond  words.  He's 
great!" 

A  rousing  chorus  of  "Baby 
Face"  and  a  harmless  kiss  on  the 
cheek  rounded  out  the  fiesta  as 
Austin's  provocative  floor  show 
came  to  a  close  and  Jackson  was 
left  to  make  shallow  threats  of 
"You're  gonna  pay  for  this!"  to 
her  husband. 

It  was  an  unforgettable  birth- 
day. She  danced  with  a  stripper 
and  went  home  with  a  balloon 
bouquet  tied  to  one  wrist.  But  to 
the  balloon-boasting  "Red 
Sneakers"  and  the  scantily-clad 
Mark  Austin,  their  role  in  the 
bowling  alley  was  nothing  more 
than  a  few  minutes  of  fun  and  a 
chance  to  add  new  smiles  to  their 
trophy  cases. 

It  took  an  unusual  person  to  do 
an  unusual  iobMby  DamonBrown 
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A    roviding  the  theatre 
department  with  more  than  just 
drama,  the  Contemporary  Dance 
Theatre  performed  "Masks"  for 
their  Spring  Production. 
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nother  openin; 


It  was  7  p.m.  on  opening  night.  Avid 
theatre-goers  began  to  trickle  in,  talking 
among  themselves  in  the  lobby  until  the 
doors  opened.  A  lump  came  to  Muncie  junior 
Marian  Hank's  throat  as  she  opened  the  box 
office  for  business.  Just  as  it  was  the  debut 
of  Studio  Theatre's  first  production  of  the 
season,  "Chicago,"  it  was  also  a  first  for 
Hank,  its  new  promotions  manager. 

"My  first  day  on  the  job  I  got  about  two 
million  calls  and  it  took  me  two  weeks  to 
figure  out  what  was  going  on,  but  everyone 
was  really  helpful,"  she  said. 

With  every  show,  Marian  learned  the  ropes 
of  running  a  theatre's  promotions.  From 
answering  the  telephone  to  getting  adver- 
tisements out,  she  had  her  work  cut  out  for 
her  as  the  first  undergrad  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion. By  the  second  show,  which  practically 
advertised  itself,  things  were  coming 
together. 


1   ortraying  Estougon,  J.R. 
Stuart,  Westpoint  junior,  reaches  for 
the  attention  of  John  Pea,  Muncie 
graduate  student,  (Vladimir)  in  the 
Mainslage  production  of  "Waiting 
for  Godot."  The  Samuel  Beckett 
classic  was  just  one  of  Mainstage's 
five  major  drama  productions. 


Lnita  Johnson,  Cincinnatti, 
Ohio,  junior,  helps  herself  to  a 
Budweiser  while  no  one  else  is 
looking. 
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In  the  beginning 

Biblical  story  opens 
season  with  success 
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Take  One: 


Fast-paced,  energetic  and  a  tried 
and  true  musical,  "Joseph  and  the 
Amazing  Technicolor  Dreamcoat," 
was  considered  one  of  the  theatre 
department's  biggest  successes  of 
the  season. 

The  biblical  story  centered  around 
Joseph,  Jacob's  favorite  of  12  sons. 
Jacob  gave  Joseph  a  beautifully  col- 
ored coat.  Out  of  jealousy,  the 
brothers  began  an  elaborate  plot 
against  him. 

With  a  cast  of  nearly  30  theatre 
students,  "Joseph"  was  one  of  the 
largest  shows  ever  put  on  in  Studio, 
and  proved  quite  a  challenge. 

"At  first,  I  was  worried  about  how 
we  were  going  to  fit  everybody  in 
there  and  how  it  was  going  to  be 
staged,"  said  Mike  Davis,  Forest 
freshman,  who  played  the  youngest 
of  Joseph's  brothers.  "But  after  we 
got  everything  organized,  I  think  it 
worked  out  pretty  well." 

Another  problem  with  the  large 
cast  was  staying  out  of  the  au- 
dience's way.  Todd  Sandman,  Fort 
Wayne  sophomore  and  also  a 
brother,  was  constantly  conscious  of 
the  inconvenience. 

"The  first  night  was  scary  because 
when  we  did  the  dance  where  we 
circled  around  Jacob,"  Sandman 
said.  "We  had  to  be  careful  not  to 
step  on  anybody's  feet.  People  like  to 
lounge  down  in  the  first  row." 

As  it  turned  out,  problems  enhanc- 
ed performances.  Being  so  close,  the 
audience  saw  facial  expressions  and 
intricate  choreography  that  was  pro- 


bably unnoticed  by  people  in  the 
back,  and  the  narrator  was  able  to 
walk  among  the  crowd  as  he  told  the 
story. 

"I  liked  being  part  of  the  audience 
as  well  as  part  of  the  cast,"  said 
narrator  Sheryl  Engle,  New  Haven 
junior.  "But  my  concentration  had  to 
be  up  the  entire  time.  If  I  had  let  my 
character  slip,  the  audience 
would've  seen  it  and  that  would've 
ruined  the  show." 


Take  Two: 


A  realistic  portrayal  of  a  young 
soldier  that  returned  from  Vietnam 
bitter  and  resentful  toward  his 
sheltered  and  unrealistic  family  in 
"Sticks  and  Bones,"  was  sold  out  to 
an  audience  of  Vietnam  veterans.  All 
proceeds  from  ticket  sales  went  to 
the  Veteran's  Fund. 

The  play  was  similar  to  what  real- 
ly happened  when  soldiers  came 
back  from  Vietnam,  according  to 
Tom  Owen,  Alexandria  freshman, 
who  read  about  the  subject  to 
prepare  for  his  part  as  David,  the 
soldier. 

"You  could  be  in  the  jungle  in  a 
firefight  and  be  back  in  front  of  your 
TV  in  36  hours,"  Owen  said.  "It  was 
culture  shock.  You're  still  in  your 
fatiques!" 

Besides  reading  six  books  on  Viet- 
nam, Owen  also  watched  a  six-hour 
movie  called  "Hearts  and  Minds" 
and  talked  to  veterans.  David  is 
blind  and  practicing  with  a  blind 
friend  helped  Owen  "make  the 
character  work." 


M.   utting  on  "All  that  Jazz,"  Kathy  Pataluch, 
LaPorte  junior,  as  Velma  Kelly,  welcomes  the  au- 
dience to  "Chicago"  before  arrested.  After  charged 
with  killing  her  cheating  husband  and  sister,  Velma 
found  solice  in  playing  with  the  sympathy  of  the 
press. 


John  S.  metzger 

I  om  Owen,  Alexander  freshman,  bitter  from 
the  Vietnam  War  which  claimed  his  sight,  returns 
home  to  an  unsympathetic  family  that  has  no  idea  of 
what  happened  during  the  war.  Sean  Beckstrom, 
Frankton  freshman.  Ken  Ebacher,  Richmond 
sophomore,  and  Aleta  Brown,  Butler  junior,  portrayed 
the  veteran's  family. 


•Joseph  shows  off  his  coat  of  many  colors  in 
"Joseph  and  The  Amazing  Technicolor  Dream  Coat.' 
Accompanied  by  the  chorus,  "Joseph"  revealed  his 
dreams  and  their  meanings  to  his  jealous  and 
murderous  brothers. 
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Len  Truloch.  Atlanta  sophomore, and  Malcom 
Fowlkers  perform  Bruce  Jay  Friedman's  one  act  play,  "Black 
Angels  "  "Black  Angels"  was  one  of  tfie  four  winning  plays 
whicti  were  performed  in  ttie  Studio  Tfieatre. 


M.  ammy  Marcum,  New  Castle  sophomore,  explains 
her  experiment  to  Jeanette  Muhleman.  Marion  sophomore. 
Tilly's  insane  mother.  Marcum  portrayed  Tilly  in  the  Studic 
production  of  "The  Effect  of  Gamma  Rays  on  Man-in-the- 
Moon  Marigolds.' 
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*A  family  affair^ 

Culture  shock  unfolds 
as  soldier  returns  home 


continued 

The  play  was  set  up  like  an  old  sit- 
com, complete  with  Ozzie,  Harriet 
and  Ricky.  They  are  the  typical 
white,  middle  class,  ail-American 
family  of  1968  that  didn't  know  what 
Vietnam  was  all  about  and  didn't 
really  care  to.  They  centered  their 
lives  on  material  objects  and 
unrealistic  views.  David  tried  to  take 
that  away  from  them,  but  didn't  suc- 
ceed. 

Father  Donald,  Jeff  Casazza,  Mun- 
cie  freshman,  confronted  David  with 
his  apparent  struggle,  coming  off  as 
a  rather  "bad"  Father  Mulcahey 
featured  in  the  Korean  War  series 
MASH. 

"Outside  he  was  was  a  saint,"  said 
Casazza.  "But  when  he  was  really 
pressured  and  stressed,  he  really 
didn't  care  about  anything." 

Doing  "Sticks  and  Bones"  changed 
some  of  the  cast  members'  outlook 
on  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  Aleta 
Brown,  Butler  senior,  who  played 
Harriet,  wanted  to  do  the  show 
because  her  brother  went  to  Vietnam 
and  experienced  a  lot  of  what  David 
did. 

"The  show  just  reinforced  a  lot  of 
what  I'd  felt  all  along,"  Brown  said. 
"War  isn't  heroic,  honorable, 
beautiful  or  anything.  It's  just 
death." 

Take  Three: 

One  of  the  three  more  serious 
Studio  plays,  "The  Effect  of  Gamma 
Rays  on  Man-in-the-Moon 
Marigolds,"  focused  on  a  young  girl 
named  Tilly,  who  did  a  science  ex- 
periment to  get  the  title's  results. 

The  rantings  of  her  insane  mother 
and  epileptic  sister  complicated  the 
situation,  showing  the  sadness  and 


misery  that  can  come  from  a  miss- 
pent life.  Director  Becky  Mclntyre, 
Greenfield  senior,  chose  the  show 
because  of  its  deep  characterization. 

"I  knew  I  wanted  a  show  where  I 
could  focus  on  character  develop- 
ment and  character  relationships 
rather  than  technical  aspects,  laughs 
or  choreography,"  Mclntyre  said.  "I 
knew  'Gamma  Rays'  was  it  when  I 
realized  that  you  couldn't  describe 
each  one  of  the  characters  in  a 
paragraph." 

To  help  with  the  characterization, 
and  for  the  sake  of  a  little  ex- 
perimenting of  her  own,  Mclntyre  in- 
troduced a  new  acting  method  to  her 
cast. 

Originated  by  author  Eric  Morris 
in  his  book  No  Acting,  Please,  it 
focuses  on  drawing  emotion  from 
real  life  experiences  into  the 
character  being  portrayed.  Every 
rehearsal  began  with  special  exer- 
cises designed  to  bring  personal 
emotions  to  the  surface. 

The  family's  elderly  ward,  Nanny, 
was  played  by  Anita  Johnson,  Cin- 
cinnati junior.  Johnson  wanted  to  do 
the  role  for  the  experience  of  playing 
an  old  person. 

"I  could  already  use  my  voice,  but 
I  had  to  use  my  body  for  Nanny  so  I 
learned  a  lot  about  it,"  Johnson  said. 

To  study  for  the  part,  Johnson  wat- 
ched elderly  people  on  the  street  and 
in  malls  and  also  observed  her 
brother-in-law's  grandfather  and  a 
friend's  grandmother.  The  grand- 
father continually  folded  napkins 
and  the  grandmother  played 
solitaire,  even  after  she  dropped  half 
the  cards. 

Johnson  spent  two  hours  before 
every  show  applying  the  latex  make- 
up that  made  her  look  the  part.  But 
the  worst  part  was  taking  it  off. 

continued 
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VJerald  Cox,  Richmond 
senior,  Myla  Tucker,  Noblesville 
sophomore,  Jody  Price,  Anderson 
sophomore,  and  John  Kaufeld,  Col- 
umbus senior,  take  part  in  a 
futuristic  story  of  robots  taking  over 
the  world. 
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continued 

"It  was  like  having  a  million  band- 
aids  on  your  face,"  she  said.  "It 
pulled  all  the  hairs  off!" 

Jeanette  Muhleman,  Marion 
sophomore,  who  played  Beatrice,  the 
insane  mother,  found  that  her 
character  rubbed  off  a  little.  She  had 
to  make  a  change  in  her  portrayal  of 
Bea  shortly  before  the  show  opened 
and  it  changed  her  personality  for  a 
while. 

"I  became  even  bitchier.  Up  on 
stage,  I  was  more  obnoxious  than  I 
could  ever  be  and  it  started  to  affect 
me  offstage  because  I  tended  to  be 
more  sarcastic,"  Muhleman  said. 

Even  though  she  may  have  picked 
up  something  negative  from  the 
show,  she  picked  up  some  positive 
things,  too.  The  new  acting  method 
helped  her  to  control  her  ner- 
vousness and  playing  Bea,  who 
made  a  couple  of  bad  decisions  that 
messed  up  her  life,  made  Muhleman 
want  to  succeed  on  her  own. 

Tilly,  Tammy  Marcum,  New  Cas- 
tle sophomore,  was  a  little  different 
from  most  other  kids  her  age, and 
Marcum  had  sympathy  for  her. 

"I  saw  a  movie  of  'Gamma  Rays' 
when  I  was  10  or  12  years  old  and  I 
was  always  kind  of  weird,"  Marcum 
said.  "Tilly  made  me  feel  like  being 
different  wasn't  particularly  bad. 
There  was  one  line  that  said,  'If 
you're  the  least  bit  different  in  this 
world,  they  try  to  kill  you  off.'  Tilly 
is  evidence  that  you  can't  do  that." 
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'ther  than  famous  works  of  drama,  students 
also  participated  in  the  Original  One  Act  plays  in  the 
Spring.  Cathy  Sanders,  Franl<ton  freshman,  [vlichael 
Swinford,  and  Gary  Simmers,  Burnettsvle  freshman, 
portray  an  awkward  triangle  in  J.R.  Stuart's  "Goodbye 
Time." 
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Lathy  Rauth,  Mariemont,  Ohio,  senior, 
tightens  mercilessly  on  the  rope  around  the  throat  of 
Ken  Harmon,  senior.  After  entering  Rauth's  apartment 
with  intent  to  rape,  Harmon  becomes  the  helpless 
victim  of  his  prey. 


D. 


"efending  husband  killers  takes  a  lot  of  work 
and  money  explains  Billy  played  by  Todd  Sand- 
man, Fort  Wayne  sophomore.  Along  with  his  price 
for  his  attorney  costs,  Billy  also  charged  for  the 
sympathetic  publicity  provided  by  him  to  aid  their 
cases. 
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If  Mice  and  Men...    Waiting  For  Godot... 
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True  friendship 

Steinbeck  alive  on  stage 


Take  Four: 


The  bare  Mainstage  Theatre  stage 
was  a  window  to  several  different 
places  and  times.  Platforms,  card- 
board trees  and  backdrops  moved 
audiences  around  the  world  and 
through  the  history  books. 

Twisted  trees  were  silhouetted 
against  a  light  blue  screen  with 
others  coming  out  from  either  side  of 
the  stage.  Slow  harmonica  music 
floated  through  the  house,  setting  the 
mood  of  a  balmy  summer  night  in 
the  country.  This  simple  setting  for 
John  Steinbeck's  "Of  Mice  and  Men" 
took  those  who  saw  it  back  in  time  to 
the  1930's  in  California. 

Two  itinerant  ranch  hands,  George 
and  Lennie,  dream  a  lot.  Lennie, 
mildly,  mentally  retarded,  kept  doing 
all  the  wrong  things  without  really 
meaning  but  nevertheless,  it  cost 
them  both  their  job. 

Dreams  of  having  a  place  of  their 
own  kept  them  going,  as  well  as 
their  deep  friendship.  But  George 
eventally  killed  Lennie  to  prevent 
the  ranch  owner's  own  opportunity 
to  do  so  from  killing  him.  George  did 
it  because  he  loved  him.  Only 
through  death  was  he  able  to  keep 
Lennie  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
didn't  understand  him. 

Casting  the  show  was  difficult  for 
Dr.  Alan  English,  assistant  professor 
of  theatre  and  the  play's  director. 

"Physically  speaking,  I  had  to 
have  someone  who  was  big  to  play 
the  part  of  Lennie  and  hopefully  so- 
meone who  was  rather  small  to  play 
George,"  Dr.  English  said. 

George,  Ken  Harmon,  Yorktown 
senior,  and  Lennie,  Mark  Patrick, 


Oohn  Pea,  Muncie  graduate  student, 
reminisces  about  Godot  as  JR.  Stuart,  West  Point 
junior,  lool«s  on  with  concern  towards  his  daydream- 
ing companion  in  "Waiting  for  Godot." 


Lafayette  junior,  worked  well 
together.  Already  being  friends 
helped  their  relationship  on  stage. 

"George  and  Lennie  needed  each 
other,"  Patrick  said.  "Without  the 
other,  all  either  one  of  them  had  was 
a  dream.  There  was  a  special  bond 
between  them  and  we  had  to  show 
that." 

The  gunshot  that  killed  Lennie 
rang  through  the  tense  silence  of  the 
audience.  Lennie  fell  over  in  a  huge 
heap  by  the  wooden  reeds  of  the  im- 
aginary river.  The  lights  blacked  out 
and  the  audience,  in  total  awe  of 
what  they  had  just  seen,  shuffled  out 
muttering  to  themselves. 
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'enior  Ken  Harmon  and 
Mark  Patrick,  Muncie  junior,  listen 
to  a  fellow  ranch  hand  in 
Steinbeck's  "Of  Mice  and  Men." 
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VJeorge,  Senior  Ken 
Harmon,  and  Mark  Patrick, 
Muncie  junior,  as  Lenny 
dream  in  their  cabin  on  the 
California  ranch.  Looking  for 
a  dream  that  couldn't  come 
true,  George  was  forced  to 
kill  his  close  friend. 


tl»R.  Stuart,  West- 
Point  junior,  portrays 
Estougon  in  the  Mainstage 
production  of  "Waiting  for 
Godot." 
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Irs.  Lovett,  played  by  Erin  Kurtz,  Kendalville  junior, 
assures  her  naive  friend  Toby  that  nothing  is  going  to  hurt  her. 
Steve  Russell,  Winamac  freshman,  portraying  Toby,  revealed  to  Mrs 
Lovett  his  distrust  in  Mr.  Sweeney  Todd. 


kJteve  Russell,  Winamac  freshman,  avenges  the  murder  of 
many,  including  Mrs.  Lovett.  in  Todd's  own  fashion.  Assistant  pro- 
fessor of  applied  studies  in  music,  Phillip  Ewart  portrayed  the 
"Demon  Barber"  who  slashed  his  customers'  throats. 
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Sweeney  Todd,  The  Demon  Barber  of  Fleet  Street... 


It  was  all  an  act 

Blood  and  gore  realism 
had  audience  on  'edge' 


Take  Five: 


Acting  wasn't  the  only  thing  that 
made  Mainstage  productions  so  suc- 
cessful. 

Even  though  David  Shawger, 
Mainstage  set  coordinator,  knew  the 
show  agenda  a  year  in  advance,  he 
didn't  start  designing  each  one  until 
two  to  four  weeks  before  it  had  to  be 
done.  All  set  construction  took  time, 
but  the  most  intricate,  and  challeng- 
ing, was  that  of  "Sweeney  Todd,  the 
Demon  Barber  of  Fleet  Street." 

Other  than  the  usual  platforms  and 
furniture,  Shawger  had  to  design  a 
safe  chute  for  corpses  that  fell  from 
the  barber  chair  into  the  pie  shop 
below  it  and  also  a  fake  razor  that 
squirted  blood. 

Dr.  Donald  Heady,  professor  of 
theatre  and  "Sweeney  Todd"  direc- 
tor, felt  the  audience  really  enjoyed 
the  show  -  blood  and  gore  included. 

"Even  through  the  slitting  of  the 
throats,  they  knew  it  wasn't  really 
blood  and  he  wasn't  really  killing 
people,  but  they  became  involved  in 
it,"  Dr.  Heady  said.  "It  was  almost 
like  a  bunch  of  kids  going  to  see  a 
Frankenstein  movie." 

"Sweeney  Todd's"  musical  aspects 
were  a  little  more  difficult.  The 
music  being  disjointed  and  complex 
were  the  reasons  most  cast 
members  gave  for  doing  the  show. 

Erin  Kurtz,  Kendallville  junior, 
who  portrayed  Mrs.  Lovett,  said  it 
was  a  challenge  for  her,  both 
musically  and  as  an  actress. 

"Mrs.  Lovett  is  funny,  energetic 
and  has  spunk,"  Kurtz  said.  "She 
had  good,  funny  lines  which  made 
the  audience  like  her,  and  I  like  to 
play  roles  like  that." 


The  vengeful  Mr.  Todd,  Philip 
Ewart,  associate  professor  of  ap- 
plied studies  in  music,  was  a  little 
surprised,  and  worried  that  his 
character  came  to  him  so  easily. 

"Some  characters  are  just  almost 
impossible  to  get  into."  Ewart  said. 
"You  never  really  do  reach  the  level 
you  want  to.  But  Mr.  Todd  just  sort 
of  fell  into  place  for  me." 

"It  was  a  good  sound  production," 
Dr.  Heady  said.  "There  was  an 
ensemble  feeling  among  the  people 
and  the  performers  were  very  good 
about  moving  the  set  and  helping  the 
show  flow  smoothly." 


Take  Six: 


An  old  but  well-remembered  love 
affair  between  an  actor  and  actress 
is  intriguingly  rekindled  in  "Kiss  Me 
Kate." 

Sharon  Carbaugh,  Logansport 
graduate  student,  saw  a  lot  of  stage 
time  as  Katherine  and  Lily. 

"I  had  easier  things  to  learn  in 
'Kate'  than  in  other  productions  I've 
been  in,  but  four  times  the  work," 
Carbaugh  said. 

Her  co-lead,  Scott  Avery,  Mar- 
quette, Mich.,  graduate  student,  felt 
the  same  about  his  portrayals  of 
Petruchio  and  Fred.  While  they  both 
had  been  trained  as  singers,  neither 
had  had  any  dancing  experience  and 
some  of  the  numbers,  especially  the 
waltzes,  took  a  little  extra  effort  and 
concentration. 

Two  minor  gangster  characters 
provided  the  production's  comedy 
relief  and  often  received  the  better 
part  of  the  audience's  attention. 

"I  haven't  seen  a  production  of 
'Kiss  Me  Kate'  yet  where  the 
gangsters  didn't  steal  the  show," 
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iJweeney  Todd  competes  in 
a  shaving  contest  against  a  fast- 
tallcing,  traveling  medicineman. 
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xarguing  about  whether  Lili  will  stay 
with  the  show,  Scott  Avery,  Marquette,  Mich., 
graduate  student, takes  the  upper  hand  and 
eventually  lulls  tired  old  "Tex"  to  sleep. 
Sharon  Carbaugh,  Logansport  graduate  stu- 
dent, and  John  Pea,  Muncie  graduate  student, 
left  helpless,  are  forced  to  comply  with 
Avery's  demands. 


"I. 


It  s  too 
darn  hot"  pro- 
claims the  ex- 
hausted cast  of 
"Kiss  Me  Kate" 
on  their 
Backstage  set. 
Tired  and  hot,  the 
cast  regained  its 
energy  through 
the  fast-jazzed 
number. 
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continued 

said  Gilbert  Bloom,  professor  of 
theatre  and  the  show's  director. 
"They  are  characters  that  appeal  to 
the  audience." 

Casazza,  one  of  the  gangsters,  said 
he  wanted  his  part  because  he 
thought  it  would  be  fun.  His  one 
song,  "Brush Up  Your  Shakespeare," 
was  played  to  it's  comedy  limit, 
Casazza  said,  because  the  orchestra 
conductor  was  allowed  to  keep  it  go- 
ing as  long  as  he  wanted. 

"Never  have  I  been  in  a  show 
where  every  night  was  different," 
Casazza  said.  "Sometimes  an  im- 
promptu dance  solo  was  added  to 
one  of  the  songs  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  show  were  varied  during 
the  play's  run." 

One  night  the  wires  broke  on  the 
bell  that  was  supposed  to  ring  the 
telephone,  so  a  creative  piano  player 
saved  the  baffled  Carbaugh  and 
Avery. 

"We  didn't  know  what  to  do,"  Car- 
baugh said.  "They  had  promised  us 
it  was  going  to  ring." 

But  Bloom  was  satisfied  with  the 
results. 

"It  went  very  well,  considering 
that  most  of  the  cast  was  relatively 
inexperienced,"  he  said.  "Everyone 
had  a  few  problems  adjusting  to  the 
Shakespeare,  not  only  the  language, 
but  also  the  tights  and  heavy  skirts." 
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'haron  Carbaugh,  Logansport  graduate  stu- 
dent, and  Scott  Avery,  Marquette,  Mich.,  graduate 
student  spend  some  time  reminiscing  as  Lili  and 
Fred  about  the  good  old  days. 


R 


lostalgia  struck  the  Mainstage  theatre  during 
its  production  of  "Come  Bacli  to  the  Five  and  Dime, 
Jimmy  Dean,  Jimmy  Dean."  Linda  Hadley,  Orange 
Parle,  Florida,  junior,  takes  part  in  the  memorial  play. 
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Tammy  Wynette  shows  her  enduring 
love  of  the  country  ballad  as  she  sings 
"Stand  By  Your  Man." 


Brad  Sauter 

Roy  Clark  resonates  with  the  mood  of 
the  crowd  during  the  sold  outcountry 
music  spectacular  staged  in  Emens 
Auditorium. 

Neil  Young  leans  into  the  microphone 
at  Emens  Auditorium  during  the  open- 
ing of  one  down  home  tune,  "Are  you 
Ready  for  the  Country." 
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The  music  bridged  the  generation  gap  by  uniting  young 
and  old,  students  and  faculty,  in  a  common  musical  in- 
terest. 
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own  home  blues 

strains  of  country  bluegross  came  to  Muncie 


'ountry  music   had  come  to 
Emens  Auditorium. 

Five  times  tlirougiiout  the 
school  year  marlced  transforma- 
tions from  an  auditorium  often 
filled  with  symphonies  and  plays 
to  a  Hoosier  version  of  a  country 
barn  dance. 

For  many  students,  it  was  time 
to  pull  on  the  faded  jeans,  put  on 
the  best  southern  accent,  and,  as 
good  or  boys  and  coeds,  mosey  on 
over  to  raise  the  roof  with  some  of 
the  most  famous  sounds  to  echo 
from  Nashville. 

NEIL  YOUNG 

Neil  Young,  traditionally  a  folk 
singer,  but  given  to  wild  flights  of 
musical  experimentation,  seemed 
comfortable  within  his  new  found 
home  in  country  music. 

This  pleasant  transition  was 
revealed  during  his  Sept.  16  con- 
cert. With  his  band,  the  Interna- 
tional Harvesters,  in  tow,  Young 
executed  pure  country  rhythms 
and  lyrics.  With  a  distinctive 
nasal  twang.  Young  opened  with 
"Are  You  Ready  For  The  Coun- 
try," injecting  a  sound  that  was 
hard-hitting  and  down  home. 

Foot-stomping  selections 
"Amber  Jean,"  dedicated  to  his 
infant  daughter,  and  train  song 
"Southern  Pacific  Daylight," 
were  recently  penned  country 
tunes  enhanced  by  the  en- 
thusiastic sawing  of  fiddle  player 
Rufus  Thibideoux. 

Young,  however,  didn't  neglect 
yesterday. 

The  receptive  crowd,  which 
already  was  turned  on  by  the 
country  songs,  changed  into  a 
screaming,  arm -waving  mass  as 
Young  effortlessly  strolled 
through  the  past  with  Classics 


such  as  "Heart  Of  Gold,"  "Needle 
And  The  Damage  Done," 
"Helpless,"  and  "Love  Is  A 
Rose." 

Neil  Young,  in  cowboy  hat,  or 
Neil  Young  singing  early  70's 
folk,  proved  that  no  matter  which 
direction  his  music  takes,  it  will 
always  be  pure  gold. 

RICKY  SKAGGS 

It  was  a  combination  of  old 
country  and  bluegrass  styles. 

Appropriately  entitled 
"newgrass,"  it  was  a  collabora- 
tion of  fiddles,  guitars,  dobros, 
mandolins  ...  and  the  genius  of 
Ricky  Skaggs. 

Skaggs,  a  versatile  singer- 
musician,  left  the  crowd  at  the 
Feb.  2  concert  addicted  to  his 
energetic  approach  to  both  new 
and  old  numbers. 

Backed  by  his  Grammy  Award 
winning  band,  and  aided  by 
bluegrass  opener,  The  Whites, 
Skaggs  brought  the  audience  to 
its  knees  -  and  to  its  feet,  by  the 
end  of  the  evening. 

Promoting  many  songs  from 
his  recent  album,  Skaggs  launch- 
ed into  steaming  lead  guitar  and 
mandolin  solos  of  "Country  Boy," 
and  Bill  Monroe's  instrumental 
"Wheel  Hoss."  With  his  eyes 
closed  in  lyrical  concentration,  he 
slid  into  country  weepers  "Pa- 
tiently Waiting,"  and  George 
Jones'  classic  "Window  Up 
Above." 

The  two  hour  concert,  which  in- 
cluded a  single  spotlight  solo  and 
a  duet  with  his  wife  Sharon  White, 
ended  with  Skaggs,  The  Whites, 
and  both  bands  coming  together 
on  the  encore  sing-a-long 
"Hallelujah,  I'm  Ready,"  and  a 
second  encore  solo. 


Skaggs,  overwhelmed  by  the 
screaming  crowd,  promised  that 
he  would  return. 

"We're  going  to  come  back  and 
see  you,"  he  vowed.  "I  guarantee 
it." 

ROY  CLARK 

Lightning  fast  fingers  and  a 
quick  wit  dazzled  the  crowd  on 
March  19  as  Roy  Clark  brought 
his  special  brand  of  talent  to  Mun- 
cie. 

Known  as  "The  Superpicker," 
Clark  performed  a  variety  of 
breathtaking  riffs  on  both  six-  and 
twelve-string  electric  guitars  and 
five-string  banjo.  Renditions  of 
songs  ranged  from  tender  strains 
of  "The  Theme  From  Doctor 
Zhivago,"  to  "Alabama  Jubilee." 

Accompanied  by  his  "Wild  West 
Band"  and  three  female  backup 
vocalists,  Clark  crooned  several 
songs  made  famous  in  previous 
years,  with  "Thank  God  and 
Greyhound"  and  "Yesterday 
When  I  Was  Young"  being  ob- 
vious favorites. 

A  man  who  obviously  enjoys  his 
talent  and  warm  rapport  with  his 
audience,  Clark  left  behind  more 
than  an  audience,  but  a  special 
group  of  friends. 

A  popular  Midwestern  musical 
form,  country  music  served  a 
special  purpose  in  Muncie.  It  was 
the  year  for  Neil  Young,  Ricky 
Skaggs,  Roy  Clark,  Glenn  Camp- 
bell, Sawyer  Brown,  and  Tammy 
Wynette  to  enlighten  enthusiastic 
audiences.  But  more  than  that, 
the  music  bridged  the  generation 
gap  by  uniting  young  and  old, 
students  and  faculty,  in  a  common 
musical  interest.  =  by  Hannah 
Kirchner 
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During  the  sand  castle  building  con- 
test, a  Delta  Chi  member  tries  to  outdo 
other  contests.  Many  events  such  as 
Beach  Bash  was  held  in  the  Student 
Center. 


After  tables  and  chairs  were  remov- 
ed, the  Tally  was  changed  into  a  large 
dance  hall  still  complete  with  booths  for 
students  to  sit.  f^any  students  found  the 
Tally  an  enjoyable  site  to  step  to  the 
beat. 
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"We'll  have  to  work  at  giving  ttiose  who  live  in  residence 
halls  a  reason  to  come  this  far. " 

-Bruce  Morgan,  Student  Center  director 


tudent  Center  director  on  location 

Changes  field  victory  cry  in  form  of  'Tally  Ho' 
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he  air  was  still  except 
for  the  gentle  whisper  of 
snowflakes  falling  on  the  frozen 
ground.  From  the  sidewalk  of 
North  Quad,  one  could  faintly 
hear  the  sound  of  voices  singing  in 
the  night. 

From  the  south,  behind  the  Ad- 
ministration Building,  the  sky 
held  a  golden  aura.  It  emanated 
from  Christmas  lights  that  outlin- 
ed the  Student  Center  and  the 
large  spruce  that  towered  over  its 
main  entrance. 

The  songs  and  decorations, 
along  with  carriage  rides,  donuts 
and  hot  chocolate,  were  all  part  of 
the  Student  Center  Programming 
Board's  Christmas  celebration. 

Although  the  celebration  wasn't 
new  to  campus,  there  was  more 
emphasis  put  on  the  program.  It 
seemed  a  lot  of  things  at  the  Stu- 
dent Center  were  different  than 
before. 

Leaving  his  job  as  night 
manager  at  the  University  of 
Alabama's  Student  Center,  Bruce 
Morgan  arrived  in  early 
December  as  the  new  Student 
Center  Director. 

The  day  after  his  arrival, 
Morgan's  office  resembled  a 
warehoused  conglomeration  of 
papers  and  materials  packed 
away  in  boxes.  But  seated  at  his 
desk,  he  sounded  calm  and  more 
than  ready  to  take  on  his  respon- 
sibilities. 


"I'm  impressed  with  the 
University,"  Morgan  said.  "The 
people  here  are  very  friendly,  and 
the  facilities  are  well-maintained 
and  modern.  From  what  I've  been 
able  to  pick  up,  the  University  is 
committed  to  having  a  first  rate 
Student  Center." 

Morgan  added  that  from  his  ex- 
perience in  visiting  other  student 
centers  in  different  regions  of  the 
country,  he  viewed  Ball  State's 
facilities  as  having  more  than  just 
the  basics. 

"It's  way  ahead  of  a  lot  of  stu- 
dent centers,"  he  said.  "It's  not 
the  premier  facility  in  the  country 
by  any  means,  but  I  think  that  it 
is  something  the  majority  of  stu- 
dent centers  aim  for  -  to  be  the 
best  that  they  can  be  in  their  par- 
ticular setting." 

Morgan's  philosophy  of  a  stu- 
dent center  is  one  of  service,  not 
only  to  the  students,  but  to  the 
staff  and  the  Muncie  community 
as  well.  But  Morgan  said  the  only 
obstacle  to  providing  that  service 
was  the  facility's  location. 

"The  majority  of  the  dorms  are 
at  the  other  end  of  the  campus," 
he  said.  "That  creates  a  problem 
as  far  as  getting  students  in.  We'll 
have  to  work  at  giving  those  who 
live  in  the  residence  halls  a 
reason  to  come  this  far." 

SCPB  Coordinator  Art  Martin 
and  the  board  had  plans  for  at- 
tracting those  students. 


"The  Tally  Ho  will  become  a 
facility  for  everything  from  noon- 
time entertainment  to  a  place  for 
musical  or  other  events  in  the 
evening,"  Martin  said. 

He  added  that  he  hoped  the 
renovations  would  create  a 
warmer  atmosphere  in  which  to 
work  and  help  in  getting  students 
to  take  part  in  Student  Center  ac- 
tivities. 

But  despite  the  obvious 
obstacles,  Morgan  felt  his  new 
position  would  be  a  rewarding 
one. 

"There's  a  great  feeling  of  ac- 
complishment in  making  a  career 
move  such  as  this,"  he  said.  "You 
feel  as  though  you're  being 
rewarded  for  the  work  you've  put 
in.  On  the  personal  side  of  it,  it's 
hard  to  leave  the  friends  you've 
made,  but  anything  worthwhile  is 
worth  paying  a  price  for." 

New  friends  will  replace  the  old 
as  will  the  responsibilities  of  a 
new  position  and  the  advantages 
of  a  new  and  different  environ- 
ment. 

"The  first  thing  I  need  to  do  is 
get  to  know  the  people  I'll  be 
working  with  on  a  daily  basis," 
Morgan  said.  "I  think  developing 
personal  commitments,  as  well  as 
professional  ones,  is  very  impor- 
tant to  the  success  of  an  opera- 
tion. "  =  by  Eric  McDougall 
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Brad  Sauter 


After  months  of  practicing,  Spring 
Sing  performers  were  able  to  compete 
against  eacti  other  in  the  37th  annual 
event.  The  event  was  sponsored  by 
Sigma  Alpha  lota  and  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sin- 
fonia. 

Botsford-Swinford  Hall  goes  through 
its  routine  which  won  it  first-place 
honors.  Many  of  the  five  participating 
groups  began  practicing  for  the  event  as 
early  as  three  months  in  advance. 


A  performer  exerts  extra  effort  to 
make  her  team's  performance  one  step 
better  than  the  others.  Since  the  field 
was  small,  no  groups  were  eliminated. 
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"We  just  say,  'Have  fun. '  Go  out  there,  put  everythiing  into  it  and  it  wiil 
all  be  worth  it." 

-Kathy  Adair,  Sigma  Kappa  sorority  member 


ighstepping  into  the  spotlight 

Fine-tuned  teamwork  captures  title 


/  ostumes  of  every  kind  were 
slipped  onto  tense  bodies.  Eyes 
were  carefully  lined,  cheeks 
brightly  rouged  to  a  blush  of  high 
excitement.  Voices  warmed 
up,  the  notes  falling  and  swelling 
in  harmonized  unity.  Taut 
muscles  were  stretched,  final  in- 
structions were  given  and  every 
last  detail  was  put  into  place. 

Finally,  good  wishes  were  toss- 
ed breathlessly  back  and  forth  as 
each  group  and  individual  waited 
for  the  all-important  moment 
under  the  spotlight. 

It  was  time  for  Spring  Sing, 
when  every  bit  of  practice,  hard 
work  and  dedication  would, 
hopefully,  pay  off.  A  small  but 
serious  group  of  six  organizations 
were  competing  for  top  honors  in 
the  all-campus  musical  event,  the 
37th  annual  singing  and  dancing 
competition,  sponsored  by  Sigma 
Alpha  Iota  and  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sin- 
fonia. 

Practice  had  begun  as  early  as 
three  to  four  months  before.  But 
the  first  gauging  of  the  groups' 
abilities  came  three  weeks  before 
the  main  event  at  the  preliminary 
competition.  Because  the  field 
was  so  small  no  groups  were  to  be 
eliminated. 

"I  feel  ready,"  said  Colleen 
Pott,  a  director  of  the  Alpha  Chi 
Omega-Alpha  Tau  Omega  group, 
with  her  jaw  set.  Then  she  laugh- 
ed. "I'm  just  glad  no  one's  going 
to  be  cut." 

For  most,  the  main  point  of 
prelims  was  to  take  the  advice  of 
the  judges  to  heart. 

"This  is  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  us  -  to  be  judg- 
ed," said  Dan  Rice,  director  of 
the  Botsford-Swinford  group,  to 
the  members.  "I'm  going  to  be 
taking  notes  and  you  can  all  do 
me  a  favor  by  taking  notes  up 
here,"  he  continued,  pointing  to 
his  head,  "'cause  this  is  why 
we're  here." 


But  then  the  time  for  advice  and 
changes  was  past  and  the  big  day 
had  arrived  -  the  day  when  all 
would  be  put  to  the  final  test.  One 
after  another  the  groups  took  the 
stage  to  smile,  dance  and  sing 
their  hearts  out.  The  show  began 
with  Irving  Berlin  tunes  and  in- 
cluded everything  from 
"Oklahoma"  numbers  to  songs 
from  "A  Chorus  Line." 

Except  for  the  performers  of 
"Once  Upon  a  Mattress"  in 
nightshirts  and  assorted  socks, 
two  types  of  costumes  prevailed. 
The  first  half  of  the  groups 
sported  a  casual,  blue-jean-and- 
check  Western  look  and  the  se- 
cond half  was  dominated  by  color- 
ful, glittery  dresses  and  skirts 
along  with  a  black  and  white 
more  formal  look  for  the  men. 

With  the  competition  part  of  the 
afternoon  over,  the  groups 
gathered  in  the  balcony  to  clap, 
cheer  and  dance  in  the  aisles  to 
the  intermission  music  of  a  stu- 
dent jazz  combo.  Enthusiasm  was 
high  among  the  competitors. 

"It  was  great!  I  felt  good  being 
out  there,"  said  Alpha  Chi  Omega 
sorority  member  Kathy  Kerwin, 
Fort  Wayne  freshman.  "But,  I 
don't  know.  Everyone  was  really, 
really  good;  the  competition's 
tough,"  she  said  as  she  waited  for 
the  six  judges'  final  decision. 


Others  were  also  unsure  of  the 
outcome  but  felt  winning  was  not 
necessarily  the  main  reason  to 
participate. 

"We  just  say,  'Have  fun.'  Go  out 
there,  put  everything  into  it  and  it 
will  all  be  worth  it,"  said  Sigma 
Kappa  sorority  member  Kathy 
Adair,  Richmond  sophomore. 

As  the  judging  was  completed 
and  the  house  lights  went  down 
one  last  time,  participants  lined 
the  balcony  railing,  trying  to  get 
as  close  to  the  front  as  possible. 
First,  to  the  relief  of  some  and  the 
disappointment  of  others,  Sigma 
Kappa-Sigma  Chi,  Delta  Delta 
Delta-Sigma  Pi  and  Chi  Omega- 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  received 
honorable  mention  plaques.  Then, 
the  remaining  three  groups 
waited  expectantly  to  see  how 
they  had  placed. 

Alpha  Chi  Omega-Alpha  Tau 
Omega  took  third  place  and 
screams  thundered  throughout 
the  auditorium.  A  pause  filled  the 
charged  air  and  then  the  an- 
nouncement rang  out  that  Pi  Beta 
Phi-Delta  Chi  had  won  second 
place  and  Botsford-Swinford  had 
captured  the  first-place  trophy  for 
the  second  consecutive  year. 

As  the  screaming  and  cheering 
finally  died  down,  the  crowd 
began  dispersing  and  the  groups 
headed  for  the  doors,  the  winning 
group  gathered  at  the  balcony's 
edge  to  serenade  the  people 
below.  The  listeners  paused  quiet- 
ly with  upturned  faces  as  the 
beautiful  notes  of  "Blessing  of 
Aaron"  floated  down.  Then,  the 
moment  over,  the  group  grabbed 
their  things  and  rushed  outside 
for  one  last,  exuberant,  collective 
yell. 

"We  did  it! "  =i)y  Cheri  Evans 


The  team  of  Chi  Omega  and  Sigma 
Epsilon  sings  its  way  to  an  honorable 
mention  place.  Sigma  Kappa-Sigma  Chi 
and  Delta  Delta  Delta-Sigma  Pi  also 
received  honorable  mention  plaques. 
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They  had  gathered  the  night  before  for  their  traditional 
spaghetti-lasagna  dinner.  Conversation  was  light,  but  each  of 
the  riders  had  thoughts  of  what  was  ahead  of  him  on  the  dirt 
track  of  the  Fraigrounds.... 


It  was  their  destiny 
Riders  win  5th  Bilce-A-Thon 


eff  Braumberger,  Hun- 
tington senior,  rolled  over  as  the  8 
a.m.  hum  of  the  alarm  clock 
entered  his  consciousness.  He 
snapped  it  off  and  fell  back  onto  a 
pillow  rumpled  from  nine  hours  of 
sleep.  With  his  one  open  eye  on 
the  second  hand,  he  felt  for  his 
pulse.  It  was  a  routine  on  a  race 
day,  to  determine  if  he  had  had 
enough  sleep  the  night  before. 

They  had  gathered  the  night 
before  for  their  traditional 
spaghetti-lasagna  dinner.  Conver- 
sation was  light,  but  each  of  the 
riders  had  thoughts  of  what  was 
ahead  of  him  on  the  dirt  track  of 
the  Fairgrounds,  the  site  of  the 
1985  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  Bike-A- 
Thon.  They  broke  it  up  early  and 
hit  the  sack  by  U  p.m. 

Even  though  1984  Destiny 
members  said  the  team  would  not 
race  again  under  the  4-year- 
old  name,  they  were  returning  to 
the  track  together  to  try  for  their 
fifth  consecutive  Bike-A-Thon  ti- 
tle. 

Braumberger  was  surprisingly 
relaxed  for  a  race  day.  His  pulse 
was  good  and  the  usual  tenseness 
and  impatience  before  competi- 
tion was  absent.  Putting  it  down 
to  the  time  gap  before  the  race, 
he  left  his  house  on  Dill  Street  for 
morning  warm-up,  15  miles  of 
motor  pacing.  He  rode  steadily 
behind  the  car  of  a  former 
Destiny  team  member  and  tried 
to  put  away  thoughts  of  what  was 
to  come  in  only  five  hours. 

Back  at  the  house,  Dave  Lewis, 
Wheaton  senior,  had  dozed  since 
his  alarm  had  rung  at  7  a.m.  and 
sounds  of  Braumberger  had  rous- 
ed him.  As  on  former  Bike-A-Thon 
days,  Lewis,  also  a  Destiny  team 
member,  went  out  to  Village  Pan- 
try to  pick  up  a  paper  and  relaxed 
with  it  on  the  front  porch.  There 
would  be  enough  time  to  worry 
about  the  race  once  they  got  to 
the  track. 


What  remained  of  a  light 
breakfast  of  cereal  and  bagels 
was  still  on  the  table  when  the 
rest  of  Destiny  began  to  arrive. 
Water  bottles,  the  exercise  bike, 
umbrellas,  the  cooler  ~  the  team 
organized  the  supplies  for  the  day 
and  took  off  for  the  track. 

Teams  in  their  glaring-bright 
uniforms  rimmed  the  outer  fence 
line,  some  already  pedaling  slow- 
ly on  exercise  bikes,  others  scop- 
ing the  competition  and  some 
wishing  each  other  good  luck.  An 
hour  before  the  race, 
Braumberger  drank  tea  for  the 
caffeine.  It  would  stimulate  his 
fatty  acids  and  get  him  up 
physically.  But  it  was  just  as 
much  a  mental  game. 

The  bikers  had  gathered  at  the 
fourth  turn  fence,  the  yellows, 
reds  and  sky  blues  of  their 
uniforms  shining  flourescently  in 
the  hazy  sunshine.  Dust  rose 
across  the  infield  as  they  entered 
the  track  and  as  each  team  walk- 
ed toward  its  pit,  a  roar  rose  from 
the  crowd  in  the  main  grands- 
tand. 

The  teams  had  been  told  ahead 
of  time  the  location  of  their  pits 
and,  once  known,  was  one  less 
detail  for  the  biker  to  worry 
about.  And  less  worrying  time 
meant  more  time  to  concentrate 
on  the  race,  Braumberger 
thought. 

Destiny  strode  to  its  pit  in  front 
of  the  grandstand.  In  his  mind 
Braumberger  went  through  the 
strategy  again.  The  team  would 
make  few  exchanges  and 
therefore  have  minimal  opportuni- 
ty to  incur  penalties  and  ex- 
changes were  to  be  careful,  but 
not  too  conservative. 

They  were  going  to  dictate  the 
race  and  they  were  going  to  win. 

The  warm-up  laps  were  com- 
pleted and  all  riders  except  the 
beginning  field  cleared  the  track. 
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First  place  team  member  Eric  Wen- 
dorf,  East  Westville  soptnomore,  gives 
the  crowd  ttie  winning  salute  so  familiar 
to  Destiny  champions.  Bike-A-Thon  1985 
marked  the  team's  fifth  consecutive  win. 


Dave  Albert,  Indianapolis  sophomore, 
gets  help  with  his  dismount  as  the  Delta 
Tau  Delta-Pizza  King  riders  make  an  ex- 
change before  taking  another  lap. 


Sigma  Tau  Gamma  rider.  Bill  Griffin, 
Chesterton  senior,  starts  his  run  for  a  tag 
switch  as  his  teammate  breezes  into  the 
pit.  Bike-A-Thon  riders  had  to  be  within 
pit  boundaries  to  make  an  exchange. 


John  S.  metzger 

It  seems  a  congratualatory  hug  at  the 
finish  line  is  in  order  for  Sigma  Chi  team 
members  Rob  DiPlotti,  St.  Charles,  III., 
senior;  John  Riczo,  Speedway  junior, 
and  (^ike  Gastineau,  Indianapolis, 
senior. 


John  s.  metzger 
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It  was  their  destiny 


The  neat  three  rider  lines  broke 
up  quickly  after  the  pace  lap  and 
fresh  bikers  broke  from  the  pack 
now  and  then  to  take  short-lived 
leads.  Early  on,  the  main  cluster 
was  dominated  by  six  teams 
which  battled  back  and  forth  for 
the  lead. 

On  lap  33  the  Delta  Tau  Delta- 
Pizza  King  team  received  a  time 
penalty  and  when  Destiny  picked 
up  on  it,  they  decided  it  was  time 
to  break  up  the  main  group  of 
riders.  They  picked  up  the  pace 
and  rode  shorter  laps  while  still 
sticking  to  their  main  strategy. 
Soon  the  team  had  a  lap  lead  on 
the  rest  of  the  field,  but  neither 
Braumberger  nor  the  rest  of  the 
team  let  themselves  get  too 
hopeful. 

Lewis  kept  thinking  of  flat  tires, 
or  a  wreck  or  a  penalty  that  could 
do  them  in,  but  Braumberger 
didn't  even  speculate.  The  race 
would  be  won  when  they  crossed 
the  line  -  if  they  crossed  the  line. 

The  last  laps  were  the  killers. 
Braumberger  concentrated  on  the 
relaxation  techniques  he  used  two 
times  a  week  during  training  to 


keep  his  mind  in  control  of  his 
body. 

The  team  decided  toward  the 
end  of  the  race  that  Brent  Mosey, 
Indianapolis  senior,  should  have 
the  honor  of  finishing  the  race.  As 
he  came  across  the  line  to  the 
checkered  flag  and  raised  his 
arms  in  Breaking  Away  style,  the 
rest  of  the  team  simultaneously 
raised  their  arms  and  jumped  into 
the  air. 

Braumberger  felt  good  for 
everyone  else  on  the  team.  He 
gazed  around  at  the  rest  of 
Destiny  and  he  saw  not  a  group  of 
individuals  but  a  team,  one  that 
had  trained  hard,  raced  hard  and 
won  as  a  team. 

Destiny's  record  was  clear  of 
penalties  and  other  mishaps  and 
Lewis  was  relieved.  The  race  had 
not  come  down  to  a  sprint  as  in 
years  past  and  Destiny's  reign 
would  continue. 

Meanwhile,  the  teams  remain- 
ing on  the  track  were  finishing 
their  last  laps.  Under  normal  cir- 
cumstances the  race  would  be 
over  when  the  first  team  crossed 
the  line,  but  Sigma  Chi  No.  1  and 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  No.  1,  still 


on  the  same  lap,  had  to  finish  out 
the  race  to  determine  second  and 
third  place  winners.  The  Sigma 
Chi  biker  barely  held  off  the 
sprint  made  by  the  SAE  rider 
when  the  teams  realized  they 
were  still  competing.  Sigma  Tau 
Gamma  No.  1  and  Delta  Chi  No.  1 
rounded  out  the  top  five. 

The  crowd  began  to  disperse 
immediately,  but  family  and 
friends  of  the  top  teams  remained 
to  watch  the  awarding  of  the 
trophies.  The  team  that  wasn't 
going  to  come  back  under  the 
name  of  Destiny  raised  the  five- 
foot  tall  trophy  high  in  the  air  and 
smiles  sprung  to  their  faces 
despite  exhaustion. 

Braumberger  went  out  to  din- 
ner with  his  family  and  later  hit 
some  of  the  weekend-long  parties 
on  campus.  There  was  a 
camaraderie  among  the  teams 
despite  Destiny's  five-year  tyran- 
ny and  the  team's  members  were 
welcomed  and  congratulated.  It 
wasn't  11  p.m.  when 
Braumberger  finally  went  to  bed 
that  night,  but  then  again,  the 
next  day  wasn't  Bike-A-Thon 
either.  ~by  Angle  FuUenkamp 


John  S.  metzger 
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Team  lap  counters  anxiously  await 
ttie  first  lap  of  80  in  Lambda  Cfii  Alpha 
fraternity's  Bike-A-Thon  1985.  Would 
Destiny  again  make  a  first  place  showing 
for  its  fifth  consecutive  wins? 


John  S.  meuger 

The  machines  beneath  the  muscle 
await  Destiny  riders  at  the  Delaware 
County  Fairgrounds  on  the  morning  of 
the  big  race  -  Bike-A-Thon  1985.  Before 
participants  had  even  crawled  from  bed, 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha  fraternity  members 
were  preparing  the  track  for  the  annual 
contest. 

Exhausted,  Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity 
member  Dave  Albert,  Indianapolis 
sophomore,  is  lifted  from  his  bike  by  a 
teammate.  The  last  laps  of  the  race  were 
the  most  strenuous  for  Bike-A-Thon  1985 
contestants. 


Sigma  Kappa  triker  Tracy  LaVahn,  In- 
dianapolis junior,  sets  her  sights  on  the 
finish  line.  Sorority  members  competed 
for  the  Trike-A-Thon  title  just  hours 
before  Bike-A-Thon  1985  began. 
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For  competitor  Beth  Hoover,  Muncie, 
zQogling  was  more  than  just  tossing  a 
padded  stick.  Hoover  schemes  her  play 
strategy  around  her  opponent's  "zoogle 
zone." 


Zoogle  champ  Randy  Timmons,  Mun- 
cie Central  senior,  grabs  the  toy  around 
the  handle  and  prepares  to  deliver  a  fast 
toss  to  his  opponent.  First  place  in  the 
tournament  was  worth  $1 ,000. 
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"It's  the  first  game  that  handicapped  peo- 
ple can  play  with  someone  else  and  win." 
-Willie  Caudill,  Zoogle  inventor 


dught  in  the  7oogle  Zone' 

Game  for  handicapped  popular  with  students 


1^ 


.he  campus  was  plastered 
with  advertisements  about  them. 
"Grab  some  fun.... Zoogle!" 
Although  students  knew  how  to 
have  fun,  the  majority  of  them 
had  no  idea  what  a  Zoogle  was. 

"I  thought  it  sounded  stupid," 
said  Sherry  Waltman,  Muncie 
resident.  "It  sounded  like 
something  played  in  a  zoo.  But  it 
was  fun." 

Unlike  any  other  toy,  it  was  a 
stick  that  had  been  made  soft  with 
plastic  foam  and  tubing  and  had 
one  end  colored  while  the  other 
was  black-tipped. 

Zoogle  inventor  Willie  Caudill, 
Yorktown  resident,  had  been  in- 
volved with  games  and  toys  for 
many  years  when  he  decided  to 
create  Zoogle  as  a  game  in  which 
handicapped  people  would  have 
the  advantage.  As  a  boy,  Caudill 
suffered  polio  and  wears  a  five- 
inch  lift  on  his  left  shoe. 

"I  left  home  when  I  was  14 
years  old  to  work  with  games  at 
carnivals,"  Caudill  said.  "I  got 
tired  of  traveling  around,  so  when 
I  got  the  idea  for  Zoogle  I  made 
up  my  own  game.  It's  the  first 
game  that  handicapped  people 
can  play  with  someone  else  and 
win,"  he  said  proudly. 

Caudill  said  he  named  the  game 
Zoogle  not  only  because  he  was 
smart  but  because  it  was  "cat- 
chy" as  well. 

"When  you're  doing  trade- 
marks, you  have  to  wait  un- 
til they  make  sure  that  there  isn't 
anything  else  with  that  same 
name,"  he  said.  "I  came  up  with 
Zoogle  'cause  it  didn't  take  long 
for  them  to  find." 

And  catchy  it  must  have  been. 
Pizza  King  in  Muncie  agreed  to 
sponsor  the  Zoogle  and  the  tour- 
naments Caudill  wanted  to  have. 

"When  he  approached  us,  my 
first  question  was  'What's  a 
Zoogle?'"  said  Brad  Prather, 
general  manager  of  Pizza  King. 
"But  now  that  we  know  what  it  is 
and  what  it's  for  we're  going  to  be 


holding  different  tournaments 
with  Willie  for  bikes  and  $1,000 
prizes." 

Prather  added  that  although  he 
hadn't  had  much  time  to  play 
Zoogle,  it  was  a  fairly  easy  game. 

Players  stood  25  to  30  feet  away 
from  each  other,  their  feet  apart, 
knees  bent  and  threw  the  stick 
with  their  hand  on  the  black  end 
to  their  opponent  who  had  to  catch 
the  stick  on  the  black  end  as  well. 

But  there  was  more  to  playing 
Zoogle  than  just  tossing  a  stick 
back  and  forth.  The  area  of  the 
body  from  the  head  to  the  mid- 
torso  was  pegged  the  "Zoogle 
Zone."  Anytime  the  Zoogle  hit  a 
player's  Zoogle  Zone  his  opponent 
won  three  points. 

However,  if  the  Zoogle  should 
hit  the  leg,  the  player  must  stand 
on  the  other  leg  only  and  continue 
the  game.  If  the  player  grabbed 
the  Zoogle  around  the  colored  tip, 
he  would  lose  the  use  of  that 
hand  and  arm  for  the  remainder 
of  the  game. 

The  first  player  to  reach  seven 
points  won  and  the  best  two  out  of 
three  took  each  of  the  three  mat- 
ches. 

As  participants  warmed  up  for 
the  competition,  both  children  and 
adults  could  be  seen  hopping  on 
one  leg,  putting  one  arm  behind 
their  backs  and  throwing  a  Zoogle 
with  all  their  might. 

"You  really  have  to  practice," 
said  Charles  Ely,  Southside  High 
School  freshman.  "I  play  about 
half  an  hour  a  day." 

Although  the  majority  of  the 
people  at  the  tournament  were 
competing,  there  were  some 
observers  there  as  well. 

"I  thought  it  was  pretty  silly 
before  I  watched  them  play," 
laughed  Preston  Cross,  Muncie 
resident.  "It's  exciting  for  them. 
I'm  really  surprised  that  there 
aren't  any  more  people  here.  If  I 
was  a  kid,  I'd  love  $1,000." 

Cross  didn't  seem  to  be  the  only 
one  who'd  love  to  have  the  $1,000. 


The  tournament  began  and  the 
nervousness  of  the  players  as  well 
as  the  watching  crowd  mounted. 

In  one  match,  two  friends  were 
pitted  against  each  other.  When 
their  names  were  called,  the  two 
men  looked  at  each  other,  laugh- 
ed, and  at  the  same  time  said,  "I 
don't  believe  it!"  Before  their 
match  had  ended,  both  men  had 
each  lost  at  least  one  limb  during 
each  of  the  three  games.  After  the 
winner  was  announced,  they 
shook  hands  and  someone  in  the 
crowd  shouted,  "Make  up  the  dif- 
ference at  the  bar,  boys!" 

The  contest  was  ended  all  too 
soon  when  Randy  Timmons,  Mun- 
cie Central  High  School  senior, 
with  the  aid  of  Caudill  and  his 
crew,  walked  away  the  winner 
with  $1,000  and  a  bike  from  an 
earlier  contest. 

Although  Caudill  hoped  the  tour- 
naments would  be  good  publicity 
for  Zoogle,  he  said  he  wasn't 
prepared  for  the  large  number  of 
orders  he  received  for  the  toy. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  the  new 
game,  Caudill  transformed  his 
barn  into  The  Zoogle  Factory, 
completely  equipped  for  the  han- 
dicapped persons  who  work  for 
him. 

Caudill  did  have  an  idea  of  how 
well  the  Zoogle  would  be  ac- 
cepted. By  just  playing  the  game 
in  Central  Park  in  New  York  City, 
he  sold  1,100  of  them. 

"Before  I  brought  the  Zoogle 
back  to  the  Muncie  area,  I'd  sold 
about  100,000,"  Caudill  said.  But 
he  didn't  expect  a  response 
anywhere  close  to  that  from  the 
Muncie  community. 

One  response  that  most  of 
Caudill's  tournament  participants 
did  share,  though,  was  one  that 
considered  Caudill  the  top  player. 

"There's  someone  out  there  who 
can  beat  Willie,"  confided  a  crew 
member.  "But  it's  just  a  matter 
of  time  before  Willie  finds  him, 
and  when  he  does,  he'll  hire 
him . "  ~  67  Nancy  Neff 
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Many  family  members  stretch  in 
hopes  of  getting  a  better  view  of  their 
graduate.  Umbrellas  were  common- 
place during  the  ceremony  as  soggy 
weather  tried  to  put  a  damper  on  the 
glorious  occasion. 


John  S.  metzger 

Mortar  boards  become  billboards  for 
some  graduates.  Many  of  the  1,524 
graduates  had  created  their  own  flashy 
comments  to  help  make  a  memorable 
graduation  ceremony. 


John  S.  metzger 


While  graduates  wait  their  turn  in  line, 
a  youngster  couldn't  wait  till  it  was  his 
turn  to  receive  his  diploma.  The  boy  has 
a  few  years  to  wait,  and  his  father  would 
make  sure  of  it. 
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On  this  day,  the  good  grades 
brought  a  little  more  sun- 
shine to  a  day  of  drizzle. 


soggy  affair 

Weather  didn't  dampen  spirits 


t    drizzled    before    the 
ceremony  started;  it  drizzled  dur- 
ing the  ceremony,  and  it  drizzled 
after  the  ceremony. 

But  it  didn't  dampen  the  spirits 
of  1,524  graduates  who  went 
through  the  two  and  one-half  hour 
ceremony. 

For  some  graduates,  the 
ceremony  meant  the  end  of  study- 
ing long  hours  in  Bracken 
Library  and  waiting  in  lines  at 
the  Administration  Building.  It 
also  meant  becoming  a  member 
of  the  working  force,  or  for  some, 
graduating  to  the  unemployment 
lines. 

Parents  and  grandparents 
began  filling  the  Quadrangle  ear- 
ly in  hopes  of  getting  close  to  the 
Arts  Terrace  to  get  a  better  view 
of  "their"  graduate. 


As  the  graduates  began  filing 
in  from  Emens  Auditorium, 
cheers  from  the  audience-as  well 
as  the  graduates-could  be  heard. 

Many  graduates  donned  little 
signs  on  the  mortar  boards  that 
expressed  their  sentiments  on  the 
final  to  beat  all  finals.  Others 
wore  rock  star  buttons  on  their 
gowns  to  break  the  monotony  of 
the  otherwise  academic,  and 
oftentimes  monotonous,  affair. 

Names  were  called  one  by  one. 
As  graduates  were  getting  their 
diplomas,  family  members  could 
be  seen  in  the  ailes  trying  to  get 
as  close  to  the  stage  as  possible  to 
capture  the  moment  in  pictures. 

Students  had  their  own  style  as 
they  walked  across  the  stage  to 
receive  their  diploma... some 


Graduates  make  their  way  from 
Emens  Auditorium  to  the  Quad  for  the 
last  time  as  students. 


As  the  ceremony  comes  to  a  close, 
graduates  begin  celebrating.  Many 
would  be  entering  the  world  of  work 
while  others  would  be  unemployed. 
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Even  though  rain  plagued  the 
ceremony,  it  didn't  dampen  the  spirits  of 
the  1,524  graduating  seniors.  Rice,  con- 
fetti, and  other  things  could  be  seen  as 
the  ceremony  came  to  a  close. 


A  soggy  affair 

continued 

paused  to  wave,  some  proudly 
held  their  degree  up  for  everyone 
to  see.  Most,  however,  hurried 
back  to  their  seats. 

To  the  dismay  of  many 
graduates,  red  folders  were  plac- 
ed into  their  hands  without  their 
degree  intact.  Instead,  there  was 
a  letter  from  the  Alumni  Office 
asking  for  donations.  Diplomas,  it 
seemed,  would  be  sent  later. 

But  the  graduates  were  not  the 
only  ones  being  recognized  for 
their  achievements. 

Honorary  degrees  were  given  to 
Wynetka  Ann  King  Reynolds, 
chancellor  of  California  State 
University,  and  Herbert  Charles 
Brown,  a  1979  Nobel  prize  winner. 

Mark  Stokes,  an  Indianapolis 
marketing  major  and  a  Delta  Tau 
Delta  member,  received  the  John 


Emens  Award.  The  award  is 
given  to  a  student  nominated  by  a 
faculty  member,  another  student, 
or  a  campus  organization  for  his 
or  her  contributions  to  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Eighteen  students  were 
graduated  summa  cum  laude, 
which  requires  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  3.9  to  4.0. 
Another  25  students  earned  the 
honor  of  magna  cum  laude  with  a 
GPA  of  3.8  to  3.899.  Ninety 
students  graduated  cum  laude 
with  a  GPA  of  3.6  to  3.799. 

On  this  day,  the  good  grades 
brought  a  little  more  sunshine  to 
a  day  of  drizzle.  But  when  all  was 
said  and  done,  it  was  the  con- 
gratulatory hug  and  kiss  from 
mom  and  dad  and  the  teary  par- 
ting of  close  campus  friendships 
that  meant  the  most.  = 


John  S.  metzger 


After  the  two  and  half  hour  ceremony, 
Beneficience  provides  the  perfect 
backdrop  for  taking  pictures.  Graduates 
and  their  families  take  advantage  of  the 
picture  taking  opportunity. 


University  President  John  Worthen 
congratulates  a  graduating  senior.  One 
thousand  five  hundred  twenty-four 
degrees  were  bestowed  at  this  year's 
graduation. 
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Besides  decorating  mortar  boards, 
some  graduates  decided  to  ordain  their 
gowns  with  buttons.  Bruce  Springsteen 
is  a  favorite  for  this  graduate. 


John  S.  metzger 

Graduates  leave  the  Arts  Terrace  with 
smiles  knowing  that  they  made  it 
through  four  years  of  hard  work. 
Graduates  were  on  the  Terrace  for  only  a 
few  seconds  long  enough  to  have  their 
name  read  and  to  receive  their  diploma 
cover. 
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Brad  Sauter 

Student  Association  President  Steve  Lowry  and 
Provost  James  Koch  greet  former  President 
Gerald  Ford  at  the  airport.  SA  co-sponsored  the 
president's  speaking  engagement  at  Emen's 
Auditorium. 

Ford  met  with  students  and  members  of  the  Mun- 
cie  Community  following  his  address  to  the  cam- 
pus. Ford  fielded  questions  and  greeted  citizens 
who  gathered  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  former  presi 
dent. 
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Former  President  Gerald  Ford  spoke  to  students 
about  such  issues  as  financial  aid.   "I  agree  ttiat  a 
student  should  put  up  some  of  his  or  her  own 
money,  but  I'm  not  sure  on  the  amount, "  he  told 
the  students  who  gathered  to  hear  his  speech  at 
Emens  Auditorium. 


Examining  the  political 
and  social  issues  facing 
the  next  presidency  of 
the  United  States,  former 
President  Gerald  Ford  spoke 
March  28  in  Emens  Auditorium  before 
more  than  3,200  students  and  faculty. 

Delving  into  the  problems  of 
America's  sagging  economy  and  U.S.- 
Soviet relations.  President  Ford  analyz- 
ed today's  foreign  and  domestic  affairs 
and  offered  his  suggestions  as  to  how 
some  of  the  difficulties  could  be  resolv- 
ed. 

"Fundamentally,  the  only  dark  cloud 
under  the  blue  sky  is  what  we  call  the 
deficit  of  the  federal 
government,"  President  Ford 
said.  "However,  our  economy  is, 
again,  beginning  to  grow  and 
it  will  continue  to  do  so  over  the 
next  five  years  if  government  can 
contain  that  deficit  soon." 

By  making  allowances  when 
predicting  future  economic  situations 
and  by  examining  the  necessity  of  ex- 
isting programs.  President  Ford  felt 
progress  could  be  made  with  the 
federal  budget. 

"If  a  president  proposes  a  budget, 
and  his  unemployment  is  off  by  one 
percent,  the  result  could  be  a  deficit  of 
$26  million,"  he  said.  "There  are  also  a 
number  of  social  programs,  started  in 
the  1960s,  that  aren't  necessarily  essen- 
tial in  the  1980s  and  1990s.  We  can't  af- 
ford to  carry  a  program  just  because 
it's  on  the  books." 

But  the  former  president  was  just  as 
concerned  about  what  should  be  added 
to  "the  books"  as  he  was  about  what 
should  be  taken  from  them. 

He  did  support  President  Reagan's 
efforts  to  create  a  600-ship  navy  and  his 
proposals  for  MX  missle  appropria- 


"Tf 

±  1  we're  going  to  ask  our 
farmers,  educators  and  cities  to 
tighten  tlieir  belts  to  lielp  en- 
sure world  peace,  it  is  only  fair 
that  our  allies  share  that 
responsibility, "  ■  Gerald  R. 
Ford 


Gerald  Ford: 


The  world 
^was  on  his  p 

ohouldero 


The  nation's  former 

president  gave  students 

an  inside  look  at 

foreign  and  domestic 

issues  facing  the 

United  States 


Addressing  the  budget,  unemployment,  the  deficit 
and  President  Ronald  Reagan's  stand  on  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  former  president  Gerald  Ford 
spoke  to  a  crowd  of  more  than  3,200  students, 
faculty  and  members  of  the  community. 


tions,  but  felt  current  defense  pro- 
grams could  be  "stretched"  over  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

"We  should  be  prepared,  but  ensur- 
ing that  doesn't  mean  we  have  to 
rebuild  in  five  years;  why  not  stretch  it 
out?" 

He  added  that  curbing  foreign 
policies  on  the  nuclear  arms  race 
should  be  a  worldwide  effort  and  that 
the  responsibilities  of  such  an  effort 


should  be  shared  across  the  board. 

"If  we're  going  to  ask  our  farmers, 
educators  and  cities  to  tighten  their 
belts  to  help  ensure  world  peace,  it  is 
only  fair  that  our  allies  share  that 
responsibility,"  he  said. 

Although  President  Ford  thought 
there  would  be  no  immediate  change  in 
U.S.  foreign  policy  regarding  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  felt  our  country 
was  in  a  position  to  bargain 
with  strength.  "We're 
on  the  right  path  in  negotiating 
an  agreement  on  foreign  policy 
with  the  Soviets,"  he  said.  "A 
president  has  to  make  an  honest  effort 
on  behalf  of  his  country  and  the 
world." 

President  Ford  also  allowed  time  for 
students  to  ask  questions  and  voice 
some  of  their  own  opinions  concerning 
issues  a  little  closer  to  home.  President 
Reagan's  recent  cuts  in  student  finan- 
cial aid  and  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  existing  loan  repayment 
schedules  were  major  student  con- 
cerns. 

"I  agree  that  a  student  should  put  up 
some  of  his  or  her  own  money,  but  I'm 
not  sure  on  the  amount,"  Ford  said. 

He  added  that  while  he  was  in  Con- 
gress, government  financial  aid  had 
kept  many  students  in  school,  but  he 
was  "very  disappointed  with  the 
default  rate  on  repayment  of  student 
loans." 

He  said  if  a  student  is  going  to  bor- 
row money,  he  or  she  "ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  pay"  it  back  and  "those  who 
don't  pay  back  what  they  borrow"  are 
depriving  other  students  who  also  need 
financial  help.  =  by  Butch  Robbins 
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(joing  for  the  Gold... ' 

Ball  State  students  joined  in  the  unification  of 
Americans  everywhere  as  the  'thrill  of  victory' 
became  the  national  battlecry  in  the  quest  for 
athletic  supremacy  in  the  XXIII  Olympiad. 


C    999 

^^/  tudents  filled  residence  hall 
and  student  center  lounges,  noses 
pressed  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
television  tube  set  before  them.  The 
students  weren't  the  run-of-the-mill 
college  students  and  what  they  were 
watching  wasn't  the  everyday  televi- 
sion soap  opera. 

The  high  school  students  were  at- 
tending summer  worlcshops  in 
various  fields  on  Ball  State's  cam- 
pus, including  everything  from  com- 
puters and  cheerleading  to  jour- 


nalism and  tennis.  The  academic 
and  athletic  mix  seemed  somewhat 
appropriate  during  the  summer 
weeks,  for  between  workshop  ses- 
sions and  studying,  students  could 
be  found  glued  before  television  sets 
watching  the  XXIII  Olympiad. 

Many  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
likes  of  Mary  Lou  Retton  or  Carl 
Lewis  between  breaks,  while  others 
perched  before  the  sets  for  con- 
tinuous coverage  throughout  their 
free  time. 

The  scene  was  one  that  could  be 
seen  repeated  throughout  America, 
but  a  group  of  journalism  workshop 
students  had  a  little  deeper  committ- 
ment to  keeping  up  with  the  games 


in  general,  and  gymnastics,  in  par- 
ticular. 

There,  a  symbol  of  spunk  and 
youthful  charisma,  caught  the 
group's  attention. 

"Mary  Lou^"  "Mary  Lou,"  the 
vocal  contingent  yelled  as  the  darl- 
ing of  the  games,  Mary  Lou  Retton, 
appeared  for  her  next  performance 
in  the  gymnastics  competition.  A 
high  school  classmate  to  the  group 
of  students,  the  pride  of  association 
to  the  newly-found  starling  beamed 
on  each  of  their  faces  as  they  shared 
in  her  joy  of  reaching  a  perfect 
score  of  ten. 

Even  the  boycott  of  the  1984  Sum- 
mer Olympic  Games  held  in  Los 
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Angeles,  California  couldn't  dampen 
their  spirits  and  enthusiasm. 
American  pride  was  beaming  at  its 
best;  from  every  gold  medal  that 
was  won  to  every  effort  that  was 
given,  a  salute  to  modern-day  heroes 
was  sent  by  the  American  people. 

The  message  came  through  loud 
and  clear  for  the  USA  athletes  like 
Carl  Lewis,  an  American  100-meter 
runner  who  captured  the  gold  and 
Mary  Decker,  whose  hand  the 
elusive  gold  was  snatched  from  by  a 
controversial  trip  and  fall  during  her 
race  for  the  medal. 

For  still  others,  like  diver  Greg 
Louganis  and  swimmer  Steve  Lund- 
quist,  the  Olympics  highlighted  their 
already  successful  athletic 
achievements  of  the  past. 

On  camera,  ABC  interviews  of  the 
star  swimmers  went  as  smoothly  as 
the  famed  Louganis  breaking  water 
from  a  dive.  It  was  technical 
achievement  behind  the  scenes  that 
could  have  drawn  a  gold  medal 
itself.  Like  the  athletes  hopes  of  cap- 
turing a  gold  medal,  everything 
went  as  planned... thanks,  in  part,  to 
1980  Ball  State  graduate  Amy 
Ahlersmeyer. 

Ahlersmeyer  was  the  contact  per- 
son behind  the  scene  who  coor- 
dinated reporter-athlete  meetings 
for  the  news  media. 

"It's  a  chance  of  a  lifetime,"  said 
Ahlersmeyer.  "I  don't  think  I'll  do 
anything  in  my  entire  career  that 
will  be  comparable."  Ahlersmeyer 
makes  her  career  as  coordinator  of 
sports  information  for  Indiana 
University-Purdue  University  at  In- 
dianapolis (lUPUI). 

Ahlersmeyer  worked  from  7:30 
a.m.  to  8:30  p.m.  daily  as  assistant 
press  chief  of  swimming  and  diving 
during  the  Olympic  competition. 

"I'm  excited.. .to  be  a  part  of  the 
camaraderie  within  the  Olympic 
family,"  she  said. 

That  famUy,  as  the  television  fan- 
tasy tale  came  to  a  close,  knew  no 
political  boundaries,  no  race  restric- 
tions and  no  religious  abominations. 
=by  Wayne  Maikranz 
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Renovation  continues  on 
America's  favorite  lady 


A 


fter  years  of  weather- 
ing, pollution,  metal  fatigue 
and  millions  of  visitors,  the 
United  States'  symbol  of 
freedom  is  getting  a  much 
needed  facelift. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  is  go- 
ing through  a  $30  million 
renovation.  Plans  are  for  the 
project  to  be  completed  by 
her  lOOth  birthday  on  July  4, 


1986. 

In  January,  scaffoldings 
were  set  up  around  her  to 
start  on  a  long  road  of 
renovation,  but  visitors  were 
still  able  to  visit  the  statue. 

The  torch  was  the  first  part 
of  her  weakening  superstruc- 
ture to  be  worked  on.  A  gold- 
plated  torch  will  replace  the 
original  one.  The  original 


torch  will  be  placed  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institute. 

Many  events  like  "Run  for 
Liberty"  marathons  were 
held  throughout  the  country 
to  help  raise  money  for  the 
project.  Daryl  Hall  and  John 
Gates  also  held  a  concert  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  to  help 
raise  money  for  the  restora- 
tion. ~ 
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In  a  landslide 

Reagan  takes  49  states  D 


Mondale  overcome  by  incumbent 


Ronald  Reagan  accepted  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination  on  August  23,  1985  in  Dallas,  Texas  to  run  for 
his  second  term  as  president  of  the  United  States. 

His  opponent,  Walter  Mondale,  the  former  Vice- 
President  under  Jimmy  Carter,  had  accepted  the 
Democratic  nomination  after  some  strenuous  opposition. 
Jesse  Jackson  had  declared  him  "soft"  on  the  rights  of 
minorities  but  the  party  came  together  under  the  extraor- 
dinary oratory  of  New  York  Governor  Mario  Cuomo  who 
rallied  the  party  together  in  what  was  hailed  as  "the 
speech  of  the  century." 

But  for  the  Democrats  it  was  not  to  be.  Reagan 
defeated  Mondale  in  the  greatest  landslide  of  modern 
times.  Mondale  carried  only  his  home  state  of  Minnesota 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mondale  reported  after  his 
humiliating  defeat  that  he  would  never  again  run  for 
public  office.  He  is  now  a  partner  in  the  Washington  office 
of  a  Chicago  based  law  firm. 

Mondale  made  history,  and  perhaps  in  the  most  lasting 
effect  of  the  election,  changed  the  course  of  modern 
politics  forever.  In  a  widely  debated  move,  Mondale 


selected  as  his  running  mate,  Geraldine  Ferraro,  a  con- 
gresswoman  from  Queens,  New  York.  The  first  woman  to 
be  placed  on  a  major  party's  ticket,  the  move  was  hailed 
by  feminists  and  critized  by  less  liberal  Democrats. 

In  the  end  the  analysts  said  that  it  wouldn't  have  mat- 
tered. Reagan  was  swept  into  office  on  a  rising  tide  of 
conservatism  nationwide.  He  took  up  the  call  to  lower 
taxes  and  rallied  the  country  behind  his  ideas  to  lower  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war  by  promoting  a  strong  defense. 

Mondale  emphasized  the  ever  escalating  Reagan 
budget  deficit  but  was  unable  to  garner  enough  popular 
support  behind  his  goals  to  lower  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment and  insure  basic  minimum  rights  for  all  to  capture 
the  office. 

In  the  end,  Mondale  was  judged  to  be  a  less  competent 
user  of  the  media  than  the  former  actor  turned  President. 
Media  analysts  will  wonder  for  some  time  to  come  what 
made  the  public  vote  as  they  did,  but  the  informed  opi- 
nion will  never  overcome  the  lasting  effects  of  the 
popular  consensus.  = 
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Speaking  out... 
Her  story  made  headlines 


s 


As  a  former  news 
anchor,  Christine  Craft 
stirred  stormy  under- 
currents when  she 
launched  a  famed  sexual 
discrimination  suit  against  the 
former  owners  of  a  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  television  station.  The  suit, 
which  is  still  awaiting  final  verdict, 
stemmed  from  charges  that  she  was 
fired  from  an  anchor  position 
because  she  was  considered  unat- 
tractive by  the  station's  manage- 
ment. 

At  a  presentation  sponsored  by 
Alpha  Epsilon  Rho,  the  journalism 
department,  and  the  Student  Pro- 
gramming Board,  Craft  chronicled 
the  events  of  her  career  to  a  crowd 
of  about  400  people  in  University 
Hall.  Her  speech,  "Television 
Newscasting :  Is  It  Show  Business?" 
also  gave  serious  insight  to  the 
inner-workings  of  broadcast  jour- 
nalism. 

In  an  industry  that  is  concerned 
with  maintaining  attractive  images 
before  the  cameras.  Craft  continual- 
ly was  forced  to  contend  with  bosses 
who  placed  significance  on  her 
middle-aged  appearance  thanwith 
news  reporting. 

After  graduating  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  in  her 
early  thirties.  Craft  was  a  weather 
girl  at  a  television  station  in  Salinas, 
Cal.  Being  a  "curvacious  cutie 
before  the  warm  front"  wasn't 
challenging,  and  eventually  she 
landed  jobs  at  a  CBS  affiliate  station 
in  San  Francisco  and  a  nine-month 
stint  on  CBS  Sports  Spectacular, 
where  she  received  her  first 
cosmetic  makeover. 

"Television  broadcasting  is  very 
concerned  about  appearance,"  Craft 
said.  "I  lost  the  ability  to  be  myself 
when  I  was  made  over." 

At  age  36,  Craft  won  a  satisfying 
job  and  a  satisfied  audience  at  a 
small  Santa  Barbara  station  where 
"I  could  be  myself...  and  no  one  ever 
said  anything  about  my  ap- 
pearance." 

When  Craft  was  pursued  for  a  job 
offer  from  Ridge  Shannon,  station 
manager  of  KMBC-TV  in  Kansas  Ci- 
ty, she  accepted  as  long  as  her  ap- 
pearance wouldn't  be  altered. 

"If  you  want  to  change  my  ap- 
pearance, if  you  want  someone 
young  and  nubile,  please  don't  hire 


me,"  she  said  she  told  Shannon. 

Craft  said  Shannon  agreed  to  the 
stipulation  and  told  her,  "Oh,  no,  we 
wouldn't  change  a  thing,  we  like  you 
just  the  way  you  are." 

Two  weeks  after  beginning  her  job 
at  KMBC,  a  media  consultant  was 
hired  to  supervise  her  makeup  and 
wardrobe. 

According  to  Craft,  the  consultant 
told  her  that  "it's  not  important  to 
do  a  good  story  or  get  involved  with 
the  community,  but  to  create  an  illu- 
sion of  credibility"  by  her  on-camera 
appearance. 


"I  lost  the  ability  to  be 
myself  when  I  was  made 
over." 

--Christine  Craft 

In  Aug.  1981,  nine  months  after  ac- 
cepting the  job  at  KMBC,  Craft  was 
demoted  from  news  anchor  to 
reporter  status,  because  audience 
research  proved  her  "too  old,  unat- 
tractive, and  not  deferential  enough 
to  men." 

The  conclusion  was  found.  Craft 
explained,  after  biased  films  were 
shown  to  a  lop-sided  cross-section  of 
the  community  to  see  which  news 
anchors  were  most  popular  with  au- 
diences. 

In  the  films  of  Craft,  she  was  call- 
ed "a  dog,"  and  "a  mutt,"  and 
jeered  because  she  was  from  Califor- 
nia, she  said. 

The  40-year-old  Craft  filed  suit 
against  Metromedia,  Inc.,  the 
former  owners  of  KMBC,  charging 
sexual  discrimination,  perpetration 
of  fraud  in  hiring,  and  violation  of 
the  equal  pay  act. 

At  KMBC,  Craft  said  she  was  the 
only  anchor  who  also  covered  stories 
in  the  field,  and  made  $35,000  in 
comparison  with  the  $80,000  salary  of 
her  male  co-anchor. 

In  Aug.  1983,  a  federal  jury  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  awarded  Craft 
$500,000  in  damages  for  the  sexual 
discrimination  and  fraud  charges. 
The  equal  pay  act  violation  was 
dismissed  by  the  court. 

On  Oct.  31,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Joseph  Stevens  Jr.  overturned  the 
$500,000  award  and  demanded  a  new 


trial  on  the  perpetration  of  fraud 
charge  after  the  jury  recommended 
that  KMBC  be  held  liable  for  sexual 
discrimination. 

Stevens  called  the  new  trial 
because  he  said  the  jury  had  receiv- 
ed incomplete  instructions  concern- 
ing the  fraud  charge  and  because  of 
"overwhelming  trial  publicity." 

Craft  won  $335,000  in  the  second 
trial.  Metromedia  appealed  the  case 
which  now  is  resting  in  the  8th  U.S. 
Circuit  Court-one  step  below  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Craft  said  she  would  take  the  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court  if  she  had  to. 

She  expressed  concern  about  the 
treatment  of  television  news  media 
consultants  who  view  news  reporting 
as  "product"  instead  of  journalism. 

"I  am  concerned  about  media  con- 
sultants who  say,  'I  think  we  ought 
to  give  people  what  they  want,'" 
Craft  said.  "Our  job  isn't  to  gratify 
you  or  make  you  feel  warm  and  cud- 
dly. It  is  to  give  you  an  overview  of 
the  day's  events." 

She  said  that  a  30-minute  newscast 
contains  only  13  minutes  of  news, 
and  the  rest  is  "chatter"  and  adver- 
tisements. 

During  the  trial,  Craft's  col- 
leagues braved  possibilities  of  being 
blacklisted  from  the  field  and  she 
was  supported  by  both  male  and 
female  anchors. 

Craft  denied  popular  opinion  which 
stated  she  pursued  the  case  for 
publicity  or  to  land  "the  next  big 
job." 

Since  the  trial  began  in  1981, 
Craft's  only  job  offer  came  when  she 
was  assigned  to  cover  the 
Democratic  Election  Committee  in 
San  Francisco. 

Craft  expressed  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion not  only  to  male  and  female 
journalists,  but  to  people  who  don't 
have  the  opportunity  to  speak  up  for 
themselves. 

"What  about  the  average 
American  citizen  who  doesn't  have  a 
chance  (to  report  discrimination)?" 
Craft  asked  the  audience.  "I  don't 
believe  in  the  trickle  down  theory  of 
civil  rights." 

Craft  said  she  enjoyed  working  on 
the  lecture  circuit  because  it  gives 
her  a  chance  "to  say  what  I  think." 

"Social  change  only  occurs 
through  free  speech  and  debate," 
she  said.  "  by  Hannah  Kirchner 
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John  S.  metzger 

Speaking  to  a  crowd  of  about  400  people  in 
University  Hall,  Christine  Craft  related  her 
experiences  in  television  newscasting  and 
provided  insight  into  her  famed  sexual 
discrimination  lawsuit. 

Craft  holds  a  press  conference  in  the  Stu- 
dent Center  prior  to  her  presentation  to 
students. 
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1  he    New    York    skyline    was    among    the 
sights  for  students  attending  the  National 
Model  United  Nations  in  New  York. 


A  model  U.N.  in  less 
than  perfect  N.Y. 


T 

■  he  extremities 

^L  stretched  the  length 

of  the  Manhattan 

shoreline:  from  the 

man  urinating  mid-day  on  the 
streets  of  Harlem  to  the  limousine 
that  hid  chilled  wine  behind  shaded 
windows;  from  the  brutal  violence 
that  pushed  a  woman  in  front  of  a 
subway  train  to  the  diplomatic 
caucassing  that  occurred  at  the 
United  Nations  building ;  from  the 
United  States  imperialism  on  my 
right  to  the  Soviet  coercion  on  my 
left.  As  a  delegate  to  the  1985  Na- 
tional Model  United  Nations 


(NMUN),  New  York  City,  I  was 
overwhelmed. 

"The  United  Nations  is  not  meant 
to  provide  solutions  to  world  pro- 
blems but  to  provide  a  forum  for 
discussion  in  hopes  of  ensuring 
peaceful  coexistence,"  Allan  Keyes, 
Ambassador,  United  States  Mission, 
addressed  the  General  Assembly  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  simulation. 
Gathered  in  the  UN  building, 
students  from  universities  across  the 
nation  representing  countries 
throughout  the  world  occupied  the 
seats  of  leading  diplomats. 

Nine  students  represented  Greece 
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as  Ball  State  delegates  to  the 
NMUN.  Dr.  John  Rouse,  professor  of 
political  science  and  faculty  advisor 
to  the  NMUN  explained,  "The  pro- 
gram gives  students  some  practical 
experience-it  lets  them  participate 
in  negotiation  procedures.  It  also 
gives  them  the  experience  of 
meeting  and  matching  wits  against 
other  college  students-students  are 
judged  on  their  performance. 
Another  benefit  is  the  experience  of 
going  east  and  seeing  New  York-for 
many  it's  their  first  time." 

Research  on  Greelc  foreign  policy 
began  in  November  as  delegates 
prepared  for  the  simulation,  April  2- 
7.  "Papandreou,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Greece,  is  unpredictable,"  head 
delegate  Don  Snemis,  senior  explain- 
ed to  the  group.  "As  a  member  of 
NATO,  Greece  is  a  U.S.  ally. 
However,  it  often  votes  outside  of  the 
Western  bloc  and  supports  Soviet 
policy.  Our  main  objective  is  to  stay 
in  character." 

Students  acquainted  themselves 
with  Greek  positions  relevant  to 
their  respective  UN  committees. 
Two  resolutions  were  proposed  to  the 
NMUN.  MeChelle  Meyer,  junior. 
Special  Political  Committee,  ad- 
dressed the  question  of  Cyprus. 
Steve  Snyder,  senior.  First  Commit- 
tee (Disarmament  and  related  mat- 
ters) attempted  to  declare  the 
Balkan  States  a  nuclear-free  zone. 

"A  resolution  states  the  general 
feelings  of  a  nation.  It  suggests 
what  should  be  done  about  a  specific 
problem  and  how  it  should  be  im- 
plemented," explained  sophomore 
Eric  Farnsworth,  Commission  on 
Human  Settlements. 

Anthony  Miller,  junior.  Third  Com- 
mittee (Social,  Humanitarian, 
Cultural),  expanded,  "At  first  I  was 
real  intimidated  in  creating  resolu- 
tions. It  got  easier  as  the  week  went 


on.  I  learned  how  to  caucus  from 
watching  other  people." 

"Caucussing  is  intellectual 
fighting-it's  a  matter  of  countries  or 
blocs  getting  together  to  decide 
what  they're  going  to  support  or 
how  they're  going  to  vote  on  an 
issue,"  Meyer  summarized. 

Aside  from  acquiring  diplomatic 
and  improved  communication  skills, 
delegates  experienced  New  York 
City-many  for  the  first  time.  "I  had 
never  been  to  New  York  before," 
stated  Miller.  "I  knew  it  would  be 
exponentially  different  from  other 
cities  I've  seen,  like  Chicago.  It  was 
really  exciting.  You  hear  about  the 
things  and  places  that  are  there  but 
we  actually  saw  them-we  rode  the 
subways,  saw  the  bag  ladies  and 
rode  the  Statten  Island  ferry  past  the 
Statue  of  Liberty-I  was  awed." 

Chinatown,  Greenwich  Village, 
Times  Square,  the  Empire  State 
Building  and  the  David  Letterman 
Show  were  some  highlights  of  the 
trip. 


"Letterman  was  great,"  exclaim- 
ed Tony  Meyer,  junior.  World  Food 
Council.  "He  asked  if  there  was 
anyone  from  Indiana  in  the  audience 
and  we  started  yelling,  'Ball  State, 
Ball  State!'  He  said,  'Since  you're 
from  Ball  State  I'll  be  sure  and 
speak  very  slowly.'  It  was  neat  be- 
ing inside  the  studio." 

Other  delegates  included  Camille 
Ballard,  junior.  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
Phillip  St.  John,  sophomore.  Sixth 
Committee  (legal)  and  Skip  Sheeler, 
junior.  Economic  and  Social  Council 
Plenary. 

Delegates  returned  to  Muncie  with 
a  better  understanding  of 
themselves  and  their  world.  "I  was 
able  to  experience  the  frustration, 
anger,  and  sense  of  fulfillment  in- 
volved in  negotiations  as  well  as  see 
the  real  UN,"  summarized  Meyer. 
"I'm  more  aware  of  what's  going  on 
in  the  political  world-they  have 
breakdowns  in  communication  like 
we  do."~by  Camille  Ballard 


Ball  State  students  representing  the  nation 
of  Greece  competed  at  the  Model  United 
Nations  held  annually  in  New  York  City . 


Students  struggled  to  understand  the  activi- 
ty on  the  floor  as  the  participants  were 
known  to  speak  in  the  tongue  of  their 
representative  country. 
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Trat-packing '  denied, 
senate  seats  filled 


After  a  web  of  confusion  and 
accusations  that  three  Student 
Senate  Off-Campus  Caucus  seats 
were  filled  through  bias,  the 
caucus  and  its  chairman  were 
cleared  of  any  wrongdoing  in 
May. 

Jason  Shoults,  Off-Campus 
Caucus  chairman  and  Sigma  Phi 
EpsUon  member,  had  been  ac- 
cused of  "frat-packing"~the  pre- 
judiced approval  of  his  own 
fraternity  members  instead  of 
more  qualified  students  for 
positions-when  he  filled  the 
three  senate  seats  with  fellow 
fraternity  members  in  April. 

The  three  fraternity  members 
listed  little  or  no  qualifications 
on  applications  while  three  other 
students  indicated  numerous 
achievements. 

Among  the  applicants  not 
chosen  were  sophomore 
Elizabeth  Owens,  an  Emens 
Scholar  and  honors  student,  who 
noted  involvement  with  the 
Religious  Council  and  Educa- 
tional Conference,  and  junior  Jon 
Price,  who  listed  membership  in 
three  honorary  fraternities. 
Evelyn  Sue  Moody,  a  non- 
traditional  student,  presented  a 
resume  in  addition  to  her  ap- 
plication which  described  her 
organization,  communication, 
and  leadership  abilities. 


Shoults  denied  the  accusations 
by  saying  his  decisions  were 
"based  on  their  qualifications 
and  who  showed  up"  at  two 
previous  senate  meetings.  He 
noted  that  the  three  fraternity 
members  attended  the  meetings 
while  Moody  and  Price  did  not. 

He  said  he  was  unsure  whether 
Owens  attended  the  meetings. 

Some  of  the  applicants  said 
they  weren't  told  to  attend 
meetings.  Moody  told  the  Daily 
iVewsthat  she  didn't  attend  the 
meetings  because  she  "didn't 
know  they  were  scheduled." 

Student  Senate  president  Dave 
Langham  said  he  told  about  30  of 
the  applicants  to  attend 
meetings  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  pending  legislation. 
However  he  said  he  told  the 
students  it  wasn't  necessary  to 
attend  meetings  prior  to  their 
approval  into  the  senate. 

However,  several  senators  said 
they  were  told  by  former  Elec- 
tions Board  Chairman  Scott 
Yarger  not  to  list  qualifications 
on  their  applications  because 
many  senate  seats  remained  un- 
filled after  the  SA  elections  on 
March  26. 

Yarger  admitted  he  may  have 
told  some  students  to  write  only 
their  name  and  address  on  the 
applications. 


A  probe  into  the  issue  by  the 
Student  Senate  Investigations 
Committee  was  sparked  after  the 
senators  were  turned  down 
because  of  lack  of  listed 
qualifications. 

Tim  Tuttle,  chairman  of  the  In- 
vestigations Committee,  an- 
nounced that  Shoults  was 
declared  innocent  by  the  com- 
mittee because  "there  are  no 
rules  broken  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  rules  to  be  broken." 

The  three  fraternity  members, 
sophomores  Paul  Adams  and 
John  Skelton,  and  junior  Robert 
Sabina,  retained  their  positions 
in  the  senate,  because  "it's  past 
time  that  anything  can  be  done 
because  senate  has  approved 
them,"  Langham  said. 

Shoults  said  that  while  the 
fraternity  members  were  more 
than  competent,  "they're  going 
to  be  working  harder  because 
I'm  going  to  be  riding  them." 

Three  remaining  senate  seats 
were  later  filled  by  Owens  and 
Price.  Sophomore  Robert 
Cochrane  also  was  seated.  =  by 
Hannah  Kirchner 
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The  Tally's  renovation  and  modernization 
was  finally  completed  and  dedicated  in  a 
gala  ceremony.  Cutting  the  ribbon  is  Bruce 
Morgan,  director  of  the  Student  Center.  Im- 
mediately to  his  left  is  Student  Association 
President  Steve  Lowry.  Students  expressed 
overwhelming  satisfaction  at  the  design  and 
comfort  of  the  new  facility  which  now 
features  periodic  live  entertainment. 


Player  pleads  guilty 


Marcus  Lacey,  a  former  Ball  State 
basketball  player,  was  sentenced  in 
May  to  two  years  in  prison  for  the 
stabbing  of  Cardinal  football  player 
Mike  Davis  at  an  off-campus  party 
in  October,  1984. 

The  Gary  resident  pleaded  guilty 
in  April  to  the  charge  of  battery  with 
a  deadly  weapon,  a  Class  C  felony, 
and  therefore  waived  his  right  to  a 
jury  trial. 

Robert  Reed,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Traffic,  Safety,  and  Security,  told 
the  Daily  News  that  Davis  tried  to 
break  up  a  fight  inside  the  house  and 
Lacey  became  involved.  Davis  later 
was  stabbed  in  the  lower  right  ab- 


domen when  he  asked  Lacey  to  leave 
the  party. 

A  pocket  knife  was  recovered  by 
University  Police. 

Campus  police  transported  Lacey 
and  Davis  to  Ball  Memorial  Hospital 
where  they  were  treated  and  releas- 
ed. 

Lacey  was  taken  to  jail  and  releas- 
ed the  same  day  when  necessary 
paperwork  wasn't  completed  on 
time. 

Police  issued  a  warrant  in  Muncie 
and  Gary  for  Lacey's  arrest,  and  his 
search  lasted  for  three  weeks  until 
he  was  taken  into  custody  in  Lake 
County. 


Lacey's  attorney,  Geoffrey  Rivers, 
and  the  prosecuting  attorney  both 
agreed  that  there  was  a  miscom- 
munication  after  the  warrant  was  fil- 
ed. 

Rivers  told  the  Daily  Newsthat 
Lacey  wasn't  "out  on  the  street. 
The  gist  was  that  he  should  go  home 
to  Gary." 

Lacey  was  convicted  and  sentenc- 
ed in  Delaware  County  Superior 
Court  1.  Judge  Robert  Barnet 
presided  over  the  case. 

A  three  time  letterman  at  Ball 
State,  Lacey,  23,  was  the  team's  co- 
Most  Valuable  Player  in  1983-84.  "  by 
Hannah  Kirchner 
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Mufflers  couldn't  cover 
up  record  breaking  cold 


Despite  January's  record  sub- 
zero temperatures  and  a  heavy 
blanket  of  snow,  University 
President  John  Worthen  gave 
the  word  that  classes  would  meet 
as  usual. 

"There  will  be  classes.  There's 
no  good  reason  for  there  not  to 
be,"  Worthen  told  the  Daily 
New&  "It  would  be  very  rare  in- 
deed for  us  to  close  because  of 
bad  weather." 

"I  think  everyone  should  put 
on  another  muffler,"  he  said. 

As  a  result,  some  dedicated 
students  expressed  "muffled" 
shivers,  groans,  and  curses,  as 
they  marched  the  great  white 
way  to  classes.  Other  students 
remained  holed  up  in  their 
residences  in  an  attempt  to  keep 
warm. 


The  severe  temperatures 
which  reached  24  below  zero 
were  Muncie's  coldest 
temperatures  of  the  century. 
Winds  of  25  to  35  miles  per  hour 
kept  wind  chill  factors  between 
70  and  80  below  zero. 

Many  schools  and  universities 
were  closed  for  extended  periods 
across  the  state.  At  Ball  State, 
an  increase  of  drifting  snows  and 
cold  temperatures  later  caused 
the  cancellation  of  one  day  of 
class  and  the  postponement  of 
several  classes  and  campus 
events.  =  by  Hannah  Kirchner 


Neither  rain,  nor  sleet,  nor  snow...kept 
these  students  from  their  appointed  rounds. 
Despite  snow,  rain,  and  record  breaking 
cold,  students  found  their  way  among  the 
slush  to  the  bus. 


John  S.  metzger 

A  convoy  of  umbrellas,  backpacks,  and 
down  coats  were  a  frequent  sight  on  Mun- 
cie's walks.  Red  noses  and  numb  fingers 
also  were  prevalent  during  the  chilling 
winter  months. 
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|ohn  S.  metzger 

Chicago's    Water    Towei    Place    was    the 
scene  of  frequent  summer  protests. 
Reagan's  view  of  "peace  through 
strength,"  was  one  position  derided  by  stu- 
dent demonstrators. 


Cyanide  preferred 
by  700  to  fallout 


Fears  of  nuclear  war  erupted  in  a 
nationwide  controversy  in  October, 
when  a  Brown  University  student 
proposal  raised  moral  issues  of 
suicide  rather  than  death  by  radioac- 
tive fallout. 

The  proposal,  conceived  by 
students  Jason  Salzman  and  Chris 
Ferguson,  suggested  that  the  Health 
Center  stock  cyanide  pills  so 
students  could  choose  an  alternative 
to  death  by  fallout  in  event  of  a 
nuclear  war. 

A  petition  with  the  names  of  about 
700  undergraduates  from  the  school 
in  Providence,  R.I.,  requested  the  in- 
clusion of  the  issue  on  the  October 
student  council  election  ballot. 

Salzman  and  Ferguson  reportedly 
got  the  idea  from  "On  The  Beach," 


a  novel  depicting  a  group  of  sur- 
vivors living  in  Australia  after  a 
nuclear  war.  The  book,  which  later 
was  made  into  a  popular  1960's  film, 
shows  doctors  distributing  poisonous 
pUls  to  people  because  of  ap- 
proaching fallout. 

The  proposal  met  with  strong 
debate  from  doctors  at  Brown's 
health  facility  who  viewed  support  of 
the  idea  as  a  denial  of  the  Hip- 
pocratic  Oath. 

Salzman  told  the  Associated  Press 
that  even  if  the  proposal  was  turned 
down,  the  issue  would  force  students 
to  face  nuclear  war  and  the  effect  it 
could  have  on  their  lives. 

The  proposal  later  was  rejected 
during  the  student  council 
election. =67  Hannah  Kirchner 


Nationwide,  students  protested  the 
escalating  threat  of  nuclear  war  by  taking 
their  views  to  the  streets  in  the  nation's 
Capitol. 


John  S.  met2ger 
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MONEY  TALKS... 


Times  were  tough 
and  students 
hurt  by  cuts 
turned  to... 


Financial  aid 


Students  looked  to  STRETCH  funds ... 


After  four  rings  an  answer  finally 
came... 
"Student  Financial  Assistance,  can 
you  hold  the  line  please. . " 
It  often  seemed  that  students  were  caught 
holding  the  line  and  the  scenario  was  just  one 
of  many  associated  with  the  University's  Office 
of  Financial  Assistance.  It  was  often  linked  to 
the  "sticky"  situations  students  found  as  they 
got  more  and  more  wrapped  up  in  Ball  State's 
red  tape. 

"The  whole  process  is  slow  moving,"  said 
Connie  Johnson,  Shelbyville  sophomore.  "And 
once  you  get  there,  you  are  too  rushed  and 
receive  too  little  attention." 

It  was  a  common  complaint,  and  one  of 
which  not  only  the  students  were  aware. 


"It's  true,  there  is  a  lot  of  red  tape  involved 
for  the  students,"  said  Dr.  Clarence  Casazza, 
student  financial  assistance  director.  "It's 
frustrating  for  us,  too,"  he  added,  "but  when 
you're  dealing  with  $30  million  in  taxpayer  and 
foundation  monies,  there  is  just  so  much 
documentation  that  is  required." 

The  hard  and  constant  work  was  evident  just 
by  taking  a  quick  glance  at  Casazza's  desk. 
Four  or  five  legal  pads  filled  with  notes  and  in- 
formation were  systematically  stacked  at  the 
director's  right  hand  for  easy  reference. 
Numerous  folders,  strewn  haphazardly  across 
the  unused  portion  of  work  space,  forms  and 
still  other  notes  kept  the  desktop  virtually  hid- 
den from  sight. 
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"Any  function  that  has  a  cen- 
tralized responsibility  such  as 
we  do  will  have  some  aggrava- 
tion and  stress  involved,"  he 
said. 

Still,  financial  aid  workers 
heard  little  more  than  grumbl- 
ings from  most  students,  even 
though  those  students  were  few 
in  number. 

Of  course,  there  were  times 
when  tempers  rose  above  nor- 
mal, like  in  September,  when 
there  were  long  lines  waiting 
for  loans  from  banks,  more 
long  lines  of  people  waiting  to 
hear  about  Pell  grants,  and 
still  other,  longer  lines  for 
those  wanting  jobs. 

"We  just  can't  eliminate  the 
waiting  in  line,"  Casazza  said. 
"It's  a  nature  of  the  game 
...almost." 

The  goal  of  the  financial  aids 
office  was  to  make  sure  each 
student  got  the  amount  of 
money  they  were  able  to 
receive.  But  many  students 
could  attest  to  problems. 

"I  found  out  by  accident  that 
I  could  have  had  my  entire 
education  paid  because  of  my 
dad's  affiliation  with  the  armed 
services,"  Johnson  said.  "I  was 
refunded  tuition  for  the  current 
year  but  I  couldn't  get  any 
money  back  for  what  I  had 
paid  my  freshman  year. 

"The  school  doesn't  publicize 
what  is  available  to  the 
students  to  be  of  much 
benefit,"  she  added.  "They 
leave  it  up  to  the  individual." 

Like  most  students,  Marianne 
Juscik,  Hammond  freshman, 
had  her  own  tale  to  tell.  For 
her  sister,  it  was  a  horror 
story. 

"My  sister  sent  in  her  ap- 
plication and  the  University 
lost  it,"  Juscik  said. 

By  the  time  Juscik's  found 
out  about  the  lost  form  the 
deadline  had  passed  and  her 
sister  went  without  financial 
aid.  For  the  Juscik's,  who  had 


three  students  attending  col- 
lege, the  misfortune  meant 
having  to  spend  a  fortune. 

Casazza  knows  of  fortunes 
well.  BSU  students  shared  a  pot 
of  about  $30  million  during 
1984-85  in  the  form  of  grants, 
employment  opportunities  and 
loans. 

The  money,  much  of  which 
comes  from  the  government, 
private  foundations,  corpora- 
tions and  the  University  itself, 
went  quickly. 

Many  "uneligible  status" 
students  were  left  in  lines 
waiting  for  the  allegedly  unus- 
ed funds  rumored  to  be  waiting 
at  the  other  end.  But  according 
to  Casazza  the  wait  was  a  futile 
one.     "I  don't  know  where  the 
rumors  got  started,  but  there 
just  isn't  any  large  amount  of 
unused  money  out  there,"  he 
said.  "If  there  were,  you  can  be 
sure  someone  would  find  out 
and  tell  everyone  else." 

That  left  many  BSU  students, 
like  their  counterparts 
throughout  Indiana,  applying 
for  guaranteed  student  loans 
from  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  institutions. 

Indiana's  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram Director  Dennis 
Obergfell  said  the  loan  pro- 


gram was  growing  in  populari- 
ty. Although  few  students 
thought  about  the  consequences 
of  failing  to  repay  the  money 
they  borrowed,  the  state  was 
making  plans  for  a  new,  "no 
nonsense"  approach  to  the  pro- 
blem. 

"We're  just  not  in  the  posi- 
tion to  forgive  anyone's  loan," 
said  Linda  Stoner,  claims  and 
corrections  director  for  the 
State  Student  Assistance  Com- 
mission. "The  students  know 
they  are  loans  when  they  take 
them  out  and  we  intend  for 
them  to  be  repaid." 

The  commission,  under  a  new 
"get  tough"  program,  began 
turning  over  loan  defaults  to 
the  Attorney  General's  office 
for  prosecution  by  the  state, 
Stoner  said,  and  their  success 
rate  was  high. 

But  the  commission's  tactics 
only  created  a  bleaker  picture 
than  that  most  students  already 
had  of  University  financial  aid 
services  ~  especially  for  those 
found  walking  from  the  finan- 
cial aid  lines,  through  the  com- 
mencement line  and  on  to  the 
ultimate  ones  all  students  knew 
they  had  a  possibility  of  facing 
~  the  unemployment  lines.  =  by 
Wayne  Maikranz 
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Funding  more  tinan  'pot  of  goid;' 
for  some,  it's  means  to  a  degree 

75  percent  of  Ball  State's  17,300  students 
receive  some  form  of  financial  aid. 

Average  family  Income  of  all  Ball  State 
students  Is  $27,000. 

BSU's  contribution  to  the  federal  government's 

work  study  program  was  20  cents  for  eachi 
dollar  earned  by  students.  Thie  federal 
government  pitched  in  80  cents  per  student. 

BSU  students  shared  a  pot  of  about  $30  million 
during  1984-85  in  the  form  of  grants, 
employment  opportunities  and  loans. 


Happy  hours 
get  sobered  up 

Legislature  raises 
liquor  taxes 


John  S.  metzger 

Happy  hours  were  the  subject  of  numerous 
court  challenges  as  citizens  groups  lobbied 
against  bars  that  promoted  "two  for  one 
drinks"  as  an  unnecessary  source  of 
intoxicated  motorists. 


The  heated  controversy 
that  has  surrounded  the 
issue  of  drinking  and 
driving  for  the  past 
year  prompted  states 
across  the  nation  to  buckle  down 
with  new  legislation  to  curb  the 
growing  problem. 

Indiana  was  no  exception. 

House  Bill  1180  passed  the 
Senate  April  1  by  a  38-11  vote,  pro- 
hibiting bars,  private  clubs  and 
restaurants  from  selling  alcohol 
at  reduced  prices  and  from  pro- 
moting two-for-one  specials  dur- 
ing "happy  hour." 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  holiday 
season  safer,  Muncie  members  of 
the  Delaware  County  License 
Bureau  Association  decided  to 
give  the  proposed  legislation  a 
trial  run  for  the  month  of 
December  by  agreeing  to 
eliminate  happy  hours  at  local 
bars. 

However,  the  "gentleman's 
agreement"  proved  futile  when 
some  bars  returned  to  happy  hour 
specials  after  only  one  day. 

"The  whole  purpose  of  the 
agreement  was  to  ban  happy  hour 
~  drink  specials  and  discounted  li- 
quor -  and  to  make  public  our  ef- 
forts to  reduce  drunken  driving," 
said  Mike  Whitlock,  Christopher's 
manager. 

But  Whitlock  said  the  voluntary 
agreement  was  disorganized  and 
miscommunication  and  different 
interpretations  of  it  caused  pro- 
blems from  the  beginning. 

"The  terms  were  set  to  begin  on 
December  1,"  Whitlock  said.  "So, 
Christopher's  discontinued  happy 
hour  prices  on  that  day  only  to 
find  that  the  others  weren't  going 
to  start  until  the  3rd,  after  the 
weekend. 

"On  the  3rd,  Bandido's  was  still 
running  happy  hour  prices  so  Chi 
Chi's  went  back.  Mugly's  con- 
tinued their  'Import  Night'  which 
wasn't  two-for-one  but  did  involve 
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a  price  reduction.  So,  some  nights 
were  cheaper  and  others  were 
regular  price.  It  was  all  very  con- 
fusing." 

Whitlock  went  back  to  happy 
hour  within  the  week  but  said 
Christophers'  happy  hour  clientele 
had  dropped  and  he  blamed  the 
results  on  the  confusion  of  the 
situation. 

"The  intentions  were  good  and 
I'm  all  for  trying  to  reduce  the 
number  of  accidents  caused  by 
drinking  and  driving,"  Whitlock 
added.  "But  the  people  that 
patronize  happy  hour  aren't  the 
ones  causing  those  accidents.  It's 
the  all-night,  late-nighters  we 
should  be  concerned  about." 

By  Dec.  18,  Butterfield's  return- 
ed to  happy  hour  specials  after 
calling  six  competitors  and  fin- 
ding that  five  of  them  had  also 


backed  out  of  the  agreement. 

"We're  trying  to  be  responsible 
merchants  instead  of  coming  off 
like  money-grubbing,  evil  peo- 
ple," said  David  Cain,  Butter- 
fields'  assistant  manager.  "The 
happy  hours  agreement  was  a 
good  idea  and  it  could  have  work- 
ed, but  we  needed  to  take  a  better 
look  at  it  first." 

Cain  added  that  strict  legisla- 
tion would  stifle  free  enterprise 
and  guidelines  would  be  needed 
for  any  such  legislation  to  work 
effectively. 

Lou  Colter,  DCLBA  president 
and  owner  of  The  Chug  and  The 
Red  Dog  Saloon,  felt  happy  hour 
had  been  misused,  with  some  bars 
running  specials  twice  a  night 
and  for  three  and  four  hours  at  a 
time. 


lohn  S.  metzger 


Mike  Andriott,  a  reporter  for  WISH-TV,  interviews  a  partici- 
pant in  the  legislative  attempt  to  limit  the  wholesale  alcoholic 
beverage  industry  at  the  capitol. 


iohn  S.  metzger 


1  avern  owners  and 
others  promoting  the 
liquor  industry  rally 
against  proposed 
legislation  to  limit 
"happy  hour" 
specials  at  the  state 
capitol  in  In- 
dianapolis. 
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Happy  hours  get  sobered  up 


continued 

"Something  does  need  to  be 
done,"  Colter  said.  "But  nothing 
is  going  to  work  unless  the  people 
themselves  are  better  educated 
about  the  problem  and  are  made 
to  realize  that  they  are  as  respon- 
sible as  the  bar  owners  for  what 
could  happen  when  they  drink  too 
much." 

Colter  blamed  Bandido's  and 
Mugly's  for  the  other  owners' 
backouts  since  both  bars  failed  to 
acknowledge  some  of  the  agree- 
ment's provisions. 

"Bandido's  said  they  would 
send  it  on  to  their  corporate  of- 
ficers and  get  back  to  me,"  Colter 
said.  "But  they  just  passed  it  off 
as  a  joke  and  never  did  anything 
because  the  people  higher  up 
never  knew  anything  about  it. 


"On  the  night  of  Dec.  3rd,  they 
didn't  run  two-for-one  specials  but 
they  offered  drinks  at  half  price," 
he  added.  "Mugly's  also  con- 
tinued their  discount  specials 
when  beer  prices  were  supposed 
to  remain  constant.  So,  Chi  Chi's 
went  back,  Christopher's  went 
back  five  days  later,  King's  went 
back  after  seven  days  and  Butter- 
field's  followed." 

But  if  the  House  concurs  with 
the  Senate's  changes  in  the  bill  all 
of  the  owners  will  have  to  abide 
by  the  new  law,  whether  they 
agree  with  the  conditions  or  not, 
and  Colter  feared  the  legislation 
wouldn't  end  there. 

"There  are  many  bills  being 
proposed  that  will  effect  the 
business  of  selling  liquor.  One  bill 


provides  for  the  establishment  of 
territories  restricting  the  areas  in 
which  retailers  can  buy  liquor. 
Another  one  calls  for  an  increase 
in  liquor  license  prices. 

"My  point  is  that  most  of  these 
proposals  are  aimed  at  bars,"  he 
continued.  "I  think  our  legislators 
should  also  take  into  consideration 
all  of  the  convenient  stores  and 
grocery  stores  that  don't  have  to 
have  any  kind  of  license  to  sell 
beer  or  wine.  And  what  about  all 
the  liquor  sold  in  liquor  stores? 

"As  bar  owners,  we're  not 
against  trying  to  curb  drunken 
driving.  We  just  don't  think  we're 
the  ones  that  should  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  everything  being 
done  to  accomplish  it."  =  by  Jac- 
que  Bogner 
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John  S.  metzger 


Opponents  of  the  legislation  make  their  way 
toward  the  hearings  on  the  proposed  ban 
on"happy  hour"  specials. 


John  S.  metzger 

Uther  opponents  of  the  legislation  emphasiz- 
ed the  employment  and  tax  value  of  the 
wholesale  liquor  industry  to  the  state's 
economic  health. 


Other  issues  were  raised  by  the  legislation's 
opponents,  including  the  amount  of  taxes 
already  provided  by  existing  laws  governing 
Indiana's  alcoholic  beverages.  Here  a  weary 
protestor  is  seen  on  the  Capitol  floor. 


John  S.  metzger 

Opponents  of  the  legislation  rallied  behina 
many  issues,  including  the  fact  that  bars  are 
responsible  for  only  ten  percent  of  the 
alcoholic  beverages  purchased  in  the  state. 
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Group  gathers  f 
in  fight  against 
world  hunger 

They  were  there  for  a  cause;  a  cause  to  fight  world 
hunger,  especially  in  Ethiopia.  Forty-six  of  rock's  big- 
gest superstars  gathered  for  what  would  be  one  of 
rock's  remembered  moments. 


It  turned  out  to  be  a  mo- 
ment that  would  be  long 
remembered  by  Ball  State 
students  and  Americans 
everywhere. 

Led  by  producer  Quincy 
Jones,  the  group,  USA  for 
Africa  (United  Support  of 
Artists  for  Africa), 
gathered  after  the 
American  Music  Awards 
to  record  the  song  "We 
Are  the  World,"  which 
was  written  by  Michael 
Jackson  and  Lionel 
Richie. 

The  idea  for  the  song 
came  from  Harry 
Belefonte,  who  thought 
the  time  was  right  to  do 
something  more  for  the 
cause  after  seeing  what 
the  British  ensemble. 
Band  Aid  had  done  with 
their  song  "Do  They 
Know  It's  Christmas." 

The  session,  which  was 
held  in  A&M  Records 
studios,  lasted  for  10 
hours. 

Besides  all  the  press 
photographers.  Home  Box 
Office  had  cameras  at  the 
session  covering  the  event 
for  a  half-hour  broadcast 
that  would  cover  the 
"behind  the  scenes" 


story. 

The  group  hoped  to 
raise  over  $200  million  to 
help  starving  people  in 
Africa. 

Plans  also  were  made  to 
release  an  album,  "We 
Are  The  World,"  which 
would  feature  the  title 
track,  in  addition  to 
"Tears  Are  Not  Enough," 
from  the  Canadian  "Band 
Aid"  group,  and  songs  by 
Huey  Lewis  and  the  News, 
the  Pointer  Sisters,  Kenny 
Rogers,  Chicago,  Steve 
Perry,  Tina  Turner,  and 
Prince  and  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Prince  wasn't  present 
for  the  "We  Are  The 
World"  session,  but  he  did 
offer  to  play  a  guitar 
track  for  the  song. 

Before  the  10-hour  ses- 
sion was  over,  most  of  the 
"superstar"  participants 
could  be  humbly  seen  ask- 
ing for  autographs  of 
"their"  idols  for 
themselves  and  friends. 

They  left  the  session 
with  a  feeling  of  ac- 
complishment., .knowing 
they  had  pulled  together 
to  help  a  worthwhile 
cause.  = 
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"FRANKIE  SAYS..." 

became  such  a  popular  t-shirt 
phrase  that  it  spawned  the 
response,  "Who  cares?"  by 
those  who  wished  the  rock 
group  would  make  permanent 
residence  in  Hollywood. 

GOOD  SEX... 

came  out  of  the  bedroom  and 
onto  the  airwaves  as  Dr.  Ruth 
Westheimer's  unique  and 
entertaining  radio  talk  shows 
became  the  new  forum  for 
those  who  didn't  find  out 
"everything  they  wanted  to 
know  about  sex"  from  Woody 
Allen. 

N.O.W.... 

was  then.  The  defeat  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amemdment 
helped  to  push  the  National 
Organization  of  Women  out  of 
the  media's  lime'lights'  and  in- 
to the  shadows  as  many 
women  turned  away  from  the 
likes  of  N.O.W.  President 
Eleanor  Smeal  and  Con- 
gresswoman  Geraldine  Ferraro 
and  adopted  Betty  Boop  as 
their  idols. 


The  victims  of  AIDS: 
More  cases  each  year 

Figures  reported  from  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control 
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AID 

was  sought  from  Acquired  Im- 
mune Deficiency  Syndrome 
(A.I.D.S.),  which  had  grown  into 
a  health  crisis.  Figures  from 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
(CDC),  which  monitors 
statistics  on  such  diseases, 
reported  that  the  number  of 
reported  cases  had  grown  from 
ten  in  1979  to  over  4,000  in  1984. 
The  crisis  reached  a  national 
peak  when  it  was  announced 
that  veteran  film  actor,  Rock 
Hudson  had  been  stricken  with 
the  disease. 


YOU  SHOULD  SEE 

what  Gumby's 
doing  today. 
The  popular 
animated 
character  of 
the  60s  was 
brought  to  life 
once  again  in 
the  minds  and 
hearts  of  Bali 
State  students 
who  adorned 
the  mascot  on 
t-shirts  and 
molded  their 
wardrobe  in 
his  likeness  to 
become  life- 
like imper- 
sonators for 
campus 

events.  And  there'  _ 

was  money  to  be  made  on  the 
resurgence  of  the  character's 
popularity.  Unusual,  pop 
culture,  bendable  Gumby 
figures  could  be  found  sitting 
on  shelves  in  dorm  rooms  and 
desks  or  toted  around  campus 
in  the  arms  of  committed  fans. 

THE  TACKY 
TOURIST... 

look  came  home  to  campuses 
nationwide  for  more  than  a 
vacation.  Flashy,  flourescent, 
tropical-patterned  fashions 
were  the  rage  that  splattered 
onto  the  scene  with  all  the  ex- 
citement of  sunshine  and  the 
beach,  or  neon  at  night. 

"SEE  YOU  LATER... 

alligator,"  said  most  students 
to  the  status  symbols  of  yester- 
day's preppy  fashions.  The 
classic  looks  of  Polo,  Gloria 
Vanderbilt,  Calvin  Klein  and 
Jordache  began  to  give  way  to 
the  look  of  the  boy  and  girl 
next  door. ..casual  and  com- 
fortable. 
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BLUE  BOOKS... 

were  turning  brown  as  they  lay 
unused  by  professors.  It  seem- 
ed about  time  that  the 
booklets,  akin  to  stone-etched 
tablets  in  the  land  of  academia, 
were  put  to  the  test.  Having  the 
texture  of  worn  facial  tissue 
and  the  color  of  toilet  bowl 

cleaner,  it        ] 

somehow 
became  evi- 
dent in  1985 
that  the  blue 
book  was  the 
Handi-Wipe  of 
the  university 
world:  striped, 
all-purpose, 
and  finally, 
disposable. 


Fx  J  ml  nation  Book 


THE 

FRESHMAN 

15 

complaint  of  gaining  15  pounds 
in  the  first  year  of  college  from 
a  high-carbohydrate  dining  hall 
menu  was  hit  by  the  "fat  at- 
tack" in  the  form  of  books, 
records  and  videos. ..it  was  the 
year  of  the  aerobic  workout. 
Everyone  was  doing  it—from 
"Debbie's  (Reynolds)  Way  to 
programs  formulated  by  Vic- 
toria Principal  and  Jane  Fonda 


IT'S  NOT  THE  'REAL 
THING'... 

cried  thousands  of 
Coca-Cola  fans  when 
the  manufacturers 
came  out  with  the 
"new"  Coke.  The 
response  to  the  pro- 
duct was  so  under- 
whelming that  the 
company  came  out 
with  a  new  pro- 
duct...old  Coke, 
which  was  now  to  be 
called  Coca-Cola 
Classic.  Of  course, 
for  those  who  didn't 
care  for  either  of 
those,  they  could 
choose  from  new 
Cherry  Coke,  Diet 
Coke,  Caffeine-Free 
Coke... 


IT  WAS  A  RISKY 
BUSINESS... 

but  someone  had  to  cash  in 
the  fashion  trend  started  by 
Tom  Cruise.  "Shades,"  as  they 
were  called,  were  a  blinding 
success  in  any  shape,  style  or 
color  —  the  more  unusual  the 
better. 


QUOTABLE 


"My  fellow  Americans,  I'm  pleased 
to  tell  you  today  that  I've  signed 
legislation  that  will  outlaw  Russia 
forever.  We  begin  bombing  in  five 
minutes. " 

-President  Ronald  Reagan 

"There   will  be  no   nuclear  war. 
There's  too  much  real  estate  in- 
volved." 
-Frank  Zappa 


"Twelve    Siberian    monks    In    a 
monastery  with  no  TV  couldn  't  give 
a  fair  verdict  in  this  case. " 
-John  DeLorean 


"President  Reagan  will  raise 
taxes,  and  so  will  I.  He  won't  tell 
you.  I  just  did." 

-Walter  Mondale 
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CYNDI  LAUPER... 

found  her  fun  when  her  album 
release,  "She's  So  Unusual" 
produced  hit  after  hit  -  enough 
of  them  to  win  her  a  grammy 
for  best  new  artist. 


HE  WAS  THE  PRINCE... 

who  became  king  of  the  recor- 
ding industry  in  1985  with  the 
album  and  film,  "Purple  Rain." 
His  royalties  came  in  the  form 
of  botll  grammy  awards  and  an 
Oscar  for  the  film's  score. 


WHAM!... 

gave  the  competition  the  old, 
one-two  punch  with  back  to 
back  number  one  hits,  "Wake 
Me  Up  Before  You  Go-Go," 
and  "Careless  Whispers."  The 
title  of  their  first  album,  "Make 


Rock's  Best 


BEST  ARTIST 

Bruce  Springsteen 
BEST  BAND 

Bruce  Springsteen 

&  the  E  Street  Band 
BEST  NEW  ARTIST 

Cyndi  Lauper 
BEST  MALE  VOCALIST 

Bruce  Springsteen 
BEST  FEMALE  VOCALIST 

Tina  Turner 
BEST  COUNTRY  ARTIST 

Kenny  Rogers 
BEST  SOUL  ARTIST 

Prince 

'From  "Rolling  Stone's"  an- 
nual reader's  poll. 


BEST  MUSIC  VIDEOS 

"You  Might  Think" 

by  The  Cars 

"Hot  for  Teacher" 

by  Van  Halen 

"Legs" 

by  ZZ  Top 

"Blue  Jean" 

by  David  Bowie 

"When  Doves  Cry" 

by  Prince 
BEST  ALBUM 

"Born  In  the  USA" 

by  Bruce  Springsteen 
SONG  OF  THE  YEAR 

"What's  Love  Got  to  Do  With 
It" 

by  Tina  Turner 


It  Big,"  proved  to  be  the  duo's 
destiny  in  the  recording  in- 
dustry. 

BRUCE... 

proved  once  again  that  he  was 
the  "boss."   Springsteen's 
concert  tour  produced  instant 
ticket  lines  and  continual  sell- 
outs nationwide  as  his  album, 
"Born  in  the  USA"  hit  number 
one  on  the  charts.  His  slimmer, 
more  muscular  physique  was 
number  one  in  the  minds  of  his 
female  fans,  as  well. 


MADONNA 

disrobed  her  "virgin"  image  as 
the  nude  centerfold  in  both 
"Playboy"  and  "Penthouse" 
magazines.  It  proved  to  be  the 
content  that  sold  issues; 
perhaps  as  many  copies  as  her 
smash  album,  "Like  a  Virgin." 


BYE  GEORGE... 

the  uni-sex  look  went  out  the 
door  and  the  Culture  Club 
began  having  to  look  for  new 
members  as  most  of  the  Boy 
George  fan  club  said,  "Bye 
George,  he  doesn 'f  have 
something... 


HOT 

is  the  way  her  fans  described 
her.  Tina  Turner  burned  up  the 
charts  with  her  debuting  solo 
album  "Private  Dancer."  With 
hits  such  as  "What's  Love  Got 
to  Do  With  It"  and  "Better  Be 
Good  to  Me"  Turner  was  back 
on  the  road  of  success. 
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PEE  WEE  HERMAN 

was  a  rebel  with  a  cause— to 
make  money;  and  that  he  did. 
His  first  major,  feature  film 
"Pee  Wee's  Big  Adventure" 
found  him  taking  his  unique 
laughter  all  the  way  to  the  bank 
to  cash  in  on  some  old  jokes 
and  a  new  star  status. 

VANESSA  WILLIAMS 
uncovered  too  much  of  her 
past  in  her  pre-Miss  American 
nude  photo  sessions.   The 
photos  cost  Williams  commer- 
cial endorsements,  her 
credibility  and,  quite  possibly, 
an  acting  career. 

JOHN  DeLOREAN 

and  his  lucrative  automobile 
manufacturing  business  skidd- 


ed to  a  screeching  halt  follow- 
ing an  all-time  "high." 
DeLorean  was  acquitted  in  a 
cocaine  conspiracy  in  which  he 
spent  $1  million  in  legal  fees. 

EDDIE  MURPHY 

turned  black  into  gold,  follow- 
ing a  career  that  skyrocketed 
from  night  club  comedian  to 
sex  symbol  and  star  of  the 
silver  screen.   Murphy  hit  the 
jackpot  with  "Beverly  Hills 
Cop,"  the  surprise  film  hit  of 
1985. 


DON  JOHNSON  and 
PHILIP  MICHAEL 
THOMAS, 

the  duo  on  the  highly- 
acclaimed  television  crime- 
drama,  "Miami-Vice,"  had  the 
women  "oohing"  and  the  men 
running  for  cover. 

JOAN  COLLINS  and 
LINDA  EVANS, 

the  odd  couple  with  the  one- 
two  punch  that  allowed 
"Dynasty"  to  continuously 
knock  out  all  evening  soaps  in 
the  ratings  fight. 


MO  WES 

GHOSTBUSTERS... 

UN'MASK'ED... 

GREMLINS... 

made  a  real  killing  at  the  box 

talent  in  the  form  of  Cher,  com- 

were popping  up  everywhere 

office  and  In  the  spirit  of  suc- 

bined with  the  handsome  pro- 

following the  success  of  the 

cess,  launched  an  avalanche  of 

file  of  Sam  Elliot,  made  "Mask" 

Steven  Spielberg  film  of  the 

products  bearing  the  "busters" 

a  sleeper  film  that  many  were 

same  name.  Liknesses  of  the 

emblem. 

touting  as  Cher's  "Terms  of 

furry  creatures  could  be  seen 

Endearment." 

on  everything  from  glasses  to  t- 
shirts  to  stuffed  replicas  of  the 
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real  thing. 
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CLUB... 
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yielded  no  crop,  despite  it's  $50 

SANTA  KILLED... 
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million  production  pricetag.  In 

in  the  film,  "Silent  Night,  Dead- 
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fact,  the  Francis  Ford  Coppola 

ly  Night, "  but  the  love  of  the 
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film  was  his  biggest  flop  since 

legendary  Old  St.  Nick  also  kill- 
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"Heaven's  Gate."   When  the 

ed  the  film 's  chances  for  any 
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film  failed  to  dance  its  way  into 

survival  at  the  box  office. 
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the  hearts  of  moviegoers,  the 

Movie-goers  just  couldn't  get 

^^^^^^^             ■             .^^^^^^1 

box  office  receipts  sent  Cop- 

into the  spirit  of  the  movie, 

^^^^^^^^ 

pola  doing  the  highstep  to  the 

causing  many  theatre  owners 

bank  to  find  money  to  pay  for 

to  send  the  whole  package 

the  expensive  dance  number. 

back  unopened. 
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Joseph  Costa,  lecturer 
in  photojournalism, 
gives  a  few  pointers  on 
the  fine  art  of  picture 
taking.  Costa  retired  at 
the  close  of  the  school 
year. 
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revoking  thoughts 


Often,  it  seemed  as  if  every  time  students  turned  around 
they  were  dragging  themselves  from  bed  to  shower  to 
classroom. 

They  could  walk  to  Bracken  Library  in  their  sleep,  and 
sometimes  did.  Study  lounges  became  extensions  of 
residence  hall  rooms  and  cramming  for  exams  was  soon 
old  hat.  But  many  found  that  classes  weren't  always  a  drag, 
and  some  even  looked  forward  to  the  next  lecture . 

Discussions  of  visits  to  gay  bars  and  X-rated  movie 
houses  made  their  way  into  human  sexuality  classrooms. 
New  terminals  with  graphics  capabilities  allowed  computer 
science  majors  to  complete  assignments  with  a  mere  push 
of  a  button. 

A  few  courses  weren't  held  on  campus.  Timothy 
Quigley,  architecture  instructor,  took  students  to  New  York 
to  study  buildings.  Geology  students  visited  local  quarries 
and  physical  therapy  students  completed  clinical 
assignments  in  area  hospitals. 

Educational  methods  took  a  new  direction  as  professors 
replaced  some  of  the  boredom  of  lecture  with  classroom 
professionalism.  They  honed  the  mind  and  stimulated 
thought. 

Together,  teacher  and  student  created  the  core  of  Ball 
State.  It  offered  a  chance  to  grow,  to  learn,  to  change.  And, 
together,  they  put  their  minds  to  accepting  the  challenge. 
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It  was  a  reader's  dream  and  a 
librarian's  nightmare. ..stacl^s  and 
stacks  of  books  once  enjoyed  by 
students  awaiting  to  be  shelved. 


(rood 


John  S.  metzger 

A  Latin  class  took  their  studying  to 
foreign  soil  as  flourescent  lights  and 
wooden  desks  gave  way  to  sunshine 
and  trees. 

Notebooks  proved  to  be  a  necessary 
item  for  most  students  who  hoped  to 
capture  the  essence  of  seemingly 
endless  lectures. 
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The  paradox  was  unleashed 
once  again  as  the  Board  of 
Trustees  increased  tuition  first 
summer  session.  The  Universi- 
ty needed  money,  but  students 
needed  affordable  education. 

The  increase  meant  in-state 
students  taking  12-17  hours  had 
to  pay  $488  rather  than  $454,  a 
seven  percent  increase  from 
the  cost  in  1983-84. 

Stan  Wadman,  director  of 
finances  and  assistant 
treasurer,  said  the  fee  in- 
creases were  necessary  to  meet 
expenses  only  partially  covered 
by  the  state. 

"Every  other  year  we  make 
a  request  to  the  legislature  for 
funds,"  he  said.  "We  make  an 
expenditure  budget  for  the 
coming  year  based  on  inflation 
and  fixed  costs  such  as 
utilities." 

He  added  that  the  legislature 
based  funding  on  the  principle 
that  the  state  should  pay  two 
thirds  of  the  cost  and  students 
should  be  responsible  for  the 
other  third. 

PROBLEMS 

Often  financial  problems  sent 
students  to  the  Bursar's  office  for 
help  with  tuition.  Frank  Krill,  Col- 
umbia City  junior,  explains  his  cur- 
rent difficulty  to  Bursar  cashier 
Joyce  Hurst. 


"The  state  gives  a  recom- 
mendation based  on  this  con- 
cept," Wadman  said,  "but  the 
Board  of  Trustees  actually  sets 
the  fees.  After  we  receive  ap- 
propriations, we  make  a  final 
determination  of  the  amount  of 
funds  needed  and  raise  the  fees 
accordingly." 

Although  the  cost  rose.  Dr. 
Joseph  Naumcheff, 
undergraduate  admission  and 
orientation  director,  didn't 
think  the  hike  would  greatly  af- 
fect undergraduate  enrollment. 

"Tuition  increases  are  a  com- 
mon thing  throughout  the 
state,"  he  said.  "The  students 
it  might  affect  are  those  who 
would  be  able  to  save  money  by 
staying  home  and  going  to  a 
closer  campus." 

But  combined  with  President 
Reagan's  financial  aid  cuts, 
some  students  said  the  increase 
may  cause  them  to  alter  their 
lifestyles.  Even  before  the  in- 
crease.Paula  Shannon,  Chester- 
field sophomore,  had  been 
working  as  a  K-Mart  super- 


visor to  support  her  education 
and  had  to  commute  20  miles  a 
day  because  she  couldn't  afford 
housing  on  or  near  campus. 

"I  don't  like  the  hike,"  she 
said.  "I'll  definitely  have  to 
keep  the  job  I  have  now  and 
maybe  even  consider  working 
on  campus.  I  hope  to  get  some 
financial  aid.  If  that  doesn't 
work  out,  I  may  even  have  to 
sit  out  a  quarter." 

Pam  Wilson,  Monon  senior, 
said  she  hoped  the  hike 
wouldn't  interrupt  her  plans  to 
go  to  graduate  school. 

"It  hasn't  changed  my  plans 
yet,  but  I'm  afraid  it  might  in 
the  future,"  she  said.  "I  might 
have  to  get  a  job  instead  of 
continuing  my  education  after 
graduation. 

"I  think  it's  a  shame  they 
have  to  raise  tuition,"  she  add- 
ed. "There  are  always  alter- 
native solutions  to  problems 
and  I  wonder  if  there  may  have 
been  an  alternative  to  this 
one."  = 
by  Eric  MacDougall 
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Students,  hired  by  the  universi- 
ty, worked  for  the  university  pay 
wages  in  order  to  pay  for  their 
education  and  books.  Dan 
Spalding,  Fort  Wayne  junior, 
typesets  a  story  for  the  Dally 
News. 


TUITION  HIKE 

For  students  attending  summer 
school,  the  tuition  hike  is  a  clear 
picture.  Tuition  fees  took  another 
hike  up  to  seven  percent  more 
than  the  cost  in  1983-84. 


EXPENSIVE  BOOKS 

Tuition  wasn't  the  only  hike 
students  had  to  face.  Even  used 
books  pinch  student  wallets  and 
make  employment  more  man- 
datory. 


U.S.  WORK 

With  Reagan's  financial  aid  cuts, 
students  were  forced  to  alter  their 
lifestyles  to  cover  the  new  tuition 
hike.  Mark  Truax,  Muncie 
sophomore,  tosses  pizza  dough 
for  the  Flying  Tomato  to  afford 
school. 
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ngland  experience 
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PICTURESQUE 

Ball  State  students 
took  a  break  from 
sightseeing  at 
Salisbury  Cathedral  to 
take  pictures  of  an 
English  artist  and  his 
watercolor  rendition  of 
the  13th  century 
church. 


In  the  center  of  her  bulletin  board,  in  the  midst  of  picture 
postcards,  buttons  and  news  clippings,  there  was  a  card.  It 
was  covered  with  three  rows  of  children's  faces  drawn  with 
crayon,  and  under  each  face  was  a  name.  It  wasn't  so  unusual 
for  an  elementary  education  major,  except  that  this  card  came 
directly  from  England... 


Karen  Musser,  Goshen 
junior,  spent  Fall  Quarter  stu- 
dent teaching  in  England  as 
part  of  the  EXEL  program 
overseas. 

"It's  pretty  much  the  same 
because  you  get  credit  for  the 
same  classes  and  you  have  to 
do  the  same  things,  like  lesson 
plans,"  she  said.  "But  when 
you  do  your  participation  here, 
you  spend  about  2  hours  in  the 
school  4  days  a  week.  In 
England,  you  get  to  spend  all 
day  in  the  school. 

"Here  you  only  see  part  of 
what  the  children  are  like,  "she 
added.  "So  I  think  it's  a  much 
better  experience  because  you 
get  to  see  every  aspect  of  the 
children." 

The  15  students  in  the  pro- 
gram Fall  Quarter  earned  a 
normal  class  load  of  16  hours. 


but  their  courses  weren't  quite 
as  structured  as  during  a 
regular  quarter. 

"You  don't  have  textbooks, 
notebooks,  tests  or  anything," 
she  said.  "On  Fridays  we  had 
seminars  and  we  talked  about 
problems  we  were  having  or 
things  that  went  well.  So  it 
wasn't  classes  in  the  sense 
classes  are  here. 

"We  had  to  keep  records  of 
what  we  did  on  the  weekends  in 
our  daily  logbook,  and  part  of 
our  grade  came  from  that," 
she  added. 

The  students  spent  the  first 
five  weeks  in  the  schools  and 
they  lived  with  host  families. 
Evenings  were  usually  free, 
but  every  other  weekend  had  to 
be  spent  with  the  family. 

"I  loved  my  family,"  she 
said.  "Andrew  was  5,  Louise 


was  8  and  John  and  Mary  were 
their  parents.  They  treated  me 
like  they  would  have  an  older 
sister.  I  met  John's  parents  and 
stayed  with  them  about  5  days 
when  I  was  traveling  on  my 
own." 

The  last  three  weeks  the 
students  were  free  to  travel, 
and  although  most  went  to  the 
continent,  Musser  chose  to  stay 
in  England. 

"You  spend  most  of  your 
time  around  London,  but 
there's  so  much  more  of 
England  to  see,"  she  said.  "I 
really  fell  in  love  with  the 
whole  country." 

Most  of  the  students  were  on- 
ly a  short  bus  or  train  ride 
from  London  and  on  day  trips 
they  would  run  into  other  Ball 
State  students  who  were  spen- 
ding the  quarter  at  the  London 
Centre. 

"There  were  several  Ball 
State  students  at  one  concert  I 
went  to  in  London,"  she  said. 
"But  London  Centre  students 
go  more  for  a  vacation  and  the 
travel  opportunity,  whereas  we 
are  here  to  do  part  of  our  ma- 
jor." 
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WINDY  CITY  RIVAL 

The  final  stop  on  the  tour 
brought  students  to 
Amsterdam  where  the 
town's  most  famous  sym- 
bols --  windmills  --  were 
captured  on  film.  The 
windmills  captured  the 
hearts  of  many  students, 
as  well. 


England  experience 


For  some  students  it  was  an 
opportunity  to  travel,  but  for 
most,  the  chance  to  see  another 
country's  educational  system 
and  learn  from  their  methods, 
was  more  important. 

"They  have  different  ideas  in 
developing  children's  artistic 
abilities,"  she  said.  "For  in- 
stance, they  introduce 
geometry  concepts  in  the  first 
grade,  whereas  here  you  don't 
do  that  until  sixth  grade." 

There  were  other  differences, 
though,  and  not  all  of  them 
were  academic. 

"The  children  are  more 
polite  and  they  all  wear 
uniforms,"  she  said.  "I  liked 
the  uniforms  except  that  when 


we  had  PE  class  I  had  to  stand 
there  for  15  minutes  and  tie  ties 
because  the  5-,  6-  and  7-year- 
olds  couldn't  tie  the  ties  they 
were  required  to  wear." 

The  differences  never  caused 
Musser  any  problems,  but 
some  students  encountered 
language  barriers. 

"One  girl  who  had  a  new  boy 
from  Asia  in  her  class  was  try- 
ing to  figure  out  how  much 
English  he  knew,"  she  said. 
"She  kept  asking  him  what  col- 
or his  pants  were  and  even 
though  his  pants  were  gray  he 
kept  saying  green.  She  finally 
figured  out  'pants'  to  them 
meant  underwear." 

The  children  grew  very  close 
to  their  student  teachers 


because  they  were  from 
another  country,  Musser  added. 

"You're  totally  new,  whereas 
the  teacher  from  England, 
she's  just  from  England,"  she 
said.  "I  went  back  the  day 
before  we  left  for  the  States 
and  as  I  walked  in  the  room 
they  cried  out  'Miss  Musser, 
Miss  Musser!'  They  were  so  ex- 
cited and  they  said  they  would 
come  see  me  in  America. 

"I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
see  them  eventually,"  she  add- 
ed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  card 
hung  on  her  bulletin  board, 
always  a  reminder  of  the 
students,  family  and  country 
she  had  come  to  love  so 
wel\.=by  Angle  Fullenkamp 
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STRESS 

Battling  the  tension  of  finals  this 
student  contemplates  the  more  dif- 
ficult points  of  an  unavoidable  assign- 
ment. 


PERSPIRATION 

With  a  little  more  resolve,  an  over- 
vi/orked  graduate  student  leans  a  little 
harder  into  the  text  of  his  paper  hop- 
ing for  a  word  of  inspiration. 


John  S.  metzaer 
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EXHAUSTION 

Caffeine  free  Coke  and  an  after  midnight  pizza  slice  have 
taken  over  an  undergraduate  journalism  student  who  lost  the 
will  to  study  sometime  after  midnight  in  his  second  floor  West 
Quad  office. 
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PATIENT 

Physical  therapy  classes 
allowed  students  to  work 
with  much  of  the  equipment 
actually  used  in  hospitals. 
Krisfi  Hart,  Morristown 
junior,  and  Bruce  Rueter, 
Milan  senior,  take  traction 
readings  on  classmate  pa- 
tient Colleen  Morris,  Rich- 
mond senior. 

NURSE 

Many  students  got  the  op- 
portunity to  work  in  situa- 
tions that  would  give  them 
practical  experience  in  the 
field  of  theirchoice. 


THERAPIST 

Brenda  Mesalam,  Indianapolis 
junior,  helps  Joshua  Lovegrove,  Mun- 
cie,  with  one  of  his  lessons  at  the  Ball 
State  speech  clinic. 


johnS.  metzger 

EXAMINATION 

In  the  physical  therapy  lab,  Teresa 
Minnick,  Leo  junior,  tests  classmate 
Nancy  Werblo,  Crown  Point  junior,  for 
muscle  control. 
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-Theresa 
Minnick, 
Leo  junior 


Textbooks,  term  papers,  tests 
--  although  they  were  all  tools 
for  learning,  they  often  took  a 
back  seat  to  experience  -- 
simulated  classroom  ex- 
perience, that  is. 

The  physical  therapy  depart- 
ment in  the  basement  of  Lucina 
Hall  housed  about  $20,000  worth 
of  equipment,  ranging  from 
ultrasound  devices  to  traction 
gear,  that  students  could  use  to 
gain  hands-on  experience 
without  actually  working  in  the 
field. 

"Although  students  do  work 
with  patients  at  Ball  Memorial 
Hospital  occasionally,  it  makes 
everyday  classes  a  lot  more  in- 
teresting," said  Dr.  James 
Griffin,  physical  therapy  pro- 
gram director. 

The  classroom  simulations 
gave  students  experience  they 
couldn't  get  from  a  textbook. 

"These  labs  help  you  to  ap- 
preciate what  the  patient  feels 
during  treatment,"  said 
Theresa  Minnick,  Leo  junior. 

Lab  sessions  were  conducted 
on  a  rotating  schedule  so  that 
every  student  could  familiarize 
himself  with  all  of  the  equip- 
ment. 

"One  group  will  work  with 
the  ultrasound  device  while 
another  will  work  with  traction 
and  a  third  will  work  with  the 
parafin  bath,"  Griffin  said. 
"Then  they  trade  off  in  the  next 
session." 

The  Speech  Hearing  and 
Language  Clinic  also  gave 
students  first-hand  experience 
in  treating  human  disorders. 
Dr.  Richard  Artes,  professor  of 
speech,  audiology  and 
pathology,  said  one  of  the 
clinic's  major  goals  was  to 
determine  student  interest 
levels,  but  it  actually  served  a 
dual  purpose. 

Students  could  learn  faster 
with  first-hand  experience 
while  also  serving  the  com- 
munity by  providing  therapy 
for  individuals  with  speech  and 
hearing  disorders. 


"We  have,  in  a  typical 
quarter,  about  100  clients  that 
students  will  work  with 
regularly,"  he  said.  The 
clinic's  list  of  clients  included 
University  students,  pre- 
schoolers and  adults  in  the 
Delaware  County  community. 

But  first-hand  student  ex- 
perience wasn't  the  only  ad- 
vantage. Students  could  also 
earn  a  five-year  degree  that  in- 
cluded both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  training. 

"A  student  who  finishes  a 
Master's  degree  goes  through 
eight  clinical  experiences," 
Artes  said.  "They  generally 
work  in  the  clinic  each  quarter 
starting  their  junior  year." 

They  then  participated  in  two 
internships  their  final  year. 
The  first  involved  working  in  a 
hospital  or  community  speech 
center  and  the  second  required 
work  in  a  public  school. 

But  practical  experience 
wasn't  confined  to  campus.  A 
cultural  anthropology  class 
was  conducted  in  Jamaica  to 
educate  students  about  a 
culture  far  removed  from  their 
own. 

"We  try  to  offer  the  class 
every  other  winter,"  said  Dr. 
James  Coffin,  professor  of  an- 
thropology. "We  meet  three 
times  a  week  to  discuss  the 
data  everyone  has  been  study- 
ing and  gathering." 

Coffin  said  students  get  that 
data  from  interviewing  natives. 
Then,  during  class,  they  study 
those  particular  aspects  of  the 
society  each  student  has  chosen 
to  research,  which  range  from 
the  treatment  of  the  old  to 
Rastafarian  culture. 

But  whether  the  practical  ex- 
perience came  from  the  native 
villages  of  Jamaica  or  from 
laboratory  and  clinical  equip- 
ment on  campus,  the  results 
were  often  better  than  what 
could  be  achieved  from  more 
traditional  classroom  tools. =6/ 
Eric  MacDougall 
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GUIDANCE 

Once  a  student  gets  into  Room  6, 
he  or  she  often  feels  relieved,  but 
sometimes  classes  are  full  and  one 
has  to  start  the  process  over  again.  A 
student  gets  help  while  registering 
for  her  classes. 

THE  LONG  WAIT 

Freshmen  await  their  chance  to 
register  for  classes.  For  many 
students  waiting  in  line  became  com- 
mon place. 
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ood  things  for  those  that  waited 


Flip  through  the  catalogue, 
thumb  the  class  schedule  and 
finally  pen  in  class  requests  on 
the  schedule  forms.  Then  do 
your  time  standing  in  the 
notoriously  boring  line  in  front 
of  Room  6  to  see  if  your  re- 
quests were  actual 
possibilities  for  the  upcoming 
quarter.  It  was  a  never-ending 
process  ~  and  one  most 
students  dreaded. 

But  somewhere  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  classes  taken  lurked  a 
favorite,  and  most  commonly, 
a  least  favorite  class.  And  to 
get  on  the  popular  rosters,  or 
to  try  and  avoid  the  inevitably 
dull,  but  required  ones  as  long 
as  they  could,  students  endured 
the  hassles. 

According  to  the  1984-85 
tallies  provided  for  students  by 
curricular  advisers.  Human 
Health,  otherwise  know  as  HSC 
160,  was  the  course  that  most 
often  appeared  on 
undergraduate  enrollment 
forms  for  all  three  quarters. 

The  request  column  was 
almost  always  crowded  with  at 
least  100  students  over  what 
was  allowed.  Out  of  29  seats 
available  in  each  section,  as 
many  as  173  students  asked  for 
admission.  But  Dr.  Herbert 
Jones,  professor  of  physiology 
and  human  health  and  instruc- 
tor for  the  course,  refused  to 
take  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
class's  popularity. 

"I  think  most  students  take 
the  class  because  it's  very  per- 
sonable. Right  now,  health 
seems  to  be  more  important  to 
students.  And  that's  what  real- 
ly makes  the  course  very  real 
and,  therefore,  very  popular." 

However,  some  students  did 
consider  Dr.  Jones  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  class  and  enrolled 
more  for  the  instructor  than  for 
the  subject. 

"I  really  liked  Dr.  Jones,  but 
I  wasn't  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject at  all,"  said  Donna  Leaird, 
Peru  junior.  "He's  definitely 
the  best  prof  I've  had  here." 

Curricular  adviser  Michael 
McCauley  said  a  class's 
popularity  couldn't  be  pinned 
down  to  one  certain  common 
factor. 


"You  can't  always  go  by 
statistics,"  McCauley  said. 
"Some  classes  are  required  for 
majors.  Others  are  general 
courses  students  take  to  fill 
elective  requirements.  Many 
times,  the  ones  that  seem  to  be 
popular  are  chosen  simply 
because  of  the  time  they're  of- 
fered, convenience  or  for  the 
workload  in vo vied." 

Health  160  wasn't  the  only 
general  study  class  that  ap- 
peared on  too  many  class 
schedules.  Students  also  show- 
ed an  interest  in  finance, 
although,  more  often  than  not, 
it  wasn't  a  personal  one.  Offer- 
ing a  seating  limit  of  80-85, 
Personal  Finance  110  attracted 
256  hopeful  students. 

"I  had  to  take  it  for  the 
hours,"  said  Dean  Topp, 
Franceville  junior.  "I  think  it 
will  help  me  to  make  better 
financial  decisions  when  I'm 
out  of  school,  but  the  classroom 
was  so  big  I  never  could  ask  a 
lot  of  questions." 

Large  requests  were  also 
made  for  volleyball  courses. 


with  116  students  trying  for  on- 
ly 25  spaces  available  Autumn 
Quarter.  But  the  weightlifting 
class  had  to  be  dropped  in  the 
spring  when  only  one  person 
signed  up  for  the  course. 

Mark  Clem,  Anderson  junior, 
took  weightlifting  Winter 
quarter  but  found  that  time  and 
other  commitments  kept  him 
from  taking  the  next  one. 

"It  forced  me  to  exercise,  but 
it  was  tiring  after  working  all 
day,"  Clem  said.  "I  usually 
dreaded  going,  but  I  took  it 
mainly  because  it  worked  into 
my  schedule.  I  had  an  hour  to 
kill,  so  I  thought,  'Why  not  pick 
up  some  PE  credits.'  But  a  full 
schedule  kept  me  from  continu- 
ing with  the  advanced  course." 

So  the  stats  didn't  always  add 
up  to  a  clear  picture  of  which 
classes  were  favorites  and 
which  weren't.  Most  of  the 
time,  students  took  what  was 
available  when  it  was  conve- 
nient. Many  courses  just 
couldn't  be  judged  by  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in 
them.  =  by  Nancy  Neff 


It  forced  me 
to  exercise, 
but  it  was 
tiring  after 
worliing  all 
day. 

Mark  Clem 

Anderson 

junior 


How  they  rate.. 

most  requested  courses 


I 


FAVORITE 


students 

requesting 

course 


Sociology  Principles  268 

Personal  Finance  256 

General  Business  A.  238 

English  Composition  I  223 

Aerobics  223 

Human  Health  173 

American  Nat'l.  Gov't.  136 

Hatha  Yoga  116 

Inter-relation  Sexuality  114 

College  Algebra  I  109 

Volleyball  102 


*Source: 
University 
registration 
records 

Students  form 
lines  outside 
the  notorius 
"Room  6"  in 
hopes  of  gaining 
entrance  into  their 
selected  courses. 
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raphic  encounter  with  computers 


a 

It  sure  beats 

making  a  mess 

on  paper  and 

and  then 

starting  all 

over  again 

-David  Sheon 

graphics 
lab  director 


A  light  blue,  Burger  Queen 
french  fry  box  tumbled  over 
and  over,  rolling  from  side  to 
side,  front  to  back.  The  hand 
that  was  tossing  it  never  touch- 
ed the  three-dimensional  im- 
age, but  guided  it  by  buttons 
on  a  small  black  box. 

Suddenly  the  rotation  stopped 
and  the  screen  the  box  had  just 
danced  across  went  blank. 

Another  of  the  new  computer 
graphics  system's  demo  pro- 
grams was  complete.  Funding 
allocations  from  the  state 
legislature  had  made  the 
system's  installation  a  reality 
for  Fall  Quarter. 

"We  were  fairly  lucky,"  said 
David  Sheon,  graphics  lab 
director.  "We  had  the  proposal 
ready  when  the  legislature  was 
ready  to  spend  some  money  on 
high-tech  items." 

Faculty  members  were  train- 
ed on  the  system  in  Fall 
Quarter  workshops  and  classes 
opened  to  students  Winter 
Quarter.  Although  the  new  pro- 
gram was  a  tremendous  asset 
to  existing  curriculum  for  ar- 
chitecture and  design  majors, 
any  student  interested  in  com- 
puter graphics  could  enroll  in 
the  courses  offered. 

But  the  demand  for  the  three 
introductory  classes,  one  each 
in  the  industrial  technology,  ar- 
chitecture, and  computer 
science  departments,  was  more 
than  the  University  was 


prepared  to  handle. 

Sheon  said  they  had  to  open  a 
second  section  for  the  architec- 
ture class  and  more  sections 
would  have  been  fUled  if  they 
had  had  the  faculty. 

"Students  love  it,"  he  said. 
"It  sure  beats  making  a  mess 
on  paper  and  then  starting  all 
over  again.  I  also  think  a  lot  of 
them  realize  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  have  the 
background." 

"I  took  the  class  because  I 
knew  the  experience  would  help 
me  in  getting  a  job.  It's  more 
work  than  I  thought  it  would 
be,  but  I  love  the  class,"  said 
Mount  Vernon  senior  Clay  Mar- 
tin.    On  the  Computer  Aided 
Design  and  Drafting  system 
(CADD),  everything  is  drawn 
to  scale  with  a  maximum 
design  area  of  68  miles  square. 
The  two-  and  three-dimensional 
system  can  create  16  million 
colors,  although  only  256  can  be 
used  at  one  time. 

Barry  Lewis,  Chesterton 
senior,  said  the  first  four  weeks 
of  the  industrial  technology 
class  were  straight  training 
sessions  followed  by  test  draw- 
ings to  expand  skills. 

"Even  though,  technically,  a 
project  should  take  you  less 
time  on  the  computer  than  it 
would  on  a  drafting  board,  it's 
about  the  same  until  you 
become  proficient,"  Lewis  said. 

With  practice,  students  will 


be  able  to  turn  what  would  be 
three  to  four  hours  of  work  on  a 
drafting  board  into  only  about 
an  hour  of  work  on  a  graphics 
system. 

Though  computer  graphics 
training  has  enhanced  Univer- 
sity curricula  and  is  ad- 
vantageous to  students  seeking 
employment,  Sheon  said  the 
new  programs  wouldn't 
become  an  integral  part  of  the 
architecture  program. 

"We  are  not  ever  going  to 
force  a  student  to  do  computer 
graphics,"  he  said.  "A  com- 
puter is  a  tool.  Some  people  can 
use  it,  others  don't  want  to." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Sheon 
said  the  University  owes  it  to 
students  to  make  sure  they  are 
computer  literate,  so  a  basic 
class  will  probably  be  required. 

A  detailed  diagram  of  the 
Starship  Enterprise  popped  up 
on  screen,  top  and  side  view. 
The  necessary  commands  were 
punched  into  the  keyboard  and 
the  ship  began  to  appear  on 
paper. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  small 
black  pen  of  the  printer  drew 
layer  by  layer  of  what  would 
take  a  dedicated  architecture 
student  hours  of  tedious  work 
to  complete  by  hand. 

A  picture  could  paint  a  thou- 
sand words  but  a  computer 
graphics  system  said  it  all.= by 
Kim  Simpson 
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wealing  it  out  over  grades 


John  S.  metzger 

TAP  ROUTINE 

Although  physical  educa- 
tion courses  were  dreaded 
and  endless,  some  students 
found  classes  that  helped 
shuffle  them  through  the 
day.  A  tap  dancing  class 
learns  a  routine  that  is  in- 
cluded on  theirfinal. 


"Let's  get  physical! 
Physical!  I  wanna  get 
physical.  .  ."  the  tape  blared 
while  21  women  lifted  their 
knees  and  then  their  legs  high 
to  the  beat  of  the  music. 
Aerobics  was  one  of  the  more 
popular  classes  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education, 
but  many  of  the  21  present 
wouldn't  have  been  there  if  six 
credit  hours  of  physical  educa- 
tion weren't  required  for 
graduation. 

"Gym  classes  are  required 
for  the  same  reason  they  are  in 
high  school,"  said  Larry  Beck, 
Admissions  director.  "There 
needs  to  be  some  effort  made 
toward  physically  educating 
students  because  most  won't  do 
it  on  their  own." 

Though  students  didn't  seem 
too  excited  about  the  required 
physical  education  hours.  Beck 
said  most  really  just  con- 
sidered it  a  minor  inconve- 
nience. 

"At  least  it's  not  like  it  was 
in  high  school  where  you  had  to 
take  it  for  a  grade  and  have  it 
affect  your  grade  point 
average,  since  you  couldn't 
take  it  credit  or  no  credit," 
said  Veda  Backman,  In- 
dianapolis junior.  "But  even  so, 
I  don't  think  it  should  be  a  ma- 
jor concern.  I  think  academics 


should." 

Freshmen  enrolling  for  the 
1985-86  academic  year  needed 
four  physical  education  credits, 
instead  of  the  previously  re- 
quired six,  and  they  could  no 
longer  choose  what  all  four  of 
those  hours  would  be.  One  hour 
was  set  aside  for  the  Principles 
of  Fitness  course  and  one  for  a 
fitness  building  activity.  Beck 
said  more  structure  was  need- 
ed if  less  hours  were  to  be  re- 
quired. 

"The  Principles  of  Fitness 
course  defines  the  benefits,  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of 
physical  fitness;  the  best  way 
to  go  about  becoming  physical- 
ly fit  and  various  disease  fac- 
tors that  can  be  either  at- 
tenuated, put  in  remission  or 
actually  avoided  by  proper  ex- 
ercise," said  Dr.  Duane  Eddy, 
physical  education  department 
chairman. 

Dr.  Eddy  added  that  the 
physical  building  activities 
started  at  a  low  level  and  built 
up  to  a  more  difficult  exercise 
program  by  showing  students 
the  steps  to  follow  for  getting 
into  proper  physical  condition. 

The  remaining  two  hours 
could  be  filled  with  any  depart- 
mental course  of  a  student's 
choice,  excluding  the  seven 
courses  considered  to  be 


recreational,  such  as  bowling. 

Some  students  liked  the 
change  in  requirements.  Randy 
Studt,  Connersville  senior,  said, 
"I  like  the  idea  that  they're        J 
structuring  it  a  little  bit  dif-       ' 
ferently.  They're  making  it  so 
it's  going  to  be  more  of  a 
physical  education  situation  in- 
stead of  just,  'Let's  take  under- 
water basketweaving  because 
it's  a  skill  underwater."  I 

Ball  State  didn't  offer  under-   \ 
water  basketweaving,  but  it  did 
offer  swimnastics,  which  allow- 
ed a  student  to  become 
physically  conditioned  through 
water  exercise.  If  the  outdoors 
was  more  appealing,  cross 
country  skiing  or  tennis  were 
better  choices.  However,  for 
the  less  athletic  types,  bad- 
minton, roller  skating  and 
hatha  yoga  were  always 
available. 

But  no  matter  how  much  ef- 
fort a  class  required,  everyone 
had  their  time  to  put  in  and  the 
21  bodies  that  were  high- 
stepping  to  the  beat  just  a  half 
hour  before,  had  theirs.  Bent  at 
the  waist  now,  with  resting 
arms  dangling  downward,  they 
endured  what  had  to  be  en- 
dured for  the  sake  of  a 
diploma.  If  they  wanted  it,  they 
had  to  sweat  for  '\t.  =  by  Kim 
Simpson 
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PRACTICE 

For  a  change  of  scenery 
for  physical  education, 
bowling  students  met  in  the 
Student  Center's  first  floor 
bowling  alley.  Trying  to 
avoid  rolling  a  gutter  ball,  a 
bowling  student  practices 
his  form  following  his  roll. 


OUTDOORS 

Some  students  chose  physical 
education  classes  that  required  extra 
fees,  which  allowed  them  to  enjoy  an 
unrushed  and  relaxed  class  outside. 
Golf  coach  Earl  Yestingsmeier 
teaches  a  student  a  relaxed,  yet  firm 
stroke. 


John  S.  metzger 

COMING  HOME 

Sometimes  physical 

education  was  just  lil<e  an 

hour-long         recess.         A 

•  baseball      student      come 

home  on  a  hit. 


Rocky  Rothrock 
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GUIDANCE 

Dr.  David  Marini,  professor  of 
physiology  and  healtfi  science,  il- 
lustrates three  levels  of  human 
behavior  during  a  human  sexuality 
class.  Dr.  Marini  felt  the  course  better 
prepared  students  for  later  relation- 
ships. 

OUTSIDE  READINGS 

Some  human  sexuality  classes  re- 
quired students  to  participate  in 
course  activities  outside  the 
classroom.  Many  students  browsed 
through  adult  book  stores,  visited 
Blackford  Theatre  -  an  X-rated  movie 
house,  or  visited  gay  bars  and  taverns 
in  the  Muncie  area. 


CONCENTRATION 

Human  sexuality  classes  not  only 
held  the  attention  of  the  students 
enrolled  but  also  gave  them  the 
chance  to  openly  discuss  sexual 
topics  comfortably.  Some  students 
even  thought  the  courses  would  help 
them  better  their  own  children. 


Rocky  Rothrock 
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Everyone  feels 

free  to  talk 

and  give  tbeir 

ideas...it  can 

be  very 

revealing,  but 

it's  usually 

not 

embarrassing. 


hen  'class'  isn't  a  dirty  word 


The  interior  of  the  bar  was 
dimly  lit,  but  stools  in  front  of  a 
slick  counter  gleamed  faintly, 
guiding  the  two  students.  As 
they  hooked  their  heels  beneath 
the  rungs  and  glanced  around, 
they  became  aware  of  couples 
moving  slowly  on  the  dance 
floor. 

The  surroundings  were  no 
different  than  any  other  bar, 
but  one  characteristic  was.  The 
couples  were  all  males.  The 
students  were  doing  their 
homework  -  an  "activity" 
assignment  for  a  human  sex- 
uality class. 

"I  went  to  a  gay  bar  for  one 
of  my  activities,"  said  Kate 
Redding,  Indianapolis  junior. 
"I  was  the  only  girl  and  I  felt 
like  a  stranger,  but  they  were 
willing  to  accept  me,  as  oppos- 
ed to  me  bringing  two  gays  to 
a  straight  bar.  It  was  definitely 
a  good  learning  experience." 

Dr.  David  Marini,  professor 
of  physiology  and  health 
science,  required  students  in 
his  sexuality  classes  to  do  three 
activities  following  his  princi- 
ple that  education  about  sex- 
uality wouldn't  be  beneficial 
unless  it  could  be  applied  to  the 
real  world. 

Other  students  visited 
Blackford  Theatre,  which 
shows  X-rated  films,  various 
adult  bookstores  or  attended 
seminars  on  sexuality. 

"I  didn't  care  for  Blackford 
at  all,"  said  Kathy  Purvis, 
Elkhart  senior.  "We  stayed  for 
about  a  half  hour  and  left.  I 
can't  see  how  anyone  could  get 
anything  out  of  it.  But  I  guess 
it  was  beneficial  in  a  way 
because  now  I  know  what  it's 
like." 

Marini  felt  requiring  students 
to  do  the  activities  gave  them  a 


ready-made  excuse  for  in- 
vestigating something  they 
wouldn't  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances. 

"Many  students  have 
misperceptions,"  he  said,  "and 
this  gives  them  the  opportuni- 
ty, by  seeing  something 
firsthand,  to  prove  or  disprove 
their  ideas." 

Alumni  of  Marini's  classes 
spread  the  word  about  the  ac- 
tivities and  the  prospect  of  an 
interesting  and  fun  class  was 
the  reason  most  students  gave 
for  taking  a  sexuality  course. 
But  other  reasons  were  more 
complex. 

"In  one  class,  I  had  four 
women  who  had  been  raped," 
Marini  said.  "They  didn't 
understand  what  had  happened 
to  them  and  they  really  wanted 
a  reorientation  toward  their 
sexuality." 

However,  most  students' 
reasons  were  somewhere  bet- 
ween the  two  extremes. 

"I'm  engaged,"  said  Amy 
Kreeger,  Portland  junior,  "and 
it's  a  good  way  to  bring  up  the 
subject  of  sexuality." 
Kreeger's  fiance  sat  in  on  her 
class  every  week. 

Whatever  the  reason,  sexuali- 
ty classes  were  popular  in 
every  department.  Some  were 
more  specialized,  as  in  the 
physiology  department,  while 
others,  such  as  Marini's  class, 
covered  all  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject. But  regardless  of  the 
area,  the  emphasis  was  on 
education. 

"People  are  motivated  to 
communicate  about  their  sex- 
uality, but  they  lack  the  skills," 
Marini  said.  "After  my  class, 
when  students  get  in  a  situation 
where  they  need  to  talk  to  so- 


meone about  sexuality,  they 
have  the  skills  to  fall  back  on." 

Learning  better  communica- 
tion skills  and  experiencing 
sexuality  in  the  real  world  were 
not  the  only  benefits,  though. 

"Students  leaving  my  classes 
have  said  that  they  feel  more 
comfortable  about 
themselves,"  Marini  said. 
"They  understand  how  they've 
developed  as  sexual  beings  and 
that  makes  them  more 
secure." 

Many  students  felt  this  more 
relaxed  feeling  came  from  ex- 
tensive class  discussions. 

"Everyone  feels  free  to  talk 
and  give  their  ideas,"  said 
Steve  Wheeler,  Kokomo  senior. 
"It  can  be  very  revealing,  but 
it's  usually  not  embarrassing." 

Marini  added  that  students 
who  felt  more  comfortable  with 
the  topic  felt  they  could  better 
handle  the  education  of  their 
children  when  the  time  came. 

"Within  five  to  10  years,  most 
of  these  students  wUl  be 
parents,"  he  said.  "If  they 
didn't  like  how  they  were 
educated,  this  gives  them  the 
opportunity  to  learn  how  they 
can  educate  their  kids. 
Anything  we  can  do  to  make 
this  generation  better 
educators  can  only  make  it  bet- 
ter for  the  generations  to 
come." 

Students'  reasons  for  taking 
sexuality  classes  varied  and 
some  took  it  just  to  participate 
in  the  activities.  But  they  came 
away  with  much  more  ~ 
whether  it  was  better  com- 
munication skills,  ways  to 
teach  theu"  children  or  just  a 
more  comfortable  feeling  about 
themselves. =iiy  Angle 
FuUenkamp 
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GUIDANCE 


New  Ross  graduate  stu- 
dent Suzanne  Miller  offers 
some  assistance  to  a  stu- 
dent in  the  biology  learning 
center.  Stations  about  dif- 
ferent topics  concerning 
biology  were  set  up  in  the 
learning  center  to  help 
Biology  100  students  with 
theirclass. 


OVERSIGHT 

Going  over  the  equipment  was  one 
of  Suzanne  Miller's  responsibilities 
as  a  biology  graduate  assistant. 


DEMONSTRATION 

Suzanne  Miller  shows  a  student 
how  to  test  water  samples  during  a 
session  in  the  biology  learning 
center. 
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rom  student  to  instructor 


u 


It's  given  me 
an  inside  look 
at  wltat  teach- 
ing at  the 
college  level 
islike. 

55 

Tim  Terrell 

Gaston 

graduate 

assistant 


Slinging  one  strap  over  his 
left  shoulder,  he  loaded  up  his 
backpack  and  headed  to  class. 
In  minutes  he  was  part  of  the 
crowd,  his  faded  blue  jeans, 
striped  Oxford  shirt  and  worn- 
out  boat  shoes  indistinguishable 
from  those  around  him.  Every 
few  steps,  he  slid  his  gray- 
colored  glasses  back  into  place 
with  the  gentle  push  of  an  index 
finger. 

Unknown  to  the  students 
passing  by,  Tim  Terrell, 
Gaston  graduate  assistant, 
wasn't  on  his  way  to  take  notes, 
but  to  give  them. 

Terrell  was  the  assistant  for 
Dr.  Ralph  Baker's  Political 
Science  130  class.  Reading 
texts,  deciphering  lecture  notes 
and  studying  for  exams  were 
essential  for  student  success, 
but  for  Terrell,  it  was  the  flip 
side  of  those  chores.  He  had  the 
instructor's  responsibility  as 
well  as  that  of  a  part-time  stu- 
dent to  worry  about. 

"Sometimes  it  cramps  your 
style,"  he  said.  "But  it's  better 
than  flipping  hamburgers.  You 
can  make  your  own  hours  and 
it's  like  a  class  for  free." 

Graduate  students  who 
balanced  teaching  classes  with 
their  own  course  load  mastered 
the  transition  from  student  to 
teacher  by  budgeting  their  time 
and  making  sure  they  had  a 
firm  grasp  on  what  both  roles 
required. 

"The  time  I  spend  working 
for  him  takes  up  time  I  would 
devote  to  my  own  studies," 


Terrell  said.  "When  I  prepare 
for  my  classes,  there  is  more 
reading  involved  and  I  do  col- 
lateral reading  that  I  didn't  do 
as  an  undergrad.  Last  week  I 
gave  a  lecture  and  now  I  have 
reading  to  catch  up  on  in  my 
own  classes." 

Terrell  planned  to  teach 
government  after  he  earned  his 
masters  in  political  science.  He 
believed  his  experiences  as  a 
graduate  assistant  would 
benefit  his  career. 

"It's  given  me  an  inside  look 
at  what  teaching  at  the  college 
level  is  like,"  he  said.  "If  I 
want  to  pursue  teaching  I  feel  I 
have  a  good  idea  of  what  I'm 
getting  into." 

The  students  weren't  the  only 
ones  to  benefit  from  graduate 
assistantships.  Professors 
shared  in  the  advantages  as 
well. 

"It  benefits  the  department 
because  we  get  their  services," 
said  Dr.  Richard  Olsen,  pro- 
fessor of  biology.  "But  they 
also  brmg  in  a  new  outlook  on 
teaching.  They  bring  in  new 
ideas  because  they  have  come 
from  different  parts  of  the  na- 
tion and  have  different  training 
and  experiences." 

Suzanne  Miller,  New  Ross 
graduate  assistant,  said  she  not 
only  gained  a  valuable  instruc- 
tor, but  also  a  friend. 

"The  professors  in  the 
department  are  very  helpful," 
she  said.  "Being  a  graduate 
assistant  has  made  me  more 
outgoing  and  better  able  to  talk 


to  other  instructors." 

MiUer  not  only  worked  close- 
ly with  other  instructors  in  the 
department,  but  also  directed 
25-minute  introduction,  discus- 
sion and  evaluation  sessions  for 
Biology  100.  She  also  worked 
three  days  a  week  in  the 
department's  learning  center 
where  she  prepared  and 
disassembled  experiments.  But 
still,  she  had  time  for  the  stu- 
dent. 

"You've  been  there,  you 
know  what  they're  going 
through  and  how  they  feel," 
Miller  said.  She  added  that  be- 
ing a  student  herself  had  made 
her  better  able  to  relate  to  the 
students  she  instructed. 

But  Miller  could  easUy  make 
the  distinction  between  the 
roles  of  student  and  teacher. 
Outlining  the  contrasts,  she 
said,  "I  have  to  understand  the 
material  well  enough  to  explain 
it  to  non-biology  majors,  not 
just  well  enough  to  pass  a  test 
and  forget  it." 

She  replaced  the  last  test 
tube  in  the  cabinet  drawer  and 
pulling  her  book  bag  from  the 
lab  table,  she  reached  over  and 
flipped  off  the  light.  She  walked 
through  the  dark,  empty 
hallway  and  out  onto  the 
sidewalk.  A  tiny  room  for  two 
awaited  her,  but  unlike  the 
others  around  her,  she  not  only 
had  tomorrow's  homework  to 
do  but  the  next  day's  lesson 
plan  as  well.  =  by  Debbie 
Padgette 
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Faculty  Advisers 


dvisers  provided  continuity 


Students 

are  students. 

There  needs 

to  be  some 

direction. 

-Stacey  Wilson, 
Clarks  Hill  junior 


"Students  are  students. 
There  needs  to  be  direction 
from  an  adult,"  said  Stacey 
Wilson,  Clarks  Hill  junior. 
Everyone  attending  a  universi- 
ty is  trying  to  expand  his  ex- 
perience through  those  that  are 
more  experienced.  Not  only  in 
the  classroom,  but  in  outside 
activities,  too,  students  need 
someone  for  direction  and  ad- 
vice. Solution:  faculty  advisers. 

Dave  Smith,  adviser  for 
Alpha  Epsilon  Rho,  the  profes- 
sional broadcast  honorary, 
helped  to  book  all  the  guest 
speakers  and  trips  the  group 
sponsored,  plus  he  attended  all 
the  executive  council  meetings 
to  help  with  any  problems. 
Smith  felt  AERho  was  a  very 
important  organization. 

"I  think  many  of  the  things  I 
do  outside  the  classroom  are 
just  as  important,  if  not  more 
so,  than  what  I  do  in  the 
classroom,"  he  said.  "AERho 
is  certainly  an  area  I  would 
consider  extremely  important 
to  the  total  development  of  the 
students  as  far  as  broadcasting 
is  concerned." 

Many  of  the  organizations 
provided  experience  and  extra 
information  dealing  with 
students'  majors  and  the  ad- 
visers added  to  that  with  their 
own  experiences.  Smith  was  in 
commercial  broadcasting  for  24 
years  before  becoming  a  pro- 
fessor and  he  utilized  the  peo- 
ple and  businesses  that  he 
knew  to  get  speakers  and  ar- 
range trips  for  AERho. 

Ann  Hanson,  Nursing 
Association  adviser,  used  her 
experiences  as  a  nurse  to  give 


advice  and  to  think  of  program 
ideas. 

"She  has  a  lot  of  connections 
with  health  care  organizations 
to  bring  in  speakers  and  she 
knows  a  lot  about  the  nursing 
profession,"  said  Wilson,  presi- 
dent of  the  association. 

Hanson  said  that  even  though 
her  role  as  adviser  changed  as 
the  student  leadership  did,  her 
part  in  the  association  could 
best  be  described  as  a  "nice, 
happy  medium." 

"They're  independent,"  she 
said.  "They  don't  wait  for  me 
to  tell  them  to  do  something, 
but  they  do  keep  me  posted. 
That's  the  best  way  to  work 
with  an  organization." 

Advisers  also  provided  a  link 
to  the  University,  keeping  stu- 
dent organizations  within  their 
bounds. 

"He's  the  liason  between  the 
school  and  the  organization," 
said  Joe  Martini,  Guilford 
junior,  about  Smith.  "  He  lets 
us  be  free-minded,  but  he  keeps 
us  in  line,  too." 

Not  all  faculty  advisers  were 
heavily  involved,  however,  in 
the  organizations  they  spon- 
sored. Michael  McCauley, 
faculty  adviser  for  Disabled 
Students'  Sports  and  Athletics, 
basically  only  kept  the  finan- 
cial records  straight  and,  on  oc- 
casion, consulted  with  the  of- 
ficers about  activities. 

McCauley  said  he  wasn't 
very  involved  because  he  did 
only  that  which  he  was  asked  to 
do.  He  was  invited  to  attend 
some  of  the  group's  meets,  but 
all  the  functions  held  on  cam- 
pus were  often  at  times  when 


McCauley  was  involved  with 
family  activities. 

"I  had  to  make  a  choice 
about  which  was  more  impor- 
tant and  I  think  I  made  the 
right  one  because  I'm  very 
much  a  family  man,"  he  said. 

But  whether  an  adviser  was 
involved  heavily  or  only  on  a 
small  scale.  Smith  felt  that 
faculty  advisers  provided  the 
only  continuity  in  an  organiza- 
tion. 

"Students  come  and  go  all 
the  time.  If  you  don't  have  so- 
meone who  is  there  all  the  time 
you  will  frequently  lose  interest 
in  the  organization,"  he  said. 
"Also,  when  new  members 
come  in,  no  one  would  know 
anything  about  the  organization 
or  what  has  preceded  them." 

While  contributing  continuity, 
advisers  also  got  the  chance  to 
get  to  know  students  on  a  per- 
sonal basis. 

"It's  really  fun  to  get  to  know 
the  students  in  a  different 
way,"  Hanson  said.  "The 
students  in  the  Nursing 
Association  usually  call  me  by 
my  first  name,  at  least  the  of- 
ficers do.  You  get  to  know  them 
on  a  totally  different  basis." 

Because  students  will  be 
students,  and  even  though 
many  were  capable  of  perform- 
ing most  of  the  duties  of  run- 
ning an  organization,  there  were 
still  areas  in  which  they  fell 
short.  To  fill  the  gap,  a  faculty 
adviser  became  more  than  just 
an  instructor.  He,  or  she, 
became  resource  person,  guide 
and  confidante,  in  and  out  of 
the  classroom.  =  by  Kim 
Simpson 
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commitment  to  keeping  in  touch 


n 

It  is  our 
task  to  keep 
graduates  in- 
terested and 
involved. 

-Ed  Shipley 
Alumni 

Association 
director 


The  long,  white  building 
hardly  stood  out  from  the  other 
houses  lining  McKinley.  It 
sprawled  from  one  edge  of  its 
lot  to  the  other,  but  its  outward 
appearance  gave  away  none  of 
the  flurry  of  activities  that  took 
place  within. 

It  was  the  Alumni  and 
Development  House,  home  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  an 
organization  responsible  for 
reaching  out  to  the  75,000  Ball 
State  alumni  across  the  nation 
and  around  the  world. 

"It  is  our  task  to  keep 
graduates  interested  and  in- 
volved in  Ball  State,"  said  Ed 
Shipley,  Alumni  Association 
director. 

The  Association  involved 
alumni  by  sponsoring  and  sup- 
porting alumni  outings. 
Homecoming  and  the  alumni 
publications.  The  Alumnus  and 
Spectrum. 

The  Alumnus,  a  monthly 
newspaper  designed  to  keep 
alumni  up-to-date  on  campus 
events  and  other  alumni,  was 
the  service  used  most  by 
graduates. 

"It  is  sent  to  all  alumni  and  if 
they  just  pick  it  up  and  read  it, 
they  have  used  one  of  our  ser- 
vices," Shipley  said. 

One-third  of  the  graduates 
received  Spectrum,  a  feature- 
oriented  magazine  sent  to 
alumni  who  donate  a  gift  to  the 
Association. 

Most  of  the  gifts  received 
were  solicited  during  the  An- 
nual Fund  telephone  campaign. 
Over  700  volunteers  took 
telephone  pledges  from  March 
1  through  the  second  week  in 
May.  Shipley  said  the  1984 
drive  raised  between  $2  million 
and  $3  million. 

The  graduates'  willingness  to 


contribute  to  their  alma  mater 
put  Ball  State  in  the  top  six  for 
alumni  participation  among 
similar  universities  and  won 
Ball  State  the  CASE-US  Steel 
Award  four  times  in  the  past 
six  years  for  "sustained  alumni 
performance." 

Shipley  credited  the  response 
to  the  ease  in  which  alumni 
could  earmark  their  donation. 

"The  money  raised  by  the 
Association  goes  where  the 
donor  wants  it  to  go,"  Shipley 
said. 

Most  money  was  pledged  for 
one  of  the  500-plus  trust  funds 
already  set  up,  but  donors 
could  direct  their  money  to  dif- 
ferent areas. 

"We  recently  received  our 
first  donation  for  the  Expo 
Magazine,"  Shipley  said.  "The 
money  will  be  put  in  the 
general  fund  for  the  depart- 
ment of  journalism.  The  head 
of  the  department  will  see  that 
it  goes  to  Expa" 

Funds  given  to  the  Universi- 
ty were  also  tagged  for 
research,  scholarships,  depart- 
mental and  other  campus 
groups. 

The  existing  trust  funds  in- 
cluded a  general  fund,  welfare 
fund  and  research  fund  in 
every  department.  Athletic 
teams,  several  professional 
societies  and  a  handful  of 
specialized  groups,  such  as  the 
University  Singers  and  the 
band,  also  had  funds  set  up  for 
them. 

"Most  people  give  to  the 
department  in  which  they  got 
their  degree  or  to  something 
they  participated  in  while  they 
were  here,"  Shipley  said. 

But  fundraising  was  not  the 
Association's  only  activity  and 
definitely  not  its  most  popular. 


It  sponsored  a  variety  of  events 
for  graduates,  the  major  one 
being  Homecoming.  Complete 
with  dinners,  ceremonies  and 
entertainment,  it's  the  ac- 
tivity attended  most. 

Regional  outings  arranged 
for  alumni  in  areas  all  over  the 
nation  also  kept  the  Association 
busy. 

"If  they  can't  make  it  to  Ball 
State,  we  take  Ball  State  to 
them,"  Shipley  said. 

But  perhaps  its  most  time- 
consuming  duty  was  keeping  in 
contact  with  every  alumnus.  It 
wasn't  an  easy  task  and  at- 
tempts at  keeping  addresses 
up-to-date  drew  some  criticism. 

Matt  Oldale,  an  alumni  from 
Massachusetts,  was  upset  by 
the  insert  the  association  put  in 
diploma  covers  at  graduation. 

"Do  they  think  I'm  going  to 
be  able  to  give  money  to  them 
as  soon  as  I  get  out?  I  think 
they  could  wait  a  while  before 
they  start  hitting  us  up,"  he 
said. 

Shipley  said  the  insert  asks 
students  to  update  their  ad- 
dress. 

"It  is  our  philosophy  to  say 
congratulations,"  Shipley  said. 
"The  Association  asks  no  one 
for  anything  for  at  least  one 
year  after  graduation." 

But  despite  the  Association's  ■ 
efforts  to  keep  in  touch  and 
those  of  alumni  to  continue 
their  relationships  with  the 
University,  most  graduates  will 
see  that  building  across  from 
East  Quad  only  a  few  times,  if 
any,  after  they  leave  Ball 
State.  The  activities,  however, 
will  continue,  as  will  the 
Association's  attempts  to  ex- 
pand its  group  of  alumni 
around  the  world.  =  by  Kriss 
Dale 
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The  Alumni  Association 
held  open  houses  for  alum- 
ni to  attend  during  special 
activities  on  campus  at  the 
Alumni  and  Development 
House. 


During  Homecoming  weekend,  an 
alumni  baseball  gave  was  held  at 
University  Diamond.  Former  Cardinal 
baseball  team  members  competed  in 
a  friendly  game. 


HONOR  PLAQUES 

At  halftime  of  the  Homecoming 
football  game  with  Kent  State,  three 
new  members  were  inducted  into  the 
Athletic  Hall  of  Fame. 
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indents  with  a  special  feeling 


It  shows  that 
students  have 

a  higher  in- 
terest in 

their  major 
and  are  more 
dedicated  to  it. 

-Jim  Hade 

Muncie 
graduate 

student 


There  were  four  whole  letters 
in  my  mailbox.  Odds  were  that 
two  would  be  for  my  boxmate, 
but  that  meant  two  were  for 
me! 

"Golden  Key  National  Honor 
Society,"  read  the  return  ad- 
dress, 209  National  Head- 
quarters, 2531  Briarcliff  Road, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30329.  I  shuffl- 
ed it  under  the  rest.  My  eyes 
rested  on  the  next  envelope.  It 
read  Kappa  Delta  Pi. 

I  didn't  really  have  to  open 
them;  I  already  knew  what  was 
inside.  But  my  curiosity  got  the 
better  of  me. 

Congratulations!  You  have 
been  nominated... the  largest 
and  most  prestigious  educa- 
tional honorary. ..initiation 
ceremony. ..$38... 

There  it  was  again.  The 
figure,  whatever  it  was,  was 
never  missing  from  the  invita- 
tion to  accept  such  an  honor.  I 
could  never  stop  wondering 
why  I  should  have  to  pay  to  be 
honored.  Was  I  the  only  one  to 
question  it? 

There  must  be  something 
students  saw  as  beneficial  in 
these  organizations  to  join  one 
of  the  50  on  campus. 

"It  shows  that  students  have 
a  higher  interest  in  their  major 
and  are  more  dedicated  to  it," 
said  Jim  Hade,  a  Muncie 
graduate  student  who  was  the 
vice-president  of  Sigma  Lamb- 
da Alpha,  the  landscape  ar- 
chitecture honorary.  "And  it 
signals  to  potential  employers 
that  these  students  are 
special." 

But  looking  good  to  a  poten- 
tial employer  was  only  one 
benefit  of  belonging  to  an 


honorary  and  a  long-term  one 
at  that.  Some  students  wanted 
a  more  immediate  return  for 
their  money. 

"The  only  gain  would  be  an 
inner  good  feeling,"  said 
Eugene  Wallingford,  Green- 
field junior.  "I  have  to  fill  out  a 
form,  send  them  a  check  and 
get  dressed  up.  I  don't  get 
anything  back  except  a  slip  of 
paper.  Twenty  hours  of  work  a 
week  at  the  computer  center 
will  look  better  on  my 
resume." 

However,  students  still  flock- 
ed to  join  honoraries,  despite 
the  price,  and  many  were  quick 
to  defend  their  investment. 
"You  pay  money,  but  you 
don't  pay  an  outlandish  price," 
said  Sandra  Schweyer,  Fort 
Wayne  junior.  "There  are  a  lot 
of  opportunities  and  it's  a  per- 
son's own  fault  if  they  don't 
take  advantage  of  them." 
But  for  many,  the  honor 
alone  was  enough.  A  lot  of 
honor  societies  functioned 
strictly  one  time  a  year  and  did 
not  sponsor  any  events  except 
an  initiation  or  a  banquet. 
Others,  however,  were  much 
more  involved  on  campus. 

"We're  active  because  we 
have  good  leadership,"  said 
Gary  Kwolek,  Marion  junior 
and  a  member  of  Alpha  Epsilon 
Rho,  the  broadcasting 
honorary.  "We  have  a  lot  of  ac- 
tivities we  do  as  a  group,  but 
we  also  perform  services  for 
the  community." 

Still  others  joined  regardless 
of  scheduled  activities.  They 
had  only  one  reason:  to  add 
another  line  to  their  resumes. 
"It  looks  really  good  on  a 


resume  or  an  application  to  law 
school,"  said  John  Woodall, 
Anderson  junior  and  president 
of  the  pre-law  honorary.  "For 
my  area,  it's  really  good  to 
show  you  have  some  drive, 
some  initiative." 

However,  few  employers  con- 
sidered membership  a  must 
and  few  graduate  schools  re- 
quired it.  But  it  was  always  a 
plus,  a  line  that  could  be  drawn    , 
betwen  the  "good"  and  the 
"great." 

"Most  programs  do  not  con- 
sider it,"  said  Dr.  John  Hill, 
assistant  dean  of  the  graduate 
school.  "However,  as  a  univer- 
sity becomes  more  selective,  it 
could  be  used  as  a  way  to 
decide  between  applicants." 

The  amount  of  consideration 
an  employer  would  give 
membership  often  depended  on 
the  type  of  job.  Positions  that 
required  more  practical  ap- 
plications were  less  likely  to 
stress  membership  in  an 
honorary. 

"We  look  for  programming," 
said  Phil  Christy,  personnel 
manager  of  the  Alpha  Center 
School.  "BSU  has  a  program 
called  ExEl,  through  which  we 
have  found  that  students  have 
benefited  from  hands-on  ex- 
perience." 

Some  students  wanted  the 
honor,  some  just  wanted  the 
certificates.  Still  others  were 
after  that  little  extra  edge  over 
the  next  guy.  Some  refused  to 
join  out  of  principle,  but  for 
others  the  possible  benefits 
were  worth  paying  for.  For 
them,  it  would  all  come  back  in 
the  end.  =  by  Angle  Fullenkamp 
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John  S.  metzger 


OPPORTUNITY 

Andriott  and  a  colleague  prepare 
for  a  part  of  their  presentation  at  one 
of  the  undergraduate  broadcasting 
honorary's  yearly  events. 

BROADCASTING 

Mil<e  Andriott,  a  WISH-TV  reporter, 
gestures  to  the  audience  during  an 
Alpha  Epsilon  Rho  speaker's  event. 
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KNOWLEDGE 

Layers  of  Indiana  limestone  tower- 
ing above  them,  Natural  Resources 
101  students  listen  as  Dr.  Thad 
Godish,  professor  of  natural 
resources,  explains  the  dynamiting 
process  used  to  break  the  bedrock. 
Every  101  class  visited  the  Irving 
Brother's  Quarry  to  increase  their 
understanding  of  the  material 
presented  in  class. 


ON  SIGHT 

Buses  carried  natural  resources 
students  to  the  Irving  Brother's 
Quarry  several  times  every  quarter. 
Dr.  Thad  Godish,  professor  of  natural 
resources,  points  out  one  of  the  large 
trucks  that  transport  the  limestone 
out  of  the  pit. 
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hey  didn  *t  learn  from  a  textbook 


The  geology  prof  was 
describing  underwater  wells  in 
the  limestone  layers  of  In- 
diana's bedrock.  His  scribbles 
on  the  board  might  as  well  be 
Greek.  But  it  didn't  matter  -- 
the  quarry  field  trip  was  this 
weekend,  and  it  was  bound  to 
make  everything  much  clearer. 

It  was  a  simple  matter  of  the 
textbook  versus  the  'real 
thing.'  With  trips  to  the  quarry, 
the  nursing  home  and 
sometimes  New  York,  students 
were  leaving  their  classrooms 
to  get  practical  experience  in 
the  field. 

Most  instructors  worked  with 
Muncie  sources,  but  others  had 
to  go  farther  in  search  of 
knowledge.  Timothy  Quigley, 
architecture  instructor,  took  a 
group  to  New  York  to  study  its 
buildings  and  culture. 

"If  Muncie  were  larger, 
there  wouldn't  be  such  a  push 
to  go  to  other  places,"  Quigley 
said. 

Another  group,  a  class  in  ur- 
ban studies  and  planning,  went 
farther  than  the  norm.  It  was 
asked  to  participate  in  a 
special  study  that  would  re- 
quire visits  to  the  future  site  of 
a  new  General  Motors  plant. 

"We  were  asked  by  the  Allen 
County  Planning  Commission 
to  discover  the  impact  of  the 
new  plant  on  the  areas  outside 
of  the  industrial  zone,"  said 
Edgar  Huntington,  Muncie 
graduate  student. 

But  for  most  groups, 
resources  in  Muncie  were  ade- 
quate for  their  needs.  Nursing 
students  visited  area  nursing 
homes  and  hospitals  while 
geology  and  natural  resources 
majors  frequented  the  quar- 
ries, water  processing  plants 
and  woods  surrounding  Mun- 
cie. 

Regardless  of  destination, 
each  group's  purpose  was  the 
same:  to  develop  skills  and 
gain  knowledge  that  could  not 
be  learned  from  a  textbook. 


"The  primary  importance  is 
to  experience  it  in  the  field," 
Quigley  said.  "Books  and  slides 
are  good,  but  seeing  a  building 
in  its  context  -  interacting  with 
other  buildings  and  people  ~  is 
a  much  more  vital  way  to  view 
it." 

Most  students  who  took  trips 
simply  observed  professionals 
at  work,  but  for  others  the  trips 
meant  an  opportunity  to  put 
their  skills  to  the  test.  Nursing 
students  didn't  visit  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  just  to 
watch  procedures.  They  ad- 
ministered shots  and  prescrib- 
ed medication  and  interacted 
with  the  patients. 

"I  had  studied  how  to  inter- 
view patients  in  class  and  I 
read  the  book,  but  I  just  didn't 
understand  it,"  said  nursing 
student  Teresa  Rhoten,  Nabb 
sophomore.  "At  the  nursing 
home,  I  went  into  the  room,  in- 
troduced myself  to  the  patient 
and  asked  her  to  tell  me 
something  about  herself.  At 
first  she  wouldn't  talk,  but  then 
she  started  rattling  on.  It  was 
really  worth  it." 

Students  garnered  benefits 
other  than  practical  experience 
from  field  studies.  For  some  it 
meant  an  opportunity  to  meet 
professionals  in  their  working 
environment. 

"You  can  bring  a  profes- 
sional into  the  classroom,"  said 


Donald  Van  Meter,  chairman  of 
the  natural  resources  depart- 
ment, "but  it's  better  to  see 
them  in  their  own  environment. 
There's  quite  a  difference  bet- 
ween a  three-piece  suit  and  a 
hardhat  and  overalls." 

Other  students  took  trips  that 
weren't  directly  associated 
with  a  course,  but  still  applied 
to  their  major.  Going  to  profes- 
sional conventions  with  a  club 
or  an  honorary  was  another 
source  of  practical  experience 
in  individual  areas. 

"I  was  burnt  out  on  jour- 
nalism," said  Lisa  Hoffman, 
Indianapolis  junior.  "Going  to 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  convention 
changed  my  attitude  by  180 
degrees  because  they  discussed 
real  problems  real  journalists 
were  having .  It  made  me 
realize  how  important  jour- 
nalism is.  That  really  inspired 
me." 

The  professor  lectured  on, 
and  occasionally  he'd  flip  on 
the  overhead  with  a 
transparency  of  topsoil, 
limestone  layers  and 
underground  water  reservoirs. 
The  students  tried  to  transform 
the  two-dimensional  image  into 
a  three-dimensional  one  in  their 
minds,  but  the  details  they  had 
problems  with  would  be  fUled 
in  next  weekend.  They'd  go  to 
the  quarry  and  see  the  real 
thing  .~6y  Angie  Fullenkamp 


There's  quite 

a  difference 

between  a 

tbree-piece 

suit  and  a 

bard  hat  and 

overalls. 

Donald 
Van  Meter, 

natural 

resources 

department 

chairman 


QUARRY 

The  Natural  Resources 
101  class  studies  the  pro- 
cedures used  by  Irving 
Brother's  Quarry  worl<ers  to 
grind  limestone  into  dif- 
ferent sizes.  The  rock  is 
then  transported  to  be  used 
in  products  ranging  from 
fertilizer  to  cement. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Rueben  Lomax,  Chicago 
senior,  spent  many  hours  in 
the  lab  in  order  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  his 
nursing  major.  Being  a  male 
in  a  predominately  female 
occupation  might  be  dif- 
ficult, but  Lomax  felt  he  had 
the  compassion  the  job 
demanded. 

GOURMET 

Many  male  students 
weren't  at  a  loss  in  the  kit- 
chen after  even  one  home 
management  course  in 
cooking.  But  Mark  Fischer, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
junior,  was  on  his  way  to 
becoming  an  expert  as  a 
major  in  the  field. 


SEAMSTER 

Most  people  wouldn't  expect  to 
find  a  man  behind  a  sewing  machine 
but  Maury  Thomas,  Indianapolis 
junior,  had  the  knack  for  the  task  at 
hand. 


John  S.  metzgen 
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uming  the  tables  on  tradition 


Rueben  Lomax,  Chicago 
senior,  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  the  weight  room.  Although 
he  earned  himself  the  title  of 
Indiana's  top  judo  contender, 
weightlifting  wasn't  the  only 
thing  on  his  mind. 

Lomax  is  a  dietetics  major,  a 
field  most  would  consider 
dominated  by  women.  But 
Lomax  felt  his  background  was 
an  advantage  even  though  he 
expected  some  problems  when 
entering  the  job  market. 

"Keeping  fit  is  more  then  a 
good  work  out.  It's  a  good  diet 
too,"  he  said.  "People  look  at 
me  like  I'm  too  big  a  man  to  be 
a  dietician  --  as  if  size  or  sex 
has  anything  to  do  with  it.  I 
think  being  a  man  and  in  good 
shape  can  only  help  me." 

Lomax  wasn't  the  only  one, 
however,  who  encountered  dif- 
ficulties because  he  had  chosen 
a  field  that,  in  the  past,  had 
been  dominated  by  the  opposite 
sex. 

Now,  more  than  ever, 
employers  are  concerned  with 
meeting  their  equal  employ- 
ment obligations.  That  could 
mean  hiring  a  man  instead  of  a 
woman,  or  vice  versa,  in  a  case 
of  equal  experience. 

Diane  Reynolds,  Terre  Haute 


sophomore,  said  that  even 
though  more  employers  are  ac- 
cepting women  in  her  field  of 
architecture,  she  still  had  to 
deal  with  people  who  had 
stereotyped  the  occupation. 

"It'sahard  job  tofill," 
Reynolds  said.  "Before  I  came 
to  Ball  State,  some  of  my  male 
friends  that  were  already  here 
told  me  that  most  girls  couldn't 
make  it  in  the  College  of  Ar- 
chitecture and  Planning.  With 
a  lot  of  concentration  I  learned 
not  to  let  comments  like  those 
get  in  the  way  of  my  work." 

Appearance  nor  ridicule  from 
colleagues  was  the  problem  for 
nursing  major  Rodney  McNeil, 
Muncie  freshman.  He  wasn't 
quite  sure  if  nursing  was  right 
for  him. 

"I  thought  at  first  that,  as  a 
man,  I  wouldn't  have  the  com- 
passion to  be  a  nurse,"  McNeil 
said.  "Then  I  thought  about 
some  of  the  things  that  had 
happened  to  me  when  I  was 
younger. 

"I  was  in  and  out  of  hospitals 
a  lot  and  became  fascinated 
with  nurses.  The  doctors  were 
there  to  make  sure  I  was 
alright  physically.  The  nurses 
were  there  for  that  and  more. 
That  was  when  I  decided  that 


avoiding  nursing  because  it 
wasn't  masculine  enough  was 
silly,"  he  added. 

One  way  students  found  to 
beat  the  sex  stereotype  was  to 
be  more  qualified  than  their 
counterparts. 

"This  is  a  hard  major,  so 
everyone  has  to  be  confident," 
said  Teresa  Barnhorst,  a  Col- 
umbus senior  majoring  in  in- 
dustrial technology.  "If  you're 
not  confident,  you're  weeded 
out  in  the  first  two  classes. 

"But  I've  co-oped  at  Warner 
Gear  as  a  tool  design  analyst," 
Barnhorst  added.  "Working 
there  has  given  me  that  extra 
edge  so  that  I'll  have  a  better 
chance  of  being  noticed  over 
others.  In  a  lot  of  cases  your 
sex  won't  make  a  difference  if 
you  can  do  the  job  well." 

But  whatever  the  reasons 
students  had  for  choosing  their 
particular  major,  it  was  almost 
a  certainty  they  would  en- 
counter problems  somewhere 
along  the  way.  But  they  were 
as  prepared  for  the  obstacles 
as  they  were  for  the  jobs  they 
had  studied  to  become  a  part 
of.  The  sex  stereotype  wasn't 
about  to  stand  in  their 
way.~6j  Robin  Mills 
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LAB  WORK 

Textbooks  and  class  lec- 
tures weren't  ttie  only  con- 
cerns for  photojournalism 
graduate  assistant  Curt 
Willis,  Anderson.  As  a 
photography  lab  assistant, 
Willis  tells  Julie  Mannies, 
Muncie  junior,  how  to  im- 
prove print  quality. 


John  S.  metzger 

LITERACY 

Graduate  student  Gary  JenkoskI, 
Muncie,  hones  his  skill  at  the  terminal 
to  get  an  edge  over  the  rest  of  the 
work  force.  Employer  emphasis  on 
computer  literacy  drew  many 
students  back  for  further  education. 

EXCAVATION 

Lab  assignments  were  common  re- 
quirements for  graduate  students. 
Suzanne  Miller,  New  Ross, 
catalogues  flints  and  arrowheads 
from  an  anthropological  excavation. 


John  S.  metzger 
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ere  they  gluttons  for  punishment? 


It  isn't  easy  to  get  in  or  stay 
in.  So  why,  after  16  yearsof 
school,  do  some  college 
graduates  decide  they  need 
more? 

Jennifer  Hawke,  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  came  back  immediately 
after  finishing  her  Bachelor's 
degree  at  Defiance  College,  De- 
fiance, Ohio. 

"I  had  a  very  general  com- 
munications background,"  said 
Hawke.  "I  wanted  to  get  a 
more  specialized  journalism 
education." 

The  problem  for  Gary 
Jenkoski,  Fort  Wayne,  wasn't 
that  his  degree  was  too 
general,  but  that  he  felt  his 
career  needed  more  direction. 

"I  really  didn't  know  what  I 
wanted  to  do  with  my  degree  in 
finance,"  said  Jenkoski.  "I  felt 
better  about  my  computer 
science  minor  and  decided  to 
pursue  it,"  he  said. 

Susan  Green,  Ashley,  didn't 
start  her  Master's  work  im- 
mediately after  graduation  but 
decided  to  work  for  a  year  to 
get  some  experience. 

"But  I  found  that  in  the  field 
of  archaeology  you  just  about 
have  to  have  at  least  a 
Master's  degree  to  get 
anywhere,"  she  said.  "And  it 
was  much  tougher  to  get  back 
in  than  I  thought  it  would  be." 

No  matter  the  situation,  it 
was  tougher  for  anyone  who 
wanted  to  return  for  a  higher 
degree  because  of  changes 
made  in  the  graduate  studies 
program  to  increase  the  quality 
of  the  school's  graduates. 

Unlike  past  years,  graduate 
school  candidates  were  re- 
quired to  have  an 
undergraduate  grade  point 
average  of  at  least  2.6  or  pass 


an  admissions  test.  After  ac- 
ceptance, they  had  to  maintain 
a  3.0  GPA  to  stay  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

"Before  the  changes,  Ball 
State  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Mid-American  Conference," 
said  Dr.  David  Wheeler,  dean 
of  the  graduate  school.  "Now 
we  are  one  from  the  bottom." 

Dr.  Wheeler  said  he  hoped 
the  new  requirements  would 
help  the  Mid-American  Con- 
ference rating  continue  to 
climb,  but  didn't  think  enroll- 
ment would  go  down  since  the 
new  standards  were  beneficial 
to  students. 

"When  someone  says  they 
graduated  from  Michigan 
State,  the  quality  of  their 
education  isn't  questioned," 
said  Dr.  Wheeler.  "We  want 
that  same  instant  recognition 
for  our  students." 

It  doesn't,  however,  seem  to 
be  the  recognition  that  students 
are  going  for  when  they  choose 
Ball  State  for  their  graduate 
studies. 

"I  considered  several  schools 
before  deciding  to  stay  in  Mun- 
cie,"  Green  said.  "I  had  a  job 
that  I  didn't  want  to  leave  and  I 
was  already  familiar  with  the 
campus.  Besides,  I  had  always 
heard  the  graduate  program 
was  just  like  the  undergrad 
program." 

Students  soon  found  that 
there  were  more  differences 
than  similarities  between  the 
two  programs.  In  some  cases, 
the  required  work  was  more 
demanding  than  in 
undergraduate  programs. 

"The  work  is  harder,  and  bet- 
ween it  and  the  work  I  have  for 
my  assistantship,  it  seems  like 
I  can't  get  ahead,"  Hawke  said. 


One  of  the  biggest  differences 
between  being  a  graduate  or  an 
undergraduate  student  was  the 
teacher-student  relationship. 

"The  attitude  of  the  instruc- 
tors seems  different,"  said 
Green.  "For  instance,  I  have 
an  archaeology  class  where  the 
prof  asked  if  we  were  all  grad 
students.  When  we  said  we 
were  he  said  'Good,  we  won't 
have  to  have  all  those  tests. 
Tests  are  for  undergrads.'" 

But  that  didn't  mean  classes 
were  going  to  be  easy. 
Graduate  students  had  to 
discipline  themselves  to  fulfill 
higher  expectations.  However, 
many  felt  professors  showed 
more  concern  for  how  well 
graduate  students  did  in  their 
courses. 

"I  think  profs  expect  respon- 
sibility from  grad  students  and 
so  they  don't  feel  they  have  to 
lead  them  through  their 
studies,"  said  Scott  Cleveland, 
Anderson.  "They  are  also  more 
concerned  about  what  you  are 
doing,  they  don't  just  stand  in 
front  of  the  class  and  say  you 
have  to  know  this,  this  and  this 
without  saying  why.  They  ex- 
plain what  I  am  learning  and 
what  good  it  will  do  me  when  I 
get  out  of  Ball  State." 

It  was  the  "after  Ball  State" 
part  that  students  were  con- 
cerned with.  It  was  what 
students  were  able  to  do  after 
graduation  that  prompted  the 
administration  to  tighten  the 
program's  standards.  It  was 
also  the  reason  it  was  harder  to 
get  in  and  stay  in. 

"I  don't  mind  the  extra 
work,"  said  Green.  "Because  I 
know  that  somewhere  along  the 
line  someone  is  going  to 
notice."  =by  Kriss  Dale 


PREPARATION 

Graduate  students  often 
worked  on  campus  in  areas 
related  to  their  fields  of 
study.  Graduate  journalism 
students  Jennifer  Hawke, 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  Kathy 
Jackley,  Muncie,  prepare 
alumni  listings  for  the  Car- 
dinal Directory. 
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INFORMATION 

The  Career  Information  Library  was 
stocked  with  hundreds  of  sources  for 
job  descriptions,  potential  employers 
and  seasonal  employment  listings. 
Mark  Hastings,  New  Castle  senior, 
takes  advantage  of  the  material 
available  for  his  major. 


OPPORTUNITY 

Many  prospective  employers 
interviewed  seniors  on  campus 
before  graduation.  The  place- 
ment office  posts  qualifications 
for  each  position  available  so 
students  can  sign  up  for  inter- 
view time. 


Most  students  planning  to 
graduate  checked  placement  of- 
fice job  listings  daily  so  as  not  to 
miss  even  one  opportunity  at 
future  employment.  Tom 
Schwartz,  Corydon  senior,  again 
goes  through  a  familiar  stack  of 
company  files. 
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Indents  in  their  proper  place 


Though  my  stomach  was  tur- 
ning somersaults  and  I  couldn't 
stop  my  teeth  from  chattering, 
I  felt  surprisingly  confident. 
My  resume  was  practically  a 
work  of  art  and  the  mock  inter- 
view tape  had  given  me  a  good 
idea  of  what  to  expect. 

The  placement  office  had 
really  helped.  But  beginning 
with  the  interview,  the  rest  was 
up  to  me. 

The  Office  of  University 
Placement  Services  assisted 
many  seniors  in  the  process  of 
getting  a  job  after  college  by 
offering  career  information, 
graduate  school  listings  and 
summer  job  and  internship  con- 
nections. Often  times,  its  ser- 
vices didn't  end  with  a  stu- 
dent's graduation.  Alumni  also 
used  the  office  as  a  job 
resource. 

But  even  though  the  place- 
ment office  had  a  lot  to  offer, 
most  students  didn't  realize  its 
services  were  available  before 
their  senior  year.  I  sure  didn't. 

"As  a  freshman,  students 
don't  visualize  themselves 
writing  resumes  and  interview- 
ing. They  say,  'Well,  that's 
three  years  away,'  "  said 
Judith  McCoy  Barnes,  place- 
ment assistant  director. 

As  a  fall  quarter  senior,  it 
finally  hit  me  that  I  was  going 
to  be  needing  a  job  in  less  than 
a  year  and  I  didn't  have  any 
idea  of  how,  or  where,  to  start. 

I  remember  when  I  went  in 
for  my  appointment  I  thought 
the  counselor  would  probably 
think  I  was  really  stupid  for  not 
coming  in  before  then,  but  she 
didn't.  Barnes  asked  me  what 
my  major  and  minor  were  and 
what  kind  of  job  I  wanted,  then 
she  gave  me  a  registrant's 


packet  of  forms  to  fill  out. 

The  packet  also  had  a  long 
list  of  video  and  audio  cassette 
tapes  on  interviewing  and 
careers  that  I  could  use  and  a 
placement  office  calendar  that 
had  all  the  dates  for  their 
workshops,  career  days  and  on- 
campus  interviews  marked. 

To  end  our  first  meeting, 
Barnes  showed  me  the  Career 
Information  Library.  It  had 
summer  job  listings,  career 
descriptions  and  job  descrip- 
tions from  employers  that 
anyone  could  use. 

The  next  week  I  went  to  a 
resume  writing  workshop,  then 
took  in  my  registrant's  forms 
to  my  counselor.  She  kept  my 
card  on  file  with  others  so  she 
would  have  job  candidate  in- 
formation handy  if  an  employer 
called. 

Barnes  told  me  I  needed  to 
have  my  first  draft  of  my 
resume  by  the  next  week.  I 
dreaded  doing  it,  but  I  finally 
did.  Even  after  the  workshop 
the  resume  still  stunk!  But 
Barnes  went  over  it  with  me,  I 
made  some  corrections,  and 


after  the  third  draft,  it  was 
ready  to  be  typed. 

Then  all  I  had  to  do  was  wait 
for  an  employer  to  call  for  an 
interview.  I  kept  checking  in 
every  week  in  case  my  name 
had  been  put  on  a  company's 
interview  list  or  to  see  if  I  fit 
any  of  the  positions  that  were 
going  to  be  interviewed  for 
soon.  I  also  called  the  Job  Line 
for  job  vacancies  once  a  week. 

In  February,  I  finally  got  an 
interview.  I  was  so  nervous  all 
day  I  couldn't  do  anything 
right.  This  was  the  opportunity 
I'd  been  looking  for  and  I 
didn't  want  to  mess  it  up.  So  I 
just  tried  to  remember  all  the 
pointers  I'd  been  given  and 
hoped  it  would  be  enough  to 
make  a  good  impression. 

As  I  slipped  on  my  coat  out- 
side the  interviewing  rooms,I 
couldn't  help  but  be  a  little  pro- 
ud of  myself.  I  felt  my  efforts 
had  been  successful  and  believ- 
ed the  employer  wanted  to  hire 
me.  The  placement  office  had 
trained  me,  but  I  had  made  the 
saleMby  Kim  Simpson 
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PERIODICALS 

A  broad  range  of  current 
career  and  business 
magazines  were  always 
available  at  the  placement 
office.  Tfie  publications 
keep  students  updated  and 
informed  about  develop- 
ments in  their  fields  of  study 
and  related  areas. 


John  S.  metzger 
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IT'S  OFFICIAL 

With  the  help  of  University  President 
John  Worthen,  former  University  Presi- 
dent Robert  Bell  cuts  the  ribbon  for  the 
new  English,  computer  science  and 
math  building  named  in  his  honor.  Bell's 
term  of  office  ended  July  1, 1984. 


DEDICATION 

University  President  John  Worthen, 
master  of  ceremonies  at  the  Robert  P. 
Bell  Building  dedication,  highlights 
Bell's  contributions  to  Ball  State.  The 
former  University  President  served  as 
president  for  three  years. 

CONSOLIDATION 

A  circular  structure  contains  one  of  the 
staircases  in  the  new  Robert  P.  Bell 
Building.  The  building  unified  the  com- 
puter science  department  that  had 
previously  been  housed  in  both  East 
Quad  and  the  Cooper  Science  Building. 
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eaven  just  couldn  *t  wait 


It  was  an  $11  million  taste  of 
heaven.  Everywhere  were 
signs  of  newness.  The  doors 
stuck  but  did  not  squeak.  The 
bulletin  boards  beside  the  black 
and  white  nameplates  had  so 
few  holes  you  could  count 
them.  Every  room  had  a  trash 
can  of  it's  very  own. 

Not  everything  was  perfect, 
though.  An  exit  sign  on  the 
third  floor  faced  the  wall  and 
the  office  numbers  on  the  se- 
cond floor  didn't  quite  follow  a 
pattern.  But  the  flaws  were 
overlooked  as  the  Robert  P. 
Bell  Building  was  dedicated  to 
the  former  Ball  State  President 
Sept.  28,  Bell's  66th  birthday. 

Housing  an  expanded  com- 
puter science  department,  the 
construction  of  the  new 
building  and  its  dedication 
were  the  first  physical  steps 
toward  achieving  one  of  Ball 
State's  educational  goals: 
computer  literacy. 

The  Bell  Building  houses  not 
only  the  computer  science 
department,  but  the  mathe-   • 
matical  science  depart- 
ment, "the  English  department 
and  the  University  Computer 
Services  as  well. 

Even  though  the  building 
wasn't  open  to  students  until 
Fall  Quarter,  departmental 
moves  took  place  several 
weeks  before. 

"We  wanted  to  minimize  the 
inconvenience  to  the  students 
and  faculty  who  would  be  using 


the  new  facilities,"  said  Paul 
Hernandez,  assistant  director 
of  computer  services. 

The  computer  services 
system  alone  contained  25 
miles  of  cable  and  connected 
the  entire  campus.  Hernandez 
said  the  one-weekend  move 
from  East  Quad  took  over  two 
years  of  orchestration. 

Ike  Jones,  Office  of  Space 
Studies  and  Utilization,  said  the 
first  floor  of  East  Quad  will  be 
remodeled  and  used  for  addi- 
tional history  and  anthropology 
offices  and  classrooms. 

The  departments  of  math  and 
computer  science  both  gained 
more  space  with  the  move  from 
the  Cooper  Life  Sciences 
Building. 

"We  were  severely  crowded 
before,"  said  Dr.  Donald 
Whitaker,  math  department 
chairman.  "Since  we  are  all 
under  one  roof  and  not  spread 
all  over  campus,  students  have 
more  access  to  the  faculty,  par- 
ticularly the  part-time  facul- 
ty." 

Judy  Bonneau,  computer 
science  department  secretary, 
agreed  with  Whitaker.  "There 
aren't  as  many  classrooms," 
she  said,  "but  office  space  is 
the  big  thing."  Before  the 
move,  math  and  computer 
science  shared  classroom  and 
office  space. 

Jones  said  that  the  vacated 
space  in  Cooper  will  be  divided 
between  the  geology,  physics. 


astronomy,  chemistry  and 
physiology-health  science 
departments  already  housed 
there. 

English  students  may  ap- 
preciate the  extra  space,  but 
what  they  looked  forward  to 
even  more  was  what  Susan 
Green,  Ashley  graduate  stu- 
dent, called  "dependable 
weather." 

"I  had  two  summer  classes 
in  the  old  English  building," 
she  said.  "I  would  go  from  a 
first  floor  morgue  to  the  third 
floor  inferno."  The  heating  and 
cooling  system  was  not  install- 
ed when  the  building  was  con- 
structed in  1959,  so  the 
temperature  balance  was  er- 
ratic. 

Renamed  the  Arts  and  Com- 
munication Building,  the  old 
English  Building  was  divided 
into  classrooms  and  offices  for 
the  speech  communication, 
theater,  telecommunications, 
music  and  speech  pathology 
and  audiology  departments,  ac- 
cording to  Jones.  The  dean  of 
Fine  Arts  was  also  relocated 
there  and  the  space  for  WBST 
radio  station  was  expanded. 

But  once  the  transitions  were 
complete,  the  seemingly 
endless  wait  for  more  elbow 
room  was  finally  over  and  the 
dreaded  hassles  of  moving  in 
eventually  tackled.  For  those 
that  endured,  the  Bell  Building 
was  heaven-sent.  =by  Kriss 
Dale 
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RECORDING 

Through  the  use  of  media, 
library  science  and  informa- 
tion, undergraduate  courses 
were  strengthened.  During  a 
library  and  science  information 
lab,  a  student  studies  the 
operation  of  recording  devices. 


Books   closed    and   the   bell 
rang  for  the  last  time.  The 
library  science  department  an- 
nounced Winter  Quarter  '83 
there  would  be  no  graduate 
program  offered  after  August 
'85. 

However,  Ball  State  was  only 
one  in  a  crowd. 

"We  are  one  of  nine  library 
information  science  schools 
closing,"  said  Ray  Suput, 
department  chairman. 
"There's  been  a  decline  in  the 
graduate  enrollments  in  library 
information  science,  and  that 
sometimes  becomes  an 
economic  problem  with  the  pro- 
gram." 

The  enrollment  of  graduate 
students  dropped  from  50  to  25 
in  a  year. 

"The  reason  is  the  same 
around  the  country,"  Suput 
said.  "If  students  don't  have 
the  financial  assistance,  they 
can't  go  to  school.  For  exam- 
ple, one  student  said,  'It's  im- 
possible to  have  a  new  baby 
and  go  to  school.'" 

But  the  phase-out  affected 
others  besides  graduates. 

"The  phase-out  makes  it  very 
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inconvenient  for  a  lot  of  us 
seniors,"  said  Kate  Stroup, 
Muncie  senior.  "A  lot  of 
students  intended  to  do  their 
graduate  work  here  at  Ball 
State. 

"My  husband  is  a  student, 
too,"  she  added.  "Ball  State 
has  the  graduate  program  that 
he  wants  and  it's  better  than 
lU's,  which  is  where  I'd  have  to 
go.  It  means  either  splitting  up 
the  household  or  not  getting 
my  Master's  for  a  while." 

At  the  time  that  the  library 
science  department  announced 
the  phase-out,  96  students  were 
enrolled  in  library  information 
science  courses,  graduate  and 
undergraduate.  And  one  of  the 
biggest  fears  and 
misunderstandings  was  that 
undergraduate  courses  would 
be  cancelled  as  well  as  the 
graduate. 

"People  misunderstand,"  ex- 
plained Suput.  "The  University 
has  decided  that  as  far  as  the 
undergraduate  program  is  con- 
cerned, it  will  continue." 

Until  the  University  announc- 
ed the  cancellation  of  the 
graduate  program,  the  library 
science  department  neglected 
undergraduate  courses. 
Undergraduates,  determined  to 
strengthen  their  courses,  met 
and  formed  their  own  organiza- 
tion. 

"We  thought  that  since  there 
was  an  organization  for  the 
graduate  program,  there 
should  be  one  for  the 
undergraduate  program  as 
well,"  said  Stroup.  "The 
organization  had  existed 
before;  we  just  wanted  to  re- 
establish it." 

But  the  department  added 


more  than  an  organization  to 
the  undergraduate  program. 

"Right  now,  we're  working 
on  the  curriculum.  We  would 
like  to  add  media  technology 
into  majors  and  minors,"  said 
Suput.  "We  would  like  to 
prepare  students  not  only  for 
school  libraries,  but  also  for 
public  libraries." 

To  attract  and  prime 
students  for  school  and  public 
libraries,  the  department  added 
an  Associate's  degree  to  the 
curriculum.  Although  students 
could  receive  Bachelor's  and 
Associate's  degrees  in  library 
information  science,  they  had 
to  look  elsewhere  for  their 
Master's. 

"The  phase-out  means  we 
have  to  go  to  another  college 
and  go  through  the  hassle  of 
transferring  credits,"  said  Don- 
na Leaird,  Peru  junior.  "And 
the  other  school  could  very 
easily  say,  'We're  sorry,  but  we 
can't  take  another  graduate 
student.'  If  I'd  have  known  that 
they  were  going  to  cancel  the 
graduate  program.  I'd  have 
gone  somewhere  else  for  my 
Bachelor's." 

But  as  far  as  the  University 
was  concerned,  the  library  in- 
formation science  department 
could  survive  without  the 
graduate  program. 

"Getting  a  Bachelor's  degree 
here  and  going  somewhere  else 
for  a  Master's  can  be  done," 
said  Suput. 

But  after  the  phase-out, 
students  had  no  other  choice. 
What  was  a  possibility,  became 
a  necessity  if  students  wanted 
to  continue  their  education  in 
library  science,  ^by  Nancy 
Neff 
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DESERTED 

And  then  there  were  none.  All 
books  have  been  removed  from 
library  of  the  library  science  depart- 
ment and  relocated  in  Bracl<en 
Library.  After  August  1985,  the 
department  will  no  longer  offer  a 
graduate  program. 


IN  THE  STACKS 

Graduate  students  in  the 
library  science  department 
spent  many  hours  among  the 
books  to  fulfill  course  re- 
quirements. But  those  not 
finishing  by  the  end  of  the  1985 
summer  had  to  seek  out  other 
university  facilities  to  obtain 
their  degrees. 
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PHOTO  LIGHTING 

A  portion  of  library  science 
department  courses  required 
the  use  of  media  and 
photography.  Checking  his 
lighting,  a  student  prepares  to 
take  photos  for  a  slideshow 
presentation. 
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lity  education  a  top  priority 


Row  upon  row  of  men  and 
women,  their  robes  and  tassles 
reflecting  a  vivid  spectrum  of 
colors,  rose  from  the  front  mid- 
dle section  of  Emens 
Auditorium  and  moved  slowly 
toward  the  lobby. 

University  President  John 
Worthen's  inauguration  was 
over. 

The  next  move  was  his. 

Since  coming  to  Ball  State 
July  1, 1984,  from  his  position  as 
president  of  Indiana  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  had  spent 
most  of  his  time  making  plans 
for  the  University's  role  in 
preparing  students.  President 
Worthen  felt  having  a  college 
education  would  be  crucial  to 
their  futures. 

"First,  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
a  more  complicated  world,  ad- 
vanced knowledge  and  skills 
will  be  necessary,"  President 
Worthen  said.  "Individuals 
must  be  ready  to  explain  their 
views,  to  defend  their  positions 
and  to  justify  their  arguments. 
The  ability  to  write,  to  speak 
clearly  and  to  use  language  ef- 
fectively will  be  critical.  Col- 
lege can  teach  those  skills." 

By  learning  certain  skills, 
Worthen  felt  students  would  be 
able  to  more  directly  control 
their  own  destinies. 

"A  college-educated  person 
will  be  able  to  adapt  better  to 
changing  conditions,  to  switch 
careers  and  to  take  on  new 
roles,"  he  said.  "A  college 
degree  will  open  doors  which 
can  lead  to  new  opportunities." 

But  getting  a  degree  didn't 
mean  that  a  student's  educa- 
tion wouldn't  continue  after  the 
walk  across  the  Arts  Terrace  at 


graduation. 

"We  are  moving  rapidly 
toward  a  society  in  which  peo- 
ple are  constantly  learning  new 
information  and  skills.  Some 
would  argue  we  are  already 
there,"  President  Worthen 
said.  "Knowing  how  to  learn 
will  be  extremely  important. 
Helping  students  learn  how  to 
learn  must  be  one  of  the 
primary  goals  of  all  colleges 
and  universities." 

Not  only  did  President  Wor- 
then have  definite  goals  in 
mind  for  Ball  State,  he  also  had 
in  mind  a  definite  way  of 
achieving  them. 

"We  must  use  quality  as  the 
criterion  of  judgement  for 
everything  we  do,"  he  said. 
"Rather  than  simply  perform- 
ing our  duties  we  should  con- 
stantly look  for  better  ways  to 
do  things  while  doing  the  best 
job  we  can  within  the  resources 
we  have." 

Worthen  believed  that  in- 
structors' jobs  went  past  simp- 
ly providing  information  for 
students  to  learn.  They  should 
also  be  concerned  with  whether 
or  not  students  did  actually 
learn  the  material  and,  if  not, 
why. 

"We  shouldn't  take  the  posi- 
tion that  'we  offered  it  and  if 
they're  not  learning,  it's  their 
responsibility,'"  he  said.  "If 
some  students  don't  have  the 
necessary  skills  or  the  ability 
to  study  well,  we  should  know 
that  and  try  to  give  them  what 
they  lack. 

"It's  not  a  soft-headed  or 
soft-hearted  approach,"  Presi- 
dent Worthen  added.  "It's  the 


best  way  to  try  to  make  those 
students  better  than  when  they 
came  to  Ball  State." 

But  President  Worthen  didn't 
feel  that  his  approach  to  main- 
taining quality  education  would 
demand  a  complete  makeover 
of  the  University. 

"We  can  achieve  our  goals  by 
working  from  the  strengths  we 
already  have,"  he  said.  "We're 
not  going  to  start  afresh  for  the 
future,  only  modify  what  we're 
already  doing  and  remain 
responsive  to  the  state  and  sur- 
rounding region." 

Working  from  within  the 
University  formed  the  strong 
foundation  Worthen  felt  his 
plans  needed  if  Ball  State  is  to 
excel  in  the  future  of  education, 
but  he  also  realized  that  the 
campus  community  couldn't  ig- 
nore its  obligation  to  inform  the 
public  of  what  it  has  to  offer. 

With  his  first  objective  of 
providing  quality  college 
education  set  into  perspective, 
President  Worthen  had  but  to 
step  from  the  Emens  podium 
and  into  the  ranks  already 
filtering  back  to  offices  and 
classrooms  and  lend  his  hand 
in  the  task. 

"A  few  years  ago,"  Worthen 
said,  "the  president  of  a 
university  in  the  Southwest 
made  a  statement  which  I  think 
applies  to  Ball  State.  He  said, 
'We  should  not  pretend  that  we 
are  more  than  we  are  but  we 
dare  not  let  others  assume  that 
we  are  less  than  we  are.' 

"Ball  State  has  a  good  story 
to  tell  and  we  will  be  sharing  it 
with  others. "=67  Jacque 
Bogner 
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Individuals 
must  be 
ready  to 
explain 
tlieir  views, 
to  defend 
tlieir  po- 
sitions and 
to  justify 
tlieir  ar- 
guments... 

-John  Worthen 
University 
President 
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STANDARDS 

Concerned  with  the  University's 
grading  pohcies,  President  Worthen 
listens  intently  to  a  University  Senate 
discussion  on  ethical  practices.  Wor- 
then felt  helping  students  learn  how/ 
to  learn  was  a  primary  goal  of  all 
universities. 

CEREMONY 

Not  in  his  usual  President's  attire, 
John  Worthen  cuts  the  ribbon  during, 
opening  ceremonies  for  the  Universi- 
ty Field  and  Sports  Building.  The 
building  was  available  to  students 
and  faculty  with  the  start  of  Winter 
Quarter. 


Rocky  Rothrock 
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Dr.  Ted  Kowalski 


Dr.  Neil  Palomba 


ood  things  come  in  three's 


Dr.JohnUrice 


Their  responsibilities  were 
diverse;  their  educational 
areas  unique.  But  for  three  new 
deans,  Ball  State  was  a  com- 
mon interest.  Quality  education 
was  a  priority  and  students, 
colleagues  and  the  University's 
academic  reputation  came 
first. 

Before  becoming  dean  of  the 
College  of  Business,  Dr.  Neil 
I  Palomba  was  associate  dean  of 
I  the  University  of  Maryland's 
1  School  of  Business.  Even 
°  though  his  job  was  one  of  a 
full-time  administrator,  he  con- 
sidered himself  an  educator  as 
well  and  planned  to  concentrate 
on  giving  students  every 
chance  possible  to  enhance  and 
further  their  educations. 

"There  is  no  one  way  to 
prepare,"  Dean  Palomba  said, 
"but  by  interacting  business 
education  with  other  areas  such 
as  the  fine  arts,  social  sciences 
I  and  architecture,  for  example, 
i  we  can  better  a  student's 
J  background.  There  are  good 
s.  jobs  available  for  those  people 
~  with  various  mixtures  of  educa- 
tion." 

But  inter-curricular  activity 
wasn't  his  only  plan  -  pro- 
grams had  to  be  flexible  as 
well.  To  allow  business 
graduate  students  to  complete 
Master's  degrees  without  hav- 
ing to  return  to  campus,  an  in- 
teractive television  system  was 
in  operation  Spring  Quarter  - 
the  first  university  system  of 
I  its  kind  in  the  state. 
S     A  student  at  any  one  of  eight 
J  receiving  sites  in  Indiana  could 
=  dial  up  a  professor,  see  and 
-  hear  lectures,  and  ask  ques- 
tions via  a  television  screen.  In 
turn,  professors  could  hear  the 


students  through  classroom  in- 
tercoms. 

"We  want  to  add  something 
special  to  the  things  we 
already  do  well,"  Dean  Palom- 
ba said.  "It's  my  job  to  put 
together  the  conditions  that 
make  that  possible." 

Dr.  Ted  Kowalski's  job  as 
dean  of  Teacher's  College  was 
more  a  matter  of  carrying  on 
objectives  he  had  helped 
develop  as  associate  dean 
three  years  ago  and  acting 
dean  last  year. 

"We've  had  tremendous  suc- 
cess recently  in  acquiring  ex- 
ternal grants,"  Dean  Kowalski 
said. 

The  grants  would  enable  TC 
to  enhance  such  clinical  pro- 
grams as  the  Burris 
Laboratory  School,  which  gives 
Ball  State  students  field  ex- 
perience with  students  in 
kindergarten  through  12th 
grade.  Research  could  also  be 
expanded. 

"We  want  to  work  toward 
establishing  ourselves  as  a 
leading  institution  for  research 
in  teacher  education  and 
toward  becoming  a  place  to 
which  others  turn  for  that 
research,"  Dean  Kowalski  said. 

Dr.  John  Urice  believed  that 
as  a  dean,  having  an 
understanding  of  artistic  pro- 
cesses was  the  best  way  he 
could  help  students  in  the  new 
College  of  Fine  Arts  thrive 
within  their  existing  environ- 
ment. 

Dean  Urice  came  to  Ball 
State  from  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Binghamton 
where  he  was  director  of  the 


Center  for  the  Arts  and  director 
of  the  MBA  Arts  Program. 

"Arts  are  essential  to  the 
human  experience,"  Dean 
Urice  said.  "We  need  to  look  at 
ways  in  which  we  can  establish 
cooperative  activities  so  that 
students  can  orient  themselves 
to  art  forms  other  than  that  of 
their  majors. 

"They  need  to  step  across 
disciplinary  lines  so  they  can 
understand  the  common  social 
forces  affecting  all  of  us  and  be 
able  to  take  a  more  active  role 
in  determining  their  own  fate." 

Dean  Urice  planned  to  make 
that  role  a  reality  for  students 
by  orienting  the  college's  ad- 
ministrative staff  more  toward 
the  faculty  and  students 
themselves. 

"The  students  and  the  faculty 
are  the  two  things  we're  here 
for  and  they  need  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  more  in 
what  is  actually  being  done  for 
the  college,"  he  said.  "For  ex- 
ample, I  won't  even  approve  a 
faculty  search  committee  if 
there's  not  a  student  represen- 
tative on  it." 

Even  though  they  all  knew 
what  had  to  be  done,  they  all 
had  their  separate  ways  of  go- 
ing about  it.  Whether  it  was  in- 
creasing program  availability, 
generating  funds  for  the  expan- 
sion of  research,  or  giving 
faculty,  as  well  as  students,  a 
part  in  administrative  pro- 
cesses, for  all  three  new  deans, 
the  objective  of  bettering  Ball 
State  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion remained  constant.  "67 
Jacque  Bogner 
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A  slightly  out  of  sync  attempt  at  line 
dancing  couldn't  keep  these  students 
from  kicking  up  their  heels  during  Cam- 
pus Chest  activities. 


Cindy  Martin,  Indianapolis  senior,  gets 
a  lift  from  a  cohort  when  things  in  the 
dorms  got  a  little  too  wild.    Many 
students  got  swept  away  in  the  excite- 
ment of  campus  life. 


iohn  s,  metzger 

Charlie  Cardinal  found  many  new 
friends  to  roost  with  during  the  sporting 
year.    Jenny  Whitney,  Whiteland,  Ind. 
sophomore,  masqueraded  as  the  fun- 
loving  mascot  spurring  fan  enthusiasm 
at  football  and  basketball  games. 
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Ball  State  was  Ball  State  because  of  the  diversity  and  uni- 
queness of  the  individuals  that  continued  to  contribute  to 
and  gain  from  its  quest  for  quality  higher  education. 

These  people,  with  differing  backgrounds,  contrasting 
opinions  and  a  variety  of  outlooks  on  life,  combined  on  one 
campus,  a  common  ground,  to  create  powerful  leadership, 
intelligent  ideals  and  determined  will. 

In  there  own  ways,  everyone  gave  a  little  of  themselves. 
Theresa  Minnick,  Leo  junior,  helped  patients  at  Ball 
Memorial  Hospital  through  recovery  while  she  gained  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  field  of  physical  therapy.  April  Neth, 
Columbus  freshman,  spent  her  spare  time  a  mascot  for 
Botsford  Hall  during  the  Homecoming  Kick-Off  games.  And 
Scott  Marhanka,  LaPorte  junior,  enjoyed  success  with  the 
University  Singers  as  they  started  another  top-notch  season 
with  a  cross-country  tour  and  a  trip  to  Disney  World. 

Monotony  and  boredom  just  never  fit  into  life  at  Ball 
State.  As  the  University  changed,  the  people  changed. 
When  it  was  decided  that  the  library  science  department's 
graduate  program  would  be  dropped,  students  found 
themselves  looking  in  new  directions  for  the  opportunities 
that  would  enable  them  to  complete  their  educations. 
But  along  the  way,  these  people  developed  more  than 

personal  experience  and 
shared  more  than  a  residence 
hall  room  or  a  study  table  at 
the  library.  As  they  put  their 
ideas  together  and  accepted 
one  another's  opinions,  they 
built  an  atmosphere  of  excite- 
ment, a  wealth  of  incentive  ~ 
their  own  Ball  State  of  mind. 


Music  often  filled 
the  air  as  students 
put  their  talents  to 
the  test  in  campus 
contests  and  variety 
shows  -  events  that 
proved  popular  at- 
tractions. 
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Participants  in  the  balloon  con- 
test were  bursting  with  en- 
thusiasm as  Greek  Week  got 
underway.  The  event  was  a  time 
for  Greeks  and  Independent 
students,  alike,  to  join  together 
for  some  friendly  competition. 
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Janet  Abdulai 

Home  Economics 
Cynthia  Adams 
Accounting 
Robert  Adauns 

Marketing 
John  Admire 
Industrial  Technology 
Anthony  Afudoh 

Industrial  Technology 


I.  Akpofore 

Education' 
Mubaralc  Al  Hazmi 

Public  Administration 

April  Albertz 

Nursing 

Lyn  Algozine 

Deaf  Education 

Jeff  Allen 

Psychology 


Jay  Allison 

Business 

Kim  Amick 

Business  Education 

David  Anderson 

Journalism 

Eric  Anderson 

Business 

Gina  Dee  Anderson 

Management 


Mark  Joseph  Andorfer 

Accounting 
Mary  Antrim 

Mathematics 
Donald  ArbogesI 

General  Busmess  Administration 
John  Armdt 
Architecture 
Anita  Armstrong 

Elementary  Education 


Betsy  Arnold 

Accounting 

Santha  Arulampalan 

Elementary  Education 

Kevin  Ash 

Telecommunications 

John  Atkins 

Art 

Karen  Babb 

Social  Work 


Wanda  Back 

Mathematics 
Jodi  Baer 
Telecommunications 
Jeffrey  Bailey 
Marketing 
Gwen  Baker 
Accounting 
Kelly  Baker 
Elementary  Education 
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Rosalyn  Bales 

Mathematics 
Fordyce  Ball 
Industrial  Technology 
Jill  Banary 
Physical  Education 
Nazanin  Bandawal 
Political  Science 
Sophia  Banks 
Journalism 


Janna  Barack 

Elementary  Education 


Angela  Barber 

Elementary  Education 


Greta  Barfield 

Special  Education 


pectators  at  the  Mid-American  Conference  basket- 
ball final  in  March  weren't  lacking  for  entertainment 
even  after  players  headed  for  locker  rooms.  Ball  State 
cheerleaders  Todd  Falk,  Hartford  City  junior,  Mick 
Wright,  Muncie  senior,  and  Jed  Speakman,  Decatur 
junior,  parade  Charlie  Cardinal  around  the  gym- 
nasium at  Toledo's  Centennial  Hall. 


Andrew  Johnston 
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Stasia  Bamell 

Medical  Technology 

Joellen  Barnes 

Management 

Roger  Barnhart 

Music 

Leslie  Barohart 

Nursing 

Stephanie  Barnum 

Graphic  Design 


Christina  Baron 

Special  Education 
Caria  Bartlett 
Medical  Technology 
Janet  Bartley 
Marketing 
Lydia  Barts 
Graphic  Design 
Rahima  Barwani 
Mathematics 


Kimberlee  Bayne 

Journalism 
Lorraine  Bayse 
Special  Education 
Valerie  Beal 
Physical  Education 
Victor  Beat 
Nursing 

Deborah  June  Bean 
Home  Economics 


i3et  and  ready  for 
flight,  the  mallets  of  the 
Muncie  Symphony  Or- 
chestra's xylophone 
player  await  their  mo- 
ment of  glory.  The  or- 
chestra performed 
throughout  the  year  at 
Ball  State's  Emens 
Auditorium. 
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Micah  Beck 

Microbiology 
Brent  Becker 
Graphic  Design 
Lori  Beemer 
Counseling  Psychology 
Joyce  Beerbiower 
Management 
Troy  Bell 
Accounting 


Beth  Bellingham 

Elementary  Education 
Terry  Belush 
Dietetics 
Stacie  Bender 
Elementary  Education 
Piunela  Bennett 
Marketing 
KarlBenz 
General  Business 


Patrick  Bereng 

Journalism 
William  Berger 
Natural  Resources 
Lucinda  Bernard 
Language  Arts 
Laura  Bemdt 
Business 

Brian  Bemhart 
Telecommunications 


John  Berryman 

Architecture 
Michelle  Betten 

Telecommunications 
Betsy  Beuker 

Psychology 


Richard  Bevelhimer 

Accounting 
Jill  Ann  Beyerl 
General  Home  Economics 
Mildred  Biggs 

Nursing 


Joseph  Bilancio 

Criminal  Justice 
Steve  Billings 
Graphic  Arts 
Alan  Bishir 

General  Arts 
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/a.  11  set  for  the  starting 
signal  of  tfie  annual 
Homecoming  Bed  Race 
down  McKinley  Avenue, 
members  of  Painter 
Hall's  Supreme  Team 
keep  their  eyes  on  the 
finish  line. 
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Jennifer  Bistransky 

Graphic  Design 
Jill  Blacklidge 

Physical  Education 
Lisa  Blair 
Dietetic  Technology 
Lynn  Blair 

Computer  Science 


Debra  Bliss 

Public  Health  Administration 

Julia  Blount 

Office  Systems 

Janet  Boesch 

Accounting/Management 

Tonya  Boise 

Special  Education 


Mel  Yao  Lynne  Bong 

Music 

Sheryll  Bonness 

Speech  Pathology 
Laura  Booth 
Medical  Technology 
Sharon  Borchelt 

Special  Education 


Richard  Borrelli 

Architecture 

Jane  Bostwick 

English 

Keith  Bouseman 

Special  Education 
Darin  Bowlby 

Accounting 


Donna  Bowlin 

Health  Education 
Diana  Bowman 
Interior  Design 
Carol  Boylan 
Accounting 
Richard  Brandau 
Geography 


Amy  Brattain 

Systems  Administration 
Tammy  Carol  Bray 
Early  Child  Education 
Amy  Brebberman 
Mathematics  Education 
Steven  Brennan 
Marketing 
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renton-Carter 


Lori  Brenton 

Journalism 

Robert  Lee  Brewer 
Industrial  Technology 
Susan  Brier 
Elementary  Education 
Ruth  BrinceKeld 
Social  Work 

Jeremiah  Brlnlcworth 
Criminal  Justice 


Angie  Brock 

Speech  Pathology 
Pepper  Bromelmeier 

Natural  Resources 
Ginny  Brooks 
Special  Education 
Chemane  Brown 

Legal  Assistance 
Edie  Brown 

Fashion  Merchandising 


Kerry  Brown 

Physical  Education 
Larry  Brown 
Accounting 
Phyllis  Brown 
Business  Education 
Robin  Brown 
Landscape 
Patrick  Bruce 
Speech  Communications 


B= 


'eautiful  music  was 
what  it  was  all  about  for 
Earl  Dunn,  conductor  of 
the  Ball  State  Symphony 
Orchestra.  From  amid 
the  percussion  section  of 
the  group,  Dunn  brings 
together  student  and  in- 
strument to  create  yet 
another  outstanding  per- 
formance. 
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Melissa  Brumback 

Nursing 

Mike  Brunette 

Industrial  Technology 
Elaine  Brunt 
Accounting 
Rebecca  Brusnahan 

Elementary  Education 
Ruth  Bruss 

Speech  Pathology 


Sara  Lex  Buchholz 

Telecommunications 
Sofia  Buenrostro 
Criminal  Justice 
Johann  Buis 
Music 

Mohammad  Bujoub 
Business  Administration 
Trudy  Bunge 
French 


Kim  Burbrink 

Marketing 
Kara  Burchett 
Nursing 
Dan  Burris 
General  Business 
Michael  Burrow 
Political  Science 
Alejandro  Busto 
Architecture 


Anita  Buzzard 

Elementary  Education 
Debbie  Byrd 
Marketing 
Julia  Byrne 
Art  Education 
Rebecca  Byrne 
Physical  Education 
George  Callendlne 
Communications 


Cynthia  Campbell 

Accounting 
Shelley  Campfield 

Personnel  Administration 
Debbie  Canales 
Telecommunications 
Kimberly  Canan 
Management 
Stacey  Carey 
Elementary  Education 


Todd  David  Carlson 

Architecture 

Maria  Kay  Carr 

Dietetics 

Athene  Nicolette  Carras 

Architecture 
James  Carrick 
Political  Science 
Cyntoria  Carter 

Public  Administration 
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/a.lpha  Chi  Omega 
sorority  member  Susan 
Payne,  Webster  junior, 
turns  upfield  with 
pigsl<in  in  hand  during 
one  of  the  Powder  Puff 
football  games,  The 
Alpha  Chis  went  on  to 
become  victors  of  the 
tournament  out  of  a  field 
of  five  sorority  and  three 
independent  teams. 


John  S.  metzger 
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Sue  Cary 

Business  Education 

Eric  Castongia 

Architecture 

Michelle  Cave 

Graphic  Design 

Sandile  Ceko 

Masters  of  Public  Administration 

Brenda  ChaUant 

English 


Ernest  ChappJumbo 

Industrial  Education 
Sam  Cheng 
Speech  Pathology 
Thomas  Chester 
Telecommunications 
Huiming  Chi 
Health  Science 
Ely  Chiblieya 
Education  Administration 


Patty  Childers 

Elementary  Education 

Jeanne  Christenson 

Marketing 

David  Chronister 

Geology 

Jacquie  Churbock 

Physical  Therapy 

Brian  Clark 

Accounting 


Timothy  Clary 

Business  Administration 
Debbie  Claxton 
Journalism 
Mark  Clem 
United  States  History 
Lawrence  Clemens 
Computer  Science 
Tina  Clodfelter 
Elementary  Education 


Tamara  Clones 

Marketing 
Alice  Clouser 
Library  Science 
Diana  Coffin 
Finance 

Margaret  Coffin 
Landscape 
Sam  Cohen 
Industrial  Technology 


Susan  Colbert 

Sculpture 
Deborah  Cole 

Graphic  Design 
Paul  Collier 

Elementary  Education 
James  Collins 
Telecommunications 
Sally  Collins 

Journalism 
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Frank  Conly 

Nursing 
Sharon  Conly 

Interior  Design 
Michael  Conner 

Landscape  Architecture 


Beth  Conway 

Elementary  Education 
David  Cook 
Architecture 
Melissa  Cooley 

Marketing 


Sandra  Cooper 

Elementary  Education 
John  Cotner 
Natural  Resources 
Gerald  Cox 

Production 


Richard  Cox 

Aquatic  Biology 
Vincent  Crabb 
Telecommunications 
Theresa  Craig 
Interior  Design 
Lisa  Crain 
Elementary  Education 
Michael  John  Cranfill 
History 


John  Crawford 

Management 

Diane  Cree 

Nursing 

Steve  Crell 

Accounting 

Brian  Crone 

Management  Information 

Systems 

Kelly  Crouse 

Marketing 


Diane  Crowder 

Social  Studies 
Robert  Crowe 
Mathematics 
Kathryn  Crowell 
Home  Economics 
Bill  Cunningham 
Telecommunications 
Lisa  Curran 
Elementary  Education 
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•Striking  their  own 
"Cardinal  Gothic"  pose, 
Student  Center  Program- 
ming Board  Coordinator 
Art  Martin  and  SCPB 
member  Ann  Comce, 
Carmel  junior,  [ake  a 
breali  from  preparations 
for  Beach  Bash  '85  at  the 
Student  Center. 


Chris  Dahlenburg 

Journalism 

Don  Daily 

Psychology 

Diane  Dame 

Nursing 

Lynn  Daugherty 

Management/Marketing 

Susan  Davidson 

Secretarial 


Alan  Davis 

Political  Science 
Brenda  Davis 
Nursing 

Darrick  Davis 
Drawing 
Laurie  Davis 
Elementary  Education 
Karen  Day 
Home  Economics 


Jay  Decrastos 

Telecommunications 
James  Defreeuw 
Computer  Science 
Michelle  Renee  Dehoff 
Fashion  Coordination 
Amy  Demasi 
Geology 
Lisa  Denton 
Psychology 
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Elizabeth  Deputy 

Psychological  Science 
Cheryl  Derolf 
Elementary  Education 
Julia  Marie  Deyarmon 
Ballet 

Ann  Elizabeth  Diebolt 
Health  Science 
David  Dilly 
Industrial  Technology 


Sherry  Dirko 

Art 

Bob  Diss 

Computer  Science 
Gregory  Dixon 
Accounting 
Kimlan  Do 

Computer  Science 
Lori  Dobis 

Public  Relations 


Barbara  Dominguez 

Deaf  Education 

Deborah  Donnelly 

Medical  Technology 

Sheila  Donovan 

Theatre 

Kimberly  Donselman 

Biology 

Sandra  Dorman 

Management  Informations 

Systems 


Betty  Dorton 

Home  Economics 

Allen  Shawn  Doty 

Management 

Katherine  Lynn  Dougherty 

Journalism 

Martin  Draper 

Telecommunications 

Catherine  Driscoll 

Finance 


Brian  Dubach 

Accounting 

Sharon  Duncan 

Psychology 

John  Dunn 

Industrial  Technology 

Paul  Dunn 

Science 

Deanne  Dunnuck 

Physical  Education 


Laura  Dupler 

Biology 

Gary  Durham 
Geography 
Paul  Dye 
Natural  Resources 
Connie  Dyer 
Mathematics 
Cynthia  Eakins 
Physical  Education 
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Todd  Earley 

Visual  Communications 
Daniel  Eaves 
Geology 

Jean  Ann  Edwards 
Fashion  Merchandising 
Karen  Edwards 
Physical  Therapy 
Timothy  Edwards 
Industrial  Technology 


Dyan  Elliot 

Criminal  Justice 
L.  A.  Elliott 
Speech  Pathology 
Laila  Ellis 
Accounting 
Dale  Ellison 
Journalism 
Sallie  EIrod 
Accounting 


Lisa  Joyce  Emberton 

Personnel  Administration 


EUi  Emmanuel 

Speech  Pathology 


uncie  Mayor  James  Carey  takes  his  shot  at  the 
hoop  during  halftime  of  Alpha  Omicron  Pi  sorority's 
Basketball  Marathon.  Carey  and  University  President 
John  Worthen  matched  skills  on  the  court  in  a  game 
of  H-0-R-S-E. 


John  S.  metzger 
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Dgle-Frangle 


Annette  Engle 

Marketing 

Beth  Ann  Engledow 

Elementary  Education 
Catherine  Erdmann 
Accounting 
Itohan  Erhabor 

Educational  Administration 
Mfirk  Erhart 

Industrial  Technology 


Chris  Ernstes 

Psychology 

Leslie  Etzler 

Marketing 

Rhonda  Lynn  Eukins 

Marketing 

John  Eve 

Marketing 

Jennifer  Fallowfield 

Telecommunications 


Todd  Pansier 

Political  Science 
Keith  Farmer 
Industrial  Technology 
Patricia  Ann  Farrar 
Industrial  Education 
Robin  Farthing 
Computer  Science 
Kristen  Faust 
Pre-Med 


D 


'id  you  know  Santa 
Claus  drives  a  Mustang? 
Many  Muncie  residents 
did  while  working  as 
Rent-A-Clauses  during 
December  to  help  out 
the  pocketbook  and 
Christmas  shopping  ex- 
penses. 
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John  S.  metzger 


Lori  Fehring 

Finance 

Joseph  Fenimore 

Mathematics 

Felisa  Ferrell 

Telecommunications 

Jean  Ferry 

Office  Systems  Administration 

Melanie  Mason  Fields 

Social  Work 


Lisa  Fights 

Special  Education 
Geralyn  Fiorelli 
Psychology 
Bonnie  Fisher 
Journalism 
Cynthia  Fleck 
Elementary  Education 
Kristin  Fleider 
Physical  Therapy 


David  Fleming 

Math  Education 
Douglas  Fletcher 
Music  Education 
Dana  Flora 
Computer  Science 
Charles  Flowers 
Social  Work 
Tamara  Lynn  Floyd 
Fashion  Merchandising 


Judy  Flueckiger 

Science 
Kristine  Folkers 

Special  Education 
Melissa  Forrester 

Elementary  Education 


Andrew  Forthof  er 

Computer  Science 
Linda  Forthofer 
Personnel  Administration 
Robert  Foshee 

Computer  Science 


Lisa  Foster 

Junior  High  Education 
Tammy  Foth 
Finance 
Roxane  Frangie 

Music  Performance 
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Lisa  Diane  Franklin 

Natural  Resources 
Holly  Fraser 
Telecommunications 
Colette  Frazee 
Elementary  Education 
Tracy  Frazier 
Medical  Technology 
Matthew  Frazure 
Architecture 


»3pring  sunshine  casts 
a  warm  glow  on  a  Mun- 
cie  church.  Detail  and 
texture  was  print 
criterion  for  some 
students  of  photography 
and  many  of  the  city's 
buildings  and  landscapes 
provided  them  with  am- 
ple subject  matter. 
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Douglas  Lee  Freed 

Management 
Kathy  Feedinger 
Visual  Arts  Education 
WUliam  Frey 
General  Business 
Christopher  Frick 
Journalism 
Teri  Lee  Fritcha 
Health  Science 


Teresa  Fritsch 

Business  Administration 
Debra  Frizzi 

General  Arts 


Ruth  Frohmutb 

Business 
James  Funk 

Architecture 


Glenn  Funkhouser 

Management 
Amanda  Furr 

Elementary  Education 


George  Gabet 

Medical  Technology 
Michael  Gaither 

Accounting 


Randall  Gantt 

Actuarial  Science 
Sandra  Ganzeveld 

Marketing 
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arner-Green 


Dixie  Gamer 

Education  Administration 
Tamara  Garrett 
Elementary  Education 
Kelly  Garwood 
Fashion  Coordination 
Nancy  Gasser 
Telecommunications 
Mustapha  Murtala  Gaya 
Industrial  Arts 


w 


illiams  Hall 
residents  make  their  own 
"Stairway  to  Heaven"  as 
they  shower  people 
below  with  cascades  of 
bubbles.  Not  every  wak- 
ing moment  was  spent  in 
a  classroom  or  cracking 
the  books. 
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Renee  EUse  Gehlbach 

Journalism 

Stephen  Gemignani 
Telecommunications 
Mary  Lou  Gentis 
Business/Psychology 
Paula  George 
Management 
Cynthia  Gerber 
Management 


Loralee  Geyer 

Accounting 
T.GU 

Computer  Science 
Sandra  Lynn  Gill 
Accounting/Management 
Kevin  Gilland 
Manufacturing  Design 
Andrew  Gingrich 
General  Arts 


Peggy  Ginther 

Marketing 

Mary  Rebecca  Girdner 

Sociology 

Melanie  Girten 

Accounting 

Jody  Lynn  Goeglein 

Elementary  Education 
Samuel  Golden 

Marketing 


Tania  Gonzalez 

Elementary  Education 

Dene  Goodman 

Early  Childhood 

Theresa  Jo  Goodman 

Marketing 

Lori  Anne  Goralski 

Marketing 

Jeffrey  Goshert 

General  Business  Administration 


Patricia  Grady 

Elementary  Education 
Christina  Graham 
Journalism 
Nancy  Gramling 
Marketing 

Pamela  Grantham 
Elementary  Education 
Sheila  Gratz 
Accounting 


Richard  Graves 

Graphic  Arts  Management 
Bruce  Green 
Business  Administration 
Ellen  Green 
Home  Economics 
Jesse  Green 
Political  Science 
Sherri  Lynn  Green 
Elementary  Education 
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fi 


reene-Hall 


Patricia  Greene 

Physical  Education 
Sharon  Grinstead 
Home  Economics 
Kevin  Grisso 

Marketing 


Gregory  Griswold 

Marketing 
Michele  Guertin 

Elementary  Education 
Eileen  Guevara 

Architecture 


Lisa  Gullett 

Chemistry 
Denise  Gurley 
Psychology 
Alex  Gutwein 

Finance 


Bruce  Gwinnup 

Landscape  Architecture 
Susie  Haas 
Public  Administration 
Lynne  Haberland 
Math/Computer 


Jim  Hade 

Landscape 
Terrill  Hahn 
English 
Tyler  Haines 

Architecture 


Jed  Hainlen 

Business  Management 
Mark  Hale 
Physical  Education 
Thomas  Hall 

English 
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1  he  Amuzement  Park 
performed  at  University 
Hall  during  their  Kick-Off 
of  the  Year  Concert  spon- 
sored by  the  Black  Stu- 
dent Association.  The  In- 
dianapolis group  kept  the 
crowded  auditorium 
entertained  with  a  well- 
rounded  show  of  original 
selections. 
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1  aking  a  quick 
breather,  Thomas 
Vanosdol,  Cincinnati 
sophomore,  waits  for  in- 
structions during  a  sum- 
mer marching  band  prac- 
tice. The  Pride  of  Mid- 
America  added  some 
lively  moments  to  half- 
time  activities  at  Cardinal 
football  games. 


Kathy  Hampel 

Accounting 

Darlean  Hampshire 

Nursing 

Susan  Handshaw 

Nursing 
Jeffrey  Hannon 

Graphic  Design 
LaneRe  Harbison 

Management  Information 
Sciences 


Lee  Ann  Hariess 

Telecommunications 
Donna  Harper 
Pliysical  Education 
Alan  Harra 
Education 
Jerry  Harrell 
Psychology 
Carol  Harrington 
Psychology 


Clara  Harris 

Elementary  Education 

Beth  Harsh 

Fashion  Merchandising 

David  Harshey 

Finance 

Timothy  Hart 

Finance 

Lisa  Harting 

Accounting 
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Debra  Hartman 

Science/ Psychology 
Chris  Hartzer 
Management  Information 
Piimela  Hasselfeldt 
Elementary  Education 
Dorothy  Hatton 
Education  Administration 
Jeffrey  Havlik 
Architecture 


Theresa  Havlin 

Physical  Education 
Joni  Hazelwood 
Accounting 
Maria  Heck 
Office  Systems 
David  Heideman 
Computer  Science 
David  Heierman 
Management  Information 
Science 


George  Heilman 

Computer  Science 
Andrea  Lee  Heilmann 
Fashion  Merchandising 
Donna  Hein^ 
Physical  Therapy 
Colleen  Gayle  Helny 
Management 
Kay  Hellmich 
Landscape  Architecture 


Barbara  Helwlg 

Accounting 
Melissa  Henderson 
Fashion  Merchandising 
Suzanne  Henehan 
Marketing 
David  Henson 
Architecture 
John  Herbertz 
Journalism 


Lita  Herbst 

Speech  Pathology 
Teresa  Kay  Herrholz 
Elementary  Education 
Monica  Herron 
Elementary  Education 
Julia  Hiclcner 
Nursing 
Lisa  Hicks 
Physical  Education 


Rebecca  Hieston 

Accounting 
Constance  Hines 
Junior  High  Education 
Julie  Hlrschfeld 
Marketing 
Beth  Hlvely 
Marketing 
Amy  Hobson 
Management  Information 
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odges-Huey 


James  Hodges 

Physics 
Marshare  Hodson 

Industrial  Education 

Pam  Hofer 

Telecommunications 

Diane  Hoffman 

Office  Systems  Administration 

Julie  Hoffman 

Business 


Maiijeanne  Holaday 

Elementary  Education 
Catlierine  Holllngswortli 
Accounting 
Antliony  Holzer 
Mathematics/ Computer  Science 
Jennifer  Hoover 
English  Education 
Kathleen  Hornbeck 
Home  Economics 
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xm.1  Brown,  men's 
basketball  head  coach, 
has  no  qualms  about 
throwing  his  opinion  of 
the  play  to  the  floor.  At 
the  end  of  the  season 
Brown  and  his  Cardinals 
led  the  conference  in 
total  technical  fouls 
given  to  each  team. 


Ruth  Homer 

Nursing 
Deborah  Hornick 

Elementary  Education 
Jane  Hosier 
Social  Work 
Karen  Hosier 
Mathematics  Education 
Barbara  Houchins 
Business  Administration 


Jayne  Ann  House 

Nursing 
Kelly  Howell 
Printmaking 
Hector  Hoyso 
Urban  Planning 
Dianna  Huddleston 
Social  Work 
Gary  Huey 
Nursing 
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r*,crobatic  feats 
weren't  always  as 
painless  as  they  ap- 
peared. Cardinal 
cheerleader  Lynn  Bierly, 
Indianapolis  junior, 
reaches  to  protect  a 
strained  shoulder  after 
coming  down  out  of  a 
partner  stunt. 
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Mark  Huffman 

Journalism 
Sherri  Hufnagle 
Physical  Education 
Robert  Hughbanks 
Business  Administration 
Brian  Hughes 
Business  Administration 
Beth  Leeann  Hungerford 
Accounting 


Jefferey  Hunter 

Industrial  Technology 
Michael  Huppert 
Accounting 
Roger  Huxhold 
Industrial  Technology 
Janice  Hyndman 
Art  Graphic  Design 
Scott  Ingram 
Business  Economics 


Diemroh  Ishan 

Applied  English 
Reuty  Jack 
Industrial  Technology 
Cynthia  Jackson 
Computer  Science 
Evelyn  Jackson 
Physical  Education/Art 
Patricia  Jackson 
Art 


Cary  Jankowski 

Computer  Science 

Elisa  Jenkins 

Theatre 

Jill  Jenkins 

English 

Maude  Jennings 

British  Literature 

A.  Johnson 

Industrial  Education 


Christine  Johnson 

Fashion  Merchandising 

Diane  Johnson 

Home  Economics 

Janice  Johnson 

Nursing 

Joann  Johnston 

Nursing 

Amy  Jones 

Elementary  Education 


Gregory  Jones 

Journalism 
Kirsten  Jones 
Nursing 
Kimberly  Joseph 

Elementary  Education 
Sheila  Jo  Juckois 
Management 
Rick  Kasten 

Architecture 
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John  Kaufeld 

Management  Information 
Systems 
Angela  Kauls 
Landscape  Architecture 
B.  Todd  Keasling 
Health  Education 


Teresa  Kegley 

Elementary  Education 
Katherine  Ann  Kelb 
Library  Science 
Christopher  Kelley 

Computer  Science 


Deborah  Kelley 

Office  Administration 
Kimberly  Kay  Kelley 
Accounting 
Kyle  Kelly 

Industrial  Technology 


Julie  Kelsey 

Journalism 
Kathleen  Kenkel 

Biology 

Glenda  Kennedy 

Speech  Pathology 
John  Kenny 

Pre-Clinical  Psychology 
Robert  Kent 

Industrial  Technology 


Elizabeth  Kern 

Social  Work 
Kenneth  Kestler 

Natural  Resources 
Brian  Kidd 
Architecture 
Daniel  Kindt 
Business  Management 
Steven  Kinnett 
Personnel  Administration 


Linda  Kitchen 

Physical  Education 

Kate  Kixmiller 

Management  Information 

Todd  Kleffman 

History 

Greg  Kleine 

Architecture 

Kevin  Knernschild 

Marketing 
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kJummer  camps  across 
the  country  were  eager 
for  college  student 
volunteers.  A.H.  Bogart, 
director  of  Camp 
Tomahawk,  explains  the 
application  form  and 
some  of  the  many 
responsibilities  and 
duties  the  job  entails. 


Eric  Knight 

Management 
Harry  Knight 
Aquatic  Biology 
Jayne  Koch 
Home  Economics 
June  Koegel 
Social  Work 
Laura  Koehler 
Advertising 


Christopher  Koehlinger 

German 

Denise  Koharidis 

Management  Information 

Diana  Koller 

Accounting 

James  Koontz 

Finance 

Teresa  Koop 

Food  Management 


Lynn  Korell 

Deaf  Education 

F.D.  Kreamelmeyer 

Elementary  Education 

David  Kruse 

Computer  Science 

Bradley  Kuhns 

Music 

Mary  Anne  Kurowski 

Public  Health 
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uzan-Ludwig 


Patrick  Kuzan 

Interior  Design 
Jean  Kuzma 
History 

Gary  Kwolek 
Natural  Resources 
Donna  Jean  Lacy 
Social  Work 
Mark  Ladd 
Math  Education 


Kenneth  LaForge 

Landscape  Architecture 
Hossaine  Laghaie 
Medical  Technology 
Roya  Laghaie 
Secondary  Education 
Donna  Lamping 
Math  Education 
Dave  Langdon 
Business 


Gerald  Langley 

Psychological  Science 
Rita  Larch 
Business  Education 
Cheryl  Lasbury 
Elementary  Education 
Marianne  L^ub 
Accounting/Finance 
Ronald  Lawson 
Telecommunications 


William  Ledger 

Architecture 
Tracy  Leffingwell 
English  Education 
Walter  John  Leganza 
Marketing 
Walter  Lemons 
Psychology 
Stan  Lengerich 
Natural  Resources 


Lisa  Leonard 

Elementary  Education 
Kathy  Lesch 
Health  Science 
Leslie  Lewis 
Interior  Design 
Xiaw  Ling  Lhang 
Physical  Education 
Paul  Light 

Management   Information 
Systems 


Catherine  Likimani 

Business  Administration 
Sonja  Lindzy 
Special  Education 
Cau-olyn  Linville 
Fashion  Coordinating 
Sandra  Lisle 
Journalism 
Kyle  Dean  Lloyd 
Pre-Engineering 
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Marilee  Lloyd 

Masters  Business  Administration 

Nancy  Lofton 

Journalism 

Mariana  Lombardozzi 

Advertising 

Charles  James  Loney 

Elementary  Education 

Mark  Long 

Accounting 


Bruce  Longbottom 

Journalism 

Leslie  Jill  Lonvick 

Management 
Robert  La  Plante 

Natural  Resources 
Kenton  Lord 

Library  and  Information  Science 
Kim  Louck 

Physical  Education 


Ginger  Loucks 

Personnel  Administration 
Tammy  Loveless 
Elementary  Education 
Al  Lowe 
Marketing 
Bradley  Ludlow 
Social  Studies 
Scott  Ludwig 
Natural  Resources 


Ma 


Laybe  University 
President  John  Worttien 
didn't  Icnow  of  every  job 
detail  when  he  accepted 
his  position,  but  milking 
a  goat  at  the  Student 
Center  Programming 
Board's  Fool's  Eve  Party 
was  probably  the  farthest 
from  his  mind.  But  mak- 
ing the  best  of  what  there 
was  to  work  with,  Dr. 
Worthen  emerged  as  the 
contest's  champion. 
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unsford'Martin 


Deborah  Jo  Lunsford 

Elementary  Education 
Cherie  Luttrell 
Social  Education 
Raymond  Lykius 
Political  Science 
Steve  Lyon 
Criminal  Justice 
Eric  MacDougall 
Journalism 


Elaine  MacLaclilan 

Marketing/Management 
Janis  Malioney 
Marketing/Management 
Wayne  Mailiranz 
Journalism 
Mark  Main 
Management/Personnel 
Paula  Major 
Psychology 
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Dwayne  Mann 

Architecture 
Scott  Mannering 

Physical  Education 
Matt  Mansur 
Industrial  Technology 
Sherry  Marks 
Business  Education 
Christine  Marley 
Speech  Communication 


Denise  Marshall 

Mariieting 
Clay  Martin 
Computer  Science 
Cynthia  Martin 

Elementary  Education 
Deborah  Martin 
Physical  Therapy 
Kay  Martin 

Interior/Environmental 


1  he  Homecoming 
Music  Revue  may  not 
have  been  a  circus  of 
stars  but  music  depart- 
ment students  held  the 
attention  of  a  full  Emens 
Auditorium  with 
acrobats,  clowns,  singing 
performances  and  dance 
routines.  The  "Finale" 
featured  the  entire  cast 
and  gave  the  audience  a 
final  welcome  to  "The 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth." 
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iartin-McDaniel 


Robert  Martin 

Pre-Dentistry 
Scott  Alan  Martin 
Landscape  Architecture 
Susan  Jeanine  Martin 

Office  Administration 


Teresa  Martin 

Graphic  Design 
Robin  Mathes 
Management  Science 
Kelly  Lyn  Matlock 

Spanish 


Sheryl  Mattoon 

Fashion  Coordinating 
Rhonda  Maudlin 
Office  Systems  Administration 
Laurie  Mauk 

Business  Education 


Debra  Mayden 

Music  Education 
Lynne  McCaffry 

Health  Science 
Ann  McCleerey 

Elementary  Education 


Lisa  Diane  McCombs 

Nursing 

Beth  Ann  McConnell 

Special  Education 
Kathy  McCord 

Education 


Steve  McCue 

Social  Work 

Janice  McCutchheon 

Nursing 

Amanda  McDaniel 

Legal  Administration 
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Re 


k.eact  was  the  word 
when  the  Primates,  an 
Indianapolis  punk  rocli 
band,  tooli  the  stage  at 
the  Student  Center  React- 
To-Art  Exhibition.  Lead 
singer  Dave  Junior  tal(es 
milce  in  hand  for  the 
group's  first  song  of  the 
evening. 
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cDaniel-Metzger 


Carrie  McDaniel 

Accounting 

Denton  McDonald 

Marketing 

Wade  McElderry 

Marketing 

Elizabeth  McFerran 

Visual  Communication 

Rita  McGaughey 

Speech  Pathology 


Elizabeth  McGinnis 

Elementary  Education 

Carol  Mclntyre 

Management 

Rebecca  Mclntyre 

Theatre 

Eric  McKay 

Theatre 

Julie  McKee 

Sociology 


Carolyn  McKeever 

Telecommunications 
Charles  McKinnon 
Psychology 
Laurie  McMahan 
Special  Education 
Dewayne  McNally 
Finance/Management 
Susan  Lynn  McNeely 
Nursing 


Kelly  McNeil 

Architecture 

Steve  McNeill 

Political  Science 

Matthew  McWhorter 

Marketing 

Nancy  McWhorter 

Natural  Resources 

Ronald  Meade 

German 


Melissa  Mehlon 

Business  Management 
Jo  Meier 
Accounting 
Habib  Melki 
Historic  Preservation 
Ann  Meloche 
Physical  Therapy 
Vicki  Menlsh 
Financial  Institutions 


Debbie  Mercer 

Accounting 

Jeralyn  Mercer 

Geology/German 

Jill  Merida 

Marketing 

Linda  Messerschmidt 

Marketing 

John  Metzger 

Journalism 
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1  he  Society  for 
Creative  Anachronism 
recreated  battle  confron- 
tations from  medieval 
times  at  various  per- 
formances throughout 
the  year.  Two  i^nights  in 
full  armor  carry  out  their 
combat  strategies  before  a 
crowd  of  interested  spec- 
tators. 


John  S.  melzger 
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zger-Moeller 


Jul!  Metzger 

Journalism 
Nancy  Meyer 

Journalism 


Vance  Meyer 

Journalism 

Donna  Michaliska 

Elementary  Education 


Albert  Miller 

Business  Administration 
Beth  Miller 

General  Business  Administration 


Catherine  Miller 

Graphic  Design 
Cheryl  Ann  Miller 

Computer  Science 


David  Miller 

Marketing 
Jeffrey  Miller 

Journalism 


Suzanne  Miller 

Biology 

Thomas  Miller 
Secondary  Education 
Robin  Mills 
Telecommunications 
Jeff  Milispaugh 
Marketing 
Alvon  Minch 
Telecommunications 
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tJede  Newcomer,  War- 
saw senior,  holds  the 
water  bottle  for  Jo  Zim- 
merman, Valparaiso 
sophomore,  during  a  Lit- 
tle Kin-Big  Kin  Weekend 
drinking  contest.  The 
weekend  gave  hall 
residents  a  chance  to  br- 
ing relatives  to  campus 
for  a  busy,  but  enjoyable 
two  days. 


Glen  Misenhimer 

Management/Marketing 
Julia  Moberly 
Elementary  Education 
Pamela  Allyn  Modlin 
Social  Work 
Mary  Moeller 
Music  Performance 
Nancy  Moeller 
Elementary  Education 
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onnier-Newton 


Jennifer  Monnier 

Marketing 
Bobbi  Jo  Monroe 
Fashion  Coordinating 
Dean  Montel 
Management/Computer 
Diane  Montgomery 
Graphics  Design 
Terry  Montgomery 
Psychology 


Elizatieth  Anne  Moore 

Fashion  Merchandising 

Karen  Moore 

Nursing 

Lorri  Moore 

Marlieting 

Darlene  Moorehead 

Middle  School  Education 

Sharon  Moran 

Marketing 


Kristi  Morr 

Marketing 

Geraldine  Moster 
Accounting 
Stephanie  Moster 
Finance 

Susan  Mouzon 
Architecture 
Cheryl  Muldoon 
Applied  Science 


Robin  Elise  Munro 

Marketing 
David  Murphy 

Industrial  Technology 
Ronald  Murphy 

Computer  Science 


Diane  Murrell 

Physical  Education 
Alan  Muse 
Marketing 
Debra  Musselman 

Special  Education 


Brenda  Myers 

Criminal  Justice 
Karen  Myers 
Art  Education 
Tana  Myers 

Social  Work 
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Susan  Naab 

Physical  Therapy 
Mark  Nanney 
Finance 
Steven  Nash 
Chemistry 
Oral  Neal 
Industrial  Technology 
Suzanne  Nease 
Elementary  Education 


John  Michael  Neeb 

Microbiology 

Mary  Neese 

History 

Michael  Nelaborige 

Telecommunications 

Kim  Nelson 

Fashion  Coordinating 

Zondell  Neufville 

Education  Administration 


Sheila  Nevil 

Management 
Mercedes  Newcomer 
Elementary  Education 
Deirdre  Ann  Newhouse 
Computer  Science 
Susan  Newhouse 
Speech  Pathology 
Sherolyn  Newton 
Health  Science 


N. 


I  eon,  loud  music, 
videos  and  more  than 
300  people  equaled  The 
Dance  Party  in  Universi- 
ty Gym.  The  dance, 
among  other  activities 
during  Greek  Week,  pro- 
vided students  with  a 
welcomed  break  from 
January's  cabin  fever 
syndrome. 
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Wai  Fun  Ng 

Business  Administration 
Holly  Nial 
Secondary  Education 
Cara  Nicholson 
Fashion  Merchandising 
Chrisann  Memeyer 
Visual  Communications 
Stan  Noble 
Music  Education 


B. 


'all  State  Symptiony 
Orchestra  rehearsals  de- 
mand a  lot  of  patience 
from  their  instrumen- 
talists. Waiting  for 
another  section  of  the 
group  to  work  out  a 
passage  gave  students  a 
chance  to  think  about 
and  concentrate  on  their 
own  parts  of  a  selection. 


John  S.  melzger 
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Kathryn  Gallaher  Norlin 

Visual  Arts 
Elizabeth  Norman 

Physical  Education 
David  Novacic 
Architecture 
Jeff  Novak 
Journalism 
Greg  Oberlin 
Psychology 


Karen  Joanne  O'Conner 

Accounting 
Shelly  O'Conner 
Speech  Pathology 
Lee  Ann  Oden 
Legal  Administration 
Patrick  Odo 
Industrial  Education 
Julie  Ann  Oesterling 
Marketing 


Anthony  Oghagbon 

Manufacturing 

Donna  Ogle 

Nursing 

D.  Gregory  Oleary 

General  Business  Administration 

Philip  Oleksy 

Journalism 

Richard  Olszewski 

Architecture 


Deborah  Ann  Oquin 

Nursing 
Donald  Orem 

Management 
Dana  Orr 
Social  Work 
Denise  Orr 

Elementary  Education 
Lori  Orr 

Elementary  Education 


Debra  Ortel 

Nursing 
Linda  Ortenzo 

Public  Relations 
Debra  Osberg 
Physical  Education 
Douglas  Osburn 
English 

Vince  Osman 
Industrial  Technology 


KurtOtt 

Art 

Frederick  Otto 

Political  Science 
Tracey  Overfield 
Accounting 
Cathy  Owen 
Management 
James  Owen 
Finance 
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wens-Potts 


Donna  Owens 

Management  Information 
Penny  Owens 
Finance 

Ronald  Owens 
Management 
Tamara  Ozenbaugh 
Hearing  Impaired 
Keith  Paige 
Physical  Education 


Thomas  Papan 

Marketing 
Kevin  Park 
Computer  Science 
Paula  Parker 
Telecommunications 
Kelly  Parks 
Physical  Education 
Teresa  Parrish 
Telecommunications 


Raymond  Parsons 

Business  Administration 
Ana  Del  Paso 
English 

Sara  Jane  Pass 
Elementary  Education 
Rhonda  Patrick 
Special  Education 
Brad  Pavey 
Telecommunications 


/».  lone  duck  from  the 
Duck  Pond  on  McKinley 
Avenue  joins  students 
eager  to  catch  those  first 
rays  of  the  summer. 
Blankets  and  beach 
towels  scattered  the 
lawns  of  residence  halls 
as  many  students  chose 
basking  over  books. 


Degree  Candidates 


John  S.  metzger 


Susan  Paugh 

Elementary  Education 
James  Paulsen 
Finance/Insurance 
Maria  Pauno 
Secondary  Education 
Natalie  Pearce 
Personnel  Management 
Bradley  Pedigo 
Industrial  Education 


John  Pena 

Psychology 
Linda  Perry 

Student    Personnel    Administra- 
tion 

Anthony  Personett 
History 

Annamaria  Pesaresi 
Elementary  Education 
Michael  Peters 
Biology 


Steve  Petersen 

Management 

Anthony  Petrucciani 

Computer  Science 

Kindra  Petty 

Management/Marketing 

Julie  Pfaffenberger 

Nursing 

Jean  Phillips-Grubbs 

Journalism 


B.  Phommasouvanh 

French/Accounting 
Sherri  Leigh  Pickett 
Management 
Carl  Piedmont 

Criminal  Justice 


Maria  Pierce 

Advertising 
Deborah  Pike 

Office  Administration 
Jenifer  Ping 

Graphic  Design 


John  Poling 

Psychology 
Luann  Pollitz 

Special  Education 
Sara  Potts 

Social  Work 
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fi 


owerS'Ritchie 


Mary  Powers 

Deaf  Education 
Thomas  Powers 
Architecture 
Vikki  Prathaftakis 
Library  Science 
Kari  Price 
Biology 

Michael  Price 
Journalism 


Sheryl  Price 

Personnal  Management 
Timothy  Prugh 
Telecommunications 
Deborah  Ann  Prusinski 
General  Business  Administration 
Pam  Pryor 
Telecommunications 
Thomas  Pryor 
Criminal  Justice 


Linda  Przeniczny 

Accounting 

Carrie  Puranen 

Business  Administration 

Jeannetta  Purdue 

Nursing 

Richard  Pyle 

Biology 

Kevin  Qualkinbush 

Fashion  Coordinating 


Nicole  Quentin 

Teaching    English     as     Foreign 

Language 

Sherry  Rankin 

Nursing 

Gary  Rankins 

Finance 

Kathleen  Rauth 

Elementary  Education 

Kerry  Receveur 

Interior  Design 


Mary  Ann  Reed 

Psychology 

Paul  William  Reed 

Architecture 

Vickie  Reeves 

Public  Relations 

Darah  Regal 

Audiology 

Jeff  Regal 

Audiology 


N.  Maureen  Reidy 

Fashion  Coordinating 
Thomas  Reidy 
Accounting 
Sally  Jo  Reinholtz 
Elementary  Education 
Robert  Reitenour 
Public  Relations 
Marsha  Remington 
Speech  Pathology 
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Luis  E.  Rengel  Aviles 

Geography 

John  Mark  Renner 

Telecommunications 

Jackie  Renshaw 

Business  Management 

Joanna  Rentsch 

Physics 

Amy  Rentschler 

Marketing 


Carla  Ridderheim 

Nursing 

Michael  Ridenour 

History 

Gwen  Riechmann 

Special  Education 
Leslie  Rledei 

Telecommunications 
Kent  Rice 

Accounting 


Cindy  Riley 

Interior  Design 
Gary  Riley 
Advertising 
Heidi  Ringgenberg 
Speech  Pathology 
Michael  Rinker 
Business  Administration 
William  Ritchie 
Marketing 


D< 


'emetrius  Skalkotos, 
Muncie  junior,  is  the 
Jack  of  All  Treats  at  the 
Student  Center  Program- 
ming Board's  Faculty  and 
Staff  Halloween  Carnival. 
The  children  bobbed  for 
apples  and  played  board 
games  before  lining  up 
for  bundles  of  Halloween 
aoodies. 
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1  00  cool  for  the  dance 
floor,  Cindy  Martin,  In- 
dianapolis senior,  and 
Butch  Robbins,  Milan 
junior,  kick  it  up  during 
Beach  Bash  '85  at  the 
Student  Center.  The  day's 
activities  included  a  Best 
Legs  Contest  and  a  com- 
petition for  Most  Tacky 
Tourist. 
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Sara  Rittenhouse 

Accounting 

Grace  Roa 

Marketing 

Paul  Douglas  Robb 

Journalism 


Jesse  Robinson 

Finance 

Kathleen  Robinson 

Office  Systems  Administration 
Orlando  Robinson 

Computer  Science 


Timothy  Robinson 

Music/Organ 
Kathleen  Rodgers 

Telecommunications 
Mark  Roehrs 

Management 


Elizabeth  Roempagel 

Nursing 

Wendy  Rogovich 
Finance 
Bennett  Romeo 

Marketing 


Susannah  Ross 

Personnel  Administration 
Lorinda  Ruble 
Physical  Therapy 
Kevin  Rubush 

Accounting 


Bruce  Rueter 

Physical  Therapy 
Nancy  Rumler 

Physical  Education 
Amy  Rump 

Nursing 
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us8ell-Sharp 


Sally  Russell 

Elementary  Education 
Lora  Rutherford 
English  Education 
Andrea  Ryan 

Social  Work 


Marsha  Ryker 

Ind.  Coop.  Gra.  Ar. 
Adamu  Salihu 
Industrial  Technology 
Nancy  Salisburg 

Interior  Environment 


Julie  Renee  Salrin 

Marketing 

Ben  Samuelson 

Environmental  Design 
Yeung-Woo  Sang 

Business  Administration 


Marilu  Santos 

Linguistics 

Paulo  J.R.  Santos 

Management   Information 
Systems 
Sherree  Sass 
Elementary  Education 
Becky  Saver 
Fashion  Coordinating 
Carol  Savoldi 
Elementary  Education 


Joseph  Scarcella 

Business  Administration 
John  Schaller 
Business/Marketing 
Linda  Schardein 
Marketing 

Deborah  Scbebler 
Marketing 
Laura  Scbeele 
Special  Education 


Beverly  Scbemmer 

Elementary  Education 

Lisa  Schick 

Accounting 

Bryan  Schildmeier 

Finance 

Mark  Schilling 

Computer  Science 

David  Schmidt 

Industrial  Technology 


6UM 
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I 


l\  good-natured 
welcome  and  90-degree 
temperatures  greeted 
Painter  Hall  residents  and 
their  families  as  they 
moved  back  to  campus 
in  September.  Bob  Lud- 
wig,  Fort  Wayne,  makes 
the  first  of  many  trips  up 
the  front  stairs  to  move 
in  his  sister's  many 
belongings. 


Beth  Ann  Schumm 

Fashion  Coordinating 
Terralin  Schurr 
Math  Education 
Helmut  Schwarzin 
Computer  Science 
Marjorle  Schwieterman 
Math  Education 
Barbara  Scott 
Special  Education 


Tammy  Scott 

Elementary  Education 

Mark  Scranton 

Computer  Science 

Anita  Scudder 

Elementary  Education 

Jennifer  Marie  Seal 

General  Business  Administration 

Jeanne  Sears 

Biology 


Mark  Senef  eld 

Accounting 

Sharon  Elaine  Settle 

Nursing 

Kevin  Shackey 

Computer  Science 

Jean  Shanks 

Counseling 

Natalie  Adele  Sharp 

Visual  Arts 
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Todd  Shaw 

Marketing 
Ralph  Sheeler 

Economics/Finance 
Kevin  Sheets 
Industrial  Arts  Education 
Kirby  Sheets 
Business  Administration 
Cynthia  Sheihart 
Music  Performance 


John  Shephard 

Marlteting 


Janet  Sherrill 

Office  Systems  Administration 


Thomas  Short 

Math  Education 


Uma  Shrestha 

Linguistics 


Michael  Shreves 

Accounting 
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Stephen  Shriver 

Management 
David  Siler 

Personnel  Administration 
Mark  Sims 
Political  Science 
Melanie  Sims 
Elementary  Education 
Jamie  Sisson 
Business  Management 


1  at  Methaney,  jazz 
guitarist,  made  an  unex- 
pected appearance  before 
a  sparse  crowd  in  Emens 
Auditorium.  While  in  the 
area,  one  of  Methaney 's 
staff  contacted  Ball  State 
only  one  week  in  ad- 
vance and  arranged  for 
him  to  perform. 
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kllman-Stanborough 


Joan  Skillman 

Management  Information 
Systems.  Finance 
Dawn  Skotzke 
Elementary  Education 
Susan  Slaughter 
Elementary  Education 
Kerry  Sliger 
Industrial  Education 
Todd  Slocum 
Finance 


Mike  Slosarz 

Computer  Science 
Mark  Slover 
Public  Relations 
Mark  Smanda 
Industrial  Technology 
Robert  Smiley 
Accounting 
Alicia  Smith 
Telecommunications 


Jamie  Kay  Smith 

Elementary  Education 
Lori  Smith 
Finance 
Marsha  Smith 

Early  Child  Education 


Steffany  Smith 

Dietetics 
Susan  Smith 
Psychology 
Valerie  Smith 

Marketing 


Warren  Smith 

Music 

Anthony  Snyder 
Management 
Liz  Snyder 

Finance 


Sabrina  Snyder 

Criminal  Justice 
Steven  Snyder 
Telecommunications 
Grant  Sork 

Natural  Resources 


A^ii^di^^i  I, 
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Shelly  Souder 

Marketing 
Tammy  South 
Management 
Patti  Spain 
Public  Health 
Dwaine  Speer 
Industrial  Education 
Lori  Speidel 
Criminal  Justice 


James  Sprecher 

Physical  Education 
Kelly  Springer 
Elementary  Education 
Lisa  Sprunger 
Elementary  Education 
Nancy  Stafford 
Telecommunications 
Rob  Stanborough 
Photography 


B. 


'all  State's  first  trip  to 
the  Hoosier  Dome  didn't 
turn  out  as  well  as  many 
of  the  spectators  had 
hoped  it  would  when  the 
Cardinals  fell  to  Indiana 
State  University  34-6.  But 
BSU  wasn't  short  on  sup- 
port when  15  buses  full 
of  Cardinal  fans  arrived 
at  the  Dome  in  In- 
dianapolis. 
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kJafety  was  assured 
with  the  proper  timing 
and  equipment  used  by 
ROTC  repellers.  But  a 
successful  80-foot  drop 
from  the  top  of  a  campus 
building  was  worth  the 
ever-present  queasy 
stomachs  and  shaking 
limbs. 


|ohn  S.  melzger 
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Frances  Stapleton 

Management 

Tanya  Rae  Staten 

Business  Management 

Sheila  Stebbens 

Management  Information 

Systems 

Kelly  Steele 

Nursing 

Michael  Steele 

Marketing 


Alice  Steffen 

Natural  Resources 
Joseph  Stehlik 
Marketing 
Kay  Stephens 
Pre  Preparation 
Drew  Stevenson 
Chemistry  Education 
Timothy  Stinson 
Telecommunications 


Teena  Stone 

Home  Economics 
Eric  Stouff  er 
Management  Information 
Daniel  Stout 
Industrial  Technology 
Thomas  Strain 
Criminal  Justice 
Mark  Strawhom 
Telecommunications 


B.  Dean  Stringfield 

Anthropology 
Richard  Strothmann 

Architecture 
David  Stroud 
Urban  Region  Study 
Douglas  Strout 
Marketing/Management 
Debra  Struewing 
Elementary  Education 


Jan  Stuckwisch 

Marketing 
Randall  Studt 
German  Education 
William  Swanson 
Criminal  Justice 
Sherry  Swartz 
Psychology 
Cheryl  Sweany 
Junior  High  Math  Education 


Toni  Swiatowy 

Deaf  Education 

Betsy  Swoape 

Secondary  Education  English 

Tina  Szynski 

Hearing  Impaired 

Cathy  Ann  Tam 

Telecommunications 

George  Tanner 

French/Spanish 
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Robert  Tanner 

Marketing 

Susan  Kay  Taylor 
Health  Science 
Bonnie  Tebbing 
Interior  Design 
Gary  Tepe 
Marketing 
Roxane  Terhune 
Design/Art 


Kim  Denise  Thiele 

Telecommunications 

Dale  Thomas 

Telecommunications 

Maria  Thompson 

Nursing 

Lee  Ann  Thornbury 

Accounting 

Michael  Tincher 

Marketing 


Tamara  Dee  Tincher 

Fashion  Merchandising 
Mary  Titus 
Chemistry 
Claire  Tobin 
Elementary  Education 
Larry  Toll 
American  History 
Chuck  Topp 
Counseling  Psychology 


i3tudents  that  attended 
the  React-To-Art  Exhibi- 
tion in  the  Student 
Center  personalized  their 
sentiments  about  the 
issues  at  hand.  Bopping 
with  a  bumper  sticl<er 
was  only  one  of  many 
reactions  to  the  event's 
art  displays  and  music 
provided  by  three  bands 
that  evening. 
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Glenn  Topps 

Telecommunications 
Teresa  Tordi 
Computer  Science 
Donna  Tracy 
Marketing 
Daniel  Treaster 
Speech  Pathology 
Elizabeth  Marie  Trout 
Health  Science 


Lynne  Trueax 

Finance 

Sharon  Tsiguloff 

Elementary  Education 
Roger  Tuchek 
Criminal  Justice 
Kimberly  Tucker 
Middle  Education 
Linda  Turk 
Nursing 


John  Turkupolis 

Criminal  Justice 

Shelly  Tush 

General  Home  Economics 

Linda  Decker 

Deaf  Education 

Lori  Ufford 

Nursing 

Julia  Ulricb 

Physical  Education 


Julie  Lynn  Underwood 

Music  Education 
Jean  Vandervort 
Journalism 
BUly  Varnell 

Geology 


Rita  Vaughn 

Nursing 

Carol  Verbrugge 

Elementary  Education 
Michael  Vincek 

Industrial  Technology 


Kemilyn  Vining 

Art  Education 
Debra  Kay  Vogel 

Elementary  Education 
Jeffrey  Vollenhals 

General  Business  Administration 
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Marian  Waggoner 

Nursing 
Saundra  Walden 

Accounting 
John  Walker 

Elementary  Education 
Richard  Walker 
Experimental  Development 
Melody  Gale  Warnock 

Deaf  Education 


Lisa  Warren 

Psychology 


Catherine  Watkins 

Business  Education 


Curtis  Watson 

Community  Health 


V^hristmas  caroling  in  Bracken  Library  cauglit  tlie 
attention  of  everyone  present  --  well,  almost  everyone 
Someone  just  might  have  visions  of  sugarplums  danc- 
ing through  his  head  instead. 


lohnS.  melzgor 
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Vickie  Lynn  Watson 

Accounting 
Susan  Watts 
Marketing 
Todd  Waymire 
Marketing 
Lorraine  Wean 
Biology/Pre-Med  i 
Catliy  Weaver 
Speech 


Russell  Weaver 

Television/Radio 

Wendy  Weavin 

Computer  Science 

Tim  Weigel 

Marketing 

William  Weiglitman 

Marketing 

Connie  Wellman 

Dietetics 


Jerilyn  Welsh 

Food  Management 

Wendy  Welton 

Elementary  Education 

Susan  Wendel 

History 

Kenneth  Wenger 

General  Business  Administration 

John  Wesolowski 

Music 


Jane  Westerfield 

Music 

Chris  Westlake 

Journalism 

Dorsey  Wheeland 

Word  Processing 
John  Wheeler 
Telecommunications 
Stephen  Wheeler 

Political  Science 


Diane  Whitcomb 

Retail  Marketing 
Denise  White 
Personnal  Management 
Frederick  White 
Social  Work 

Kevin  Scott  Whitehead 
Political  Science 
Sherri  Whiteman 
Drawing  Illustration 


Maurice  Whitemore 

Geology 
Marvin  Wicker 

Architecture 

Diana  Wickersham 

Elementary  Education 

Eric  Wiebe 

Telecommunications 

Shelly  Wiist 

Accounting 
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ilborp-Wysant 


Kye-Anne  Wilborn 

Business  Management 

Michele  Will 

Deaf  Education 

Gregg  Williamson 

Histor\' 

Thomas  Williams 

Criminal  Justice 


Stanley  Williams 

Computer  Science 
Teresa  Williamson 
Elementary  Education 
Jacqueline  Wilson 
Elementar>'  Education 
Laura  Wilson 
Spanish  Education 


Sheri  Lynn  Wilson 

Office  Systems  Administration 

Michael  Windier 

Finance 

Jean  Winkeljohn 

Telecommunications 

Julie  Winkelman 

Elementary  Education 


Laura  Kathryn  Wolski 

Marketing 
Jacqueline  Woltman 

General  Arts 
Eddie  Wood 
Marketing 
Renee  Wood 

Journalism 


Brian  Woods 

Indust'ial  Tectinology 
Bruce  Woods 

Operations/Production   Manage- 
ment 

Susan  Woollen 
Deaf  Education 
David  Wright 
Medical  Technology 


Jennifer  Wright 

Journalism 
Michele  Wright 
Graphic  Design 
Robin  Wuensch 
Accounting 
Julie  Wysant 
Dietetics 
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1  here  was  cause  for 
celebration  when  the 
women's  field  hockey 
team  defeated  Northern 
Illinois  University  for  the 
conference  champion- 
ship, Senior  players  Ann 
Meloche,  Tipton;  Tricia 
Grudy,  Miller  Place, 
N.Y,,  and  Mary  Ann 
Kurunshki,  Chadds  Ford, 
Pa.,  are  ready  to  do  just 
that  as  they  hold  the  first 
place  trophy  high  over 
their  heads. 


John  S.  metzger 
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Scott  Yarger 

Public  Relations 
Kathleen  Yeadon 
U.S.  History 

Debra  Marie  Yeamans 
General  Arts 
Nancy  Ann  Yentes 
Criminal  Justice 
Christine  Yochem 
Marketing 
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Stephanie  Lee  Young 

Management  information 

Systems 

Andrea  Zeigler 

Marketing 

Douglas  Zimmerman 

Telecommunications 

Ronald  Zochsloski 

Accounting 


V/lad  in  their  tradi- 
tional heavy  brown  wool 
robes,  a  group  of  Fran- 
ciscan brothers  set  the 
tone  for  peace  during  the 
Festival  of  Activism  in 
Washington  D.C.  last 
April.  Ball  State's  UCAM 
chapter,  United  Cam- 
puses Against  Nuclear 
War,  led  other  represen- 
tatives from  the  Muncie 
area  through  the  Fran- 
ciscan's two-mile 
demonstration  march. 
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iken-Bykowski 


Deborah  Aiken 

Freshman 

Todd  Alexander 

Junior 

Tim  Allie 

Sophomore 

Kevin  Alter 

Freshman 


Najat  Alyarubiya 

Junior 
Micliael  Arford 

Junior 

Amy  Atcliley 

Sophomore 

Kim  Augsbauger 

Junior 


Joseph  Bailey 

Junior 

Pamela  Baumann 

Sophomore 
Eric  Biclcel 
Freshman 
Mark  Bishop 

Freshman 


Gayette  Bornhorst 

Freshman 
Jeffrey  Brady 
Freshman 
Clarence  Brooks 

Sophomore 
Lorraine  Brown 

Sophomore 


Dawn  Brumbaugh 

Sophomore 
Carla  Bunker 
Freshman 
Jenelle  Bunton 
Freshman 
James  Burge 
Junior 


Barri  Burtch 

Freshman 
John  Bussing 
Sophomore 
Jeffrey  Busz 
Sophomore 
Kay  Bykowski 
Junior 


258    Undergraduates 


1  rading  swaths  during 
an  Ukranian  sabre  dance, 
a  Banevolks  dance  group 
member  leaps  high  in 
the  air  in  sync  to  the 
bouncing  rhythms  of  the 
music.  The  Banevolks 
performed  the  folk 
dances  of  many  nations 
in  their  campus  presenta- 
tions. 
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Michael  Campbell 

Junior 

Bernice  Cannon 

Junior 

P.  Caudill 

Sophomore 

Karin  Charpie 

Freshman 

Anthony  Chaudhri 

Sophomore 


Chuck  Clifford 

Sophomore 

Megan  Clifford 

Junior 

Janna  Compton 

Freshman 

Michelle  Cook 

Junior 

Kelly  Cooper 

Junior 
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Pamela  Cooper 

Sophomore 

Randy  Correll 

Junior 

Rhonda  Crowder 

Freshman 

Aaron  Cutshall 

Junior 

Jennifer  Dally 

Sophomore 


Michael  Denny 

Sophomore 

Cheryl  Dickey 

Junior 

Julie  Dickey 

Freshman 

Rana  Dickinson 

Junior 

Julie  Divine 

Freshman 


Mi 


Liss  Ball  State  1985 
Jeana  Tenerelli,  Fort 
Wayne  senior,  listens  to 
Bachelor  Number  2's 
during  the  Student 
Center  Programming 
Board's  Dating  Game 
parody.  SCPB  sent  the 
four  winning  couples  to 
the  Beef  and  Boards 
Restaurant  in  In- 
dianapolis. 
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Chris  Dorsey 

Freshman 

Laurie  Dozier 

Junior 

Linda  Dunwiddie 

Sophomore 

Laurie  Duzier 

Junior 

JeHery  Allen  Ebbeson 

Freshman 


Carlos  Egas 

Junior 

Jim  Eisenhutt 

Freshman 

Leo  Eisenhutt 

Junior 

Deborah  Ensign 

Sophomore 

Kyle  Farmer 

Junior 


Morton  Feder 

Junior 

Stacey  Files 
Freshman 
Patricia  Flynn 
Freshman 
Rebecca  Ford 
Freshman 
Debra  Friesner 
Junior 


kJhawny  Anderson, 
Marion  junior,  and  an 
Alpha  Chi  Omega  sister 
stinger  prepare  to  buzz 
the  crowd  at  the  Greek 
Week  Skate-A-Thon. 
Over  300  people  turned 
out  for  the  philanthropic 
to  see  how  many  of  the 
skaters  would  last  the 
full  24  hours. 
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Dennis  Fulk 

Freshman 

Angie  Fullenkamp 

Junior 

Linda  Gacsko 

Sophomore 

Delpliine  Garton 

Junior 

Barry  Garwood 

Junior 


Daslia  Gelilbach 

Sophomore 

Douglas  Gelzleichter 

Sophomore 

Monica  Gerra 

Freshman 

Patty  Gerth 

Sophomore 

Julie  Gilson 

Junior 


Lisa  Colder 

Junior 

Roxanne  Goodwin 

Junior 

Gayle  Ann  Grabner 

Junior 

Rhonda  Graft 

Junior 

Thomas  Gulley 

Junior 


Karyn  Hamant 

Sophomore 

Deanne  Hampton 

Sophomore 

Lisa  Hancon 

Junior 

Jane  Harlow 

Freshman 

Carlye  Harris 

Junior 


Glenn  Hatmaker 

Sophomore 

Elizabeth  Headley 

Sophomore 

Raymond  Helterbrand 

Freshman 

Jill  Helton 

Junior 

Michael  Herbert 

Junior 


Kathryn  Hine 

Freshman 
Kathryn  Hiser 
Sophomore 
Adela  Hoerner 
Junior 

Judith  Hoke 
Sophomore 
Kristina  Horn 
Sophomore 
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fi 


ornick-Love 


Pamela  Homick 

Freshman 

Mary  Jane  Hosteller 

Junior 

Bonita  Houze 

Junior 

Kim  Hulsman 

Junior 

Robert  Hunter 

Freshman 


Julie  Hupy 

Junior 


Marie  Jacobson 

Sophomore 


Christina  Jensen 

Junior 


V/ontemplating  the  deeds  of  her  past,  Jeanette 
Muhleman,  Muncie  sophomore,  as  Rose  in  "Chicago, 
realizes  she  could  be  in  dire  straits.  The  student  play 
packed  the  Studio  Theatre  every  night  of  its  run. 


John  S.  metzger 
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Jean  Johannigman 

Freshman 
Amy  Johnson 
Sophomore 
Suzanne  Johnson 
Sophomore 
Debra  Joostberns 
Freshman 
Stacia  Jordan 
Junior 


Kevin  Judd 

Sophomore 

Jeannie  Kaufman 

Junior 

Maureen  Kavanagh 

Junior 

Brian  Kehrt 

Junior 

Katherine  Kelly 

Junior 


Diane  Kennedy 

Junior 

Annette  Kinder 

Junior 

Ann  Kindt 

Junior 

Deborah  Kinnett 

Sophomore 

Hannah  Kirchner 

Junior 


R.G.  Kirkham 

Junior 

Karen  Kirkpatrick 

Junior 

Dana  Kirsch 

Junior 

Sandy  Klem 

Sophomore 

Rebecca  Koester 

Freshman 


Amy  Kreeger 

Junior 

Catherine  Kromkowski 

Junior 

Christine  Kudrak 

Junior 

Philip  Kwielinski 

Sophomore 

Laurie  Leavitt 

Junior 


Nancy  Lenon 

Junior 

Cynthia  Leonard 

Junior 

Coleen  Lepper 

Sophomore 

Pamela  Lewis 

Freshman 

Katherine  Love 

Junior 
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fc 


ykins-Porter 


Susie  Lykina 

Junior 

Lisa  Malchow 

Freshman 

Robin  Manning 

Freshman 

Tana  Mansfield 

Freshman 

Denise  Martin 

Junior 


Joseph  Matlocic 

Junior 

Jolin  Terry  May 

Sophomore 

Mary  McCain 

Junior 

Juditli  McMalian 

Freshman 

Julie  McMillan 

Freshman 


Gretchen  Melichar 

Freshman 
Lisa  Melton 
Freshman 
Brian  Merrell 
Sophomore 
Julie  Meyer 
Junior 

Melanie  Meyer 
Junior 


iJhadow  play  was  an 
interesting  plus  as  spec- 
tators watched  the  Indian 
Dancer  at  a  performance 
prior  to  the  International 
Festival.  The  gala  gave 
its  crowd  a  creative 
display  of  the  world's 
many  cultures  and  tradi- 
tions. 


lohn  S.  motzoer 
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Laura  Mickelson 

Freshman 
Monica  Joy  Mika 
Freshman 
Mark  Mikula 
Freshman 
Kim  Milcarek 
Freshman 
Michelle  Miller 
Freshman 


Tara  Miller 

Freshman 

Shelly  Mioduski 

Junior 

Malinda  Mongosa 

Sophomore 

Jeffrey  Moon 

Freshman 

Toni  Mosby 

Freshman 


Greg  Moton 

Sophomore 

Janelle  Mowrer 

Sophomore 

Mary  Ann  Myers 

Junior 

Paul  Nagel 

Junior 

Randy  Jay  Neeb 

Freshman 


K.  Bradley  Neff 

Sophomore 

Kathy  Nelson 

Sophomore 

April  Neth 

Freshman 

Robert  Nurez 

Freshman 

Deborah  O'Donnell 

Freshman 


D.  Gregory  Oleary 

Junior 

Machele  Ostler 

Freshman 

Elizabeth  Pack 

Junior 

John  Papandria 

Sophomore 

Earl  Parsons 

Junior 


Betsy  Patterson 

Sophomore 

Susan  Peters 

Junior 

Siuilay  Phonepraseuth 

Junior 

Dean  Ping 

Junior 

Stephanie  Porter 

Junior 
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rice-South 


Mark  Price 

Junior 

Jane  Puetz 

Junior 

Shannon  Quick 

Freshman 

Paula  Ransheim 

Freshn:ian 

Bob  Raschka 

Junior 


Lie  Jam's  David 
McBride,  South  Bend 
freshman,  preens  for  his 
audience  as  the  air  band 
mocl(s  the  lastest  cut 
from  Prince.  Le  Jam's 
style  and  charisma  earn- 
ed them  first  place  in 
both  of  the  campuswide 
air  jam  contests  in  the 
Student  Center. 
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Christine  Reitz 

Junior 

Donald  Retlieriord 

Freshman 

Rebecca  Retlierford 

Sophomore 

Susanne  Rex 

Sophomore 

Elena  Ritclihart 

Junior 


Butcli  Robbins 

Junior 

Stacie  Roeder 

Junior 

Kathleen  Roschek 

Freshman 

Amelia  Ruppert 

Sophomore 

Stacy  Sample 

Sophomore 


Brad  Sauter 

Sophomore 

Kim  Schaefer 

Freshman 

Pamela  Scheeringa 

Junior 

Mark  Settlemyre 

Sophomore 

Jan  Sexton 

Sophomore 


Warren  Shaw 

Sophomore 

Lorelei  Sheets 

Sophomore 

John  Shelton 

Junior 

Cheryl  Shook 

Junior 

Stephanie  Shoptaw 

Freshman 


Barbara  Shurte 

Junior 

Vickie  Slone 
Sophomore 
Dawn  Smick 
Junior 

David  Smith 
Sophomore 
Gilbert  Smith 
Sophomore 


Nancy  Smith 

Junior 

Nancy  Ann  Smith 

Sophomore 

Ginny  Smriga 

Junior 

Robert  Snyder 

Sophomore 

Jeffrey  South 

Junior 
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key-Wiseman 


Selena  Starkey 

Freshman 

Diane  Stephens 

Junior 

Angela  Stevens 

Freshman 

Debora  Stevenson 

Junior 

Charity  Stewart 

Sophomore 


Margaret  Stewart 

Freshman 
Nancy  Stilfler 
Freshman 
Jodi  Stiller 
Junior 

Kathleen  Stokes 
Sophomore 
Robin  Stone 
Freshman 


Debra  Stoner 

Junior 

Julie  Marie  Strain 

Junior 

Kim  Stroes 

Freshman 

Maria  Studeer 

Freshman 

Deborah  Lynn  Sutor 

Sophomore 


1   irst  on  a  makeshift 
beach,  Mike  Meyer,  In- 
dianapolis freshman, 
takes  a  look  around  at 
the  sunny  landscape  of 
his  residence  hall  lawn. 
Classes  didn't  always 
take  precedence  and  it 
was  only  a  matter  of 
days  before  the  campus 
became  scattered  with 
sunbathers  soaking  up 
the  heat  of  an  early  sum- 
mer. 
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Rick  Swartz 

Junior 

Melissa  Teats 

Freshman 

Jan  Thomas 

Junior 

Jacqueline  Tliompson 

Sopliomore 

James  Thompson 

Sophonnore 


Melissa  Thompson 

Junior 

Shirena  Tighe 

Freshman 

Marita  Tolle 

Sophomore 

Lisa  Ulsaver 

Junior 

Beth  Ann  Vester 

Sophomore 


Roberta  Vllery 

Freshman 
David  Wagley 
Sophomore 
Mary  Wahman 
Sophomore 
Pam  Wallace 
Freshman 
Tracey  Wander 
Freshman 


Carol  Waller 

Sophomore 

Karen  Werking 

Junior 

Dale  Weslrate 

Freshman 


Dawn  White 

Freshman 

Dolores  Williams 
Freshman 
Rebecca  Willis 

Sophomore 


Slacey  Wilson 

Junior 

Sheryl  Wineman 

Freshman 

Brenda  Wiseman 

Freshman 
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tgren-ZumbruD 


Kristin  Wittgren 

Freshman 


Lori  Wright 

Junior 


Elizabetli  Yates 

Freshman 


Pamela  Zirkle 

Freshman 


Douglas  Zumbrun 

Freshman 
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x»  cheer  of  triumph 
was  all  it  took  to  let 
everyone  know  that 
Alpha  Chi  Omega  sorori- 
ty had  claimed  the 
overall  winner's  trophy  at 
Sigma  Chi  fraternity's 
Derby  Days  competitions. 
The  women  displayed 
their  talents  in  games  of 
skill  as  Dizzy  Bat, 
Custer's  Last  Stand  and 
the  Coach's  Chug. 
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Tennis  anyone?  It 
wasn't  everyone's  rac- 
quet, but  many  students 
loved  the  one-on-one 
competition  ttiat  they 
found  on  the  tennis 
courts. 
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OF  MIND 


t  was  in  the  cards 


Sports  fanatics  and  avid  Cardinal  fans  packed  the  stands 
of  University  Gym,  tfie  football  stadium  and  the  field 
hockey,  rugby,  Softball  and  baseball  fields  that  dotted  the 
campus  to  cheer  their  support  for  the  good  old  Red  and 
White. 

Winning  was  in  the  Cards  for  some  Ball  State  athletes 
while  others  spent  most  of  their  season  breaking  in  a  new 
deck. 

The  women's  field  hockey  team  and  the  men's  tennis 
team  both  captured  their  Mid-American  Conference  titles 
for  the  second  consecutive  year.  The  men's  volleyball  team 
again  spiked  the  Final  Four  with  a  shot  of  Cardinal  vim  and 
vigor  while  the  men's  basketball  team  enjoyed  an 
onslaught  of  national  media  attention  thanks  to  star  for- 
ward Dan  Palombizio,  Michigan  City  junior. 

At  the  end  of  football  season,  the  Cardinal  gridiron  had 
little  to  show  for  its  efforts  with  a  3-8  finish  in  the  con- 
ference. But  a  successful  game  plan  wasn't  the  only  thing 
the  team  lacked  for  the  next  season.  Head  Coach  Dwight 
Wallace  was  fired  and  the  search  for  his  replacement 
became  an  athletic  department  priority. 

When  it  came  to  enthusiasm,  drive  and  competitiveness, 
however,  Cardinal  rosters  never  fell  short.  The  Cards 
weren't  about  to  let  ability  and  desire  slip  through  their 
fingers.  With  aces  for  coaches  and  a  full  house  of  support, 
they  held  the  winning  hand. 


S»P»0»R«T»S 
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Even  the  weather  seemed 
the  Cardinal's  biggest 
competitor  at  times.    Still, 
loyal  fans  braved  the  cold 
rain  of  an  October  day, 
donning  rain  hats  and  pon- 
chos in  hopes  of  fending 
off  even  such  an  adversary 
as  Mother  Nature. 


John  S.  metzger 

Sideline  support  was  the 
name  of  the  game.  When 
push  came  to  shove, 
morale  support  often 
helped  pull  out  a  victory. 

They  came  ready  to  play 
and  gave  it  their  best  shot 
in  each  and  every  match. 
For  the  girl's  field  hockey 
team,  it  was  the  perfect 
combination  that  led  to 
another  H/lid-American  Con- 
ference title. 
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L©ft  wingsman  Dave  Anderson,  Muncie  senior,  has  a 
foot  up  on  his  opponent.  The  team  had  a  couple  of  tour- 
naments in  which  it  participated  in  cold  weather. 


John  S.  metzger 

Follow-through  is  an  integral  part  in  com- 
petitive frisbee.  Ultimate  Frisbee  team  member  Brad 
Love,  Muncie  junior,  demonstrate  how  Important  it  is. 


kC-#i  r;Tw-«— -. 
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Wizards  at  work 


Team  less  than  ultimate 


M 


The  Ball  State  Ultimate  Frisbee  Team's 
climb  to  the  top  was  wizardry  at  work.  The 
race  for  a  berth  in  national  and  regional  com- 
petition demonstrated  the  team's  ability  to 
compete  more  than  adequately  with  everyone 
they  played  as  the  club  finished  the  year  with  a 
very  respectable  9-9  record. 

Wizard  Co-captain  Rick  Heintzelman,  Muncie 
senior,  said  the  team  had  gained  some  much 
needed  experience  over  the  past  year. 

Concentrating  on  a  strong  defense,  eight 
returning  members  began  to  rebuild.  The 
game,  best  described  as  a  mixture  of  soccer, 
basketball  and  football,  is  open  to  both  zone 
and  man-to-man  defenses.  And  the  Cardinal 
team  made  its  choice. 

"I  think  we  had  one  of  the  best  man-to-man 
defenses  around,"  Heintzelman  said,  explain- 
ing the  Wizards'  decision  to  go  with  the  more 
difficult  strategy.  "We  knew  with  our  inex- 
perienced throwers  we'd  have  to  have  a  tough 
one  to  win." 

In  winter  practice,  team  members  worked  on 
perfecting  the  three  basic  throws  used  in 
Ultimate  -  forehand,  backhand  and  overhand. 

Those  who  prove  best  at  these  throws  are 
named  the  team's  controllers  and  have  the  job 
of  moving  the  disc  up  and  down  the  field.  Tom 
Kuhn,  Hammond  senior;  Steve  Kubacki,  Grif- 
fith junior,  and  Chris  Nagy,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
graduate  student,  were  steady  in  the  position 
throughout  the  year. 

Dave  Anderson,  Muncie  senior;  sophomores 
Dave  Roberts,  South  Bend,  and  Mark 
Hamilton,  Cincinnati;  Matt  Beehler,  Muncie 
junior,  and  Steve  Ming  ear,  Rensselaer 
freshman,  filled  the  Wizard  wing  positions  with 
consistent  performances. 

Despite  the  team's  youth,  it  made  a  good 
showing  in  intercollegiate  sectional  and 
regional  play  finishing  third  with  a  3-2  record 
in  the  section.  Making  the  top  three,  they  ad- 
vanced to  regional  competition  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  to  earn  a  record  of  1-4. 

"For  playing  intercollegiate  competition  for 
only  two  years  we  had  a  good  finish,"  Heint- 
zelman said.  "It  was  encouraging  that  we  won 
even  one  game  against  the  tough  competition 
at  regionals.  We  were  by  far  the  youngest 
team  there." 

1986  will  see  15  Wizards  return,  including  all 
four  co-captians,  and  the  team  is  hoping  ex- 
perience will  pay  off. 

"It  should  be  a  good  year,"  Heintzelman 
said.  "I  feel  we  can  go  to  nationals.  The  teams 
that  went  to  nationals  this  year  only  beat  us  by 
four  or  five  points." 

So  the  wizardry  was  working,  and  with  hopes 
of  seeing  national  competition  again,  the  team 
planned  to  continue  making  its  own  magic.=  by 
Susan  Walters  and  Mark  Smith 


During  practice,  Dave 

Anderson,  Muncie  senior, 

and  Steve  Mingear, 

Rensselaer  freshman,  battle 

for  control  of  ttie  frisbee. 


Dipping  for  the  disc  is 
Wizard  Co-captain  Rick  Heint- 
zelman, Muncie  senior.  Heint- 
zelman helped  lead  a  young 
team  to  a  9-9  record  against 
some  strong  competition. 


John  S.  meizger 
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TryiPQ  to  thread  ttie  needle  over  ttie  University  of 
Toledo  Rockets  defense,  Neil  Britt,  Cory,  III.  junior,  laun- 
ches a  spiraling  pigskin  toward  its  intended  target. 


Inconsistencies 
plague  team 


Cardinal  offense  suffers 


through  a  colorless  season 


"Those  years  were  difficult 

years,  but  I  can  tionestly  say 

we  gave  ttiem  our  best  stiot." 

•Head  Coacti 

Dwight  Wallace 


Lacking  the  color  that  makes  for  a  successful 
season,  Ball  State  found  the  Cards  coming  up 
Jokers  as  the  year  was  plagued  with  losses.  On 
the  field,  in  the  empty  stands  and  in  the 
coaches'  corner,  it  was  a  year  of  defeat. 

After  only  the  second  game  of  the  season,  the 
much  publicized  Britt  Air  Attack  was  grounded 
and  consistency  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Starting  quarterback  Neil  Britt,  who  com- 
pleted 206  of  348  passes  for  2,377  yards  his 
sophom.ore  year,  setting  records  in  both 
categories,  was  late  getting  on  track  as  he 
threw  nine  interceptions  in  the  team's  two 
opening  defeats. 

"We  made  far  too  many  mistakes  and  did  not 
play  physical  football,"  Head  Coach  Dwight 
Wallace  explained  after  the  first  game  against 
Massachusetts. 

The  mistakes  kept  piling  up  in  the  second 
game,  raising  the  total  turnovers  from  the  first 
two  games  alone  to  15. 

Just  as  the  mistakes  continued,  so  did  the 
losses.  Early  season  defeats  by  Toledo  and 
Ohio  set  the  stage  for  a  long  year. 

Faced  with  an  0-3  record  that  left  the  Cards 
nowhere  to  go  but  up,  they  headed  West  to  play 
PAC-10  powerhouse  Washington  State.  Though 
the  entire  free  world  picked  the  Cougars  in  a 
wipeout,  the  22-point  underdogs  prepared  to 
upset  the  odds. 

Sparked  by  strong  play  from  both  their 
linebackers  and  safeties,  the  stingy  Cardinal 
defense  staved  off  two  enemy  attacks  inside 
BSU's  10-yard  line.  But  as  the  teams  broke  for 
the  locker  room,  the  Cougars  held  a  13-0  ad- 
vantage. 

Hungry  for  success,  the  Cards  emerged  in 
the  third  quarter  with  a  quick  touchdown  that 
put  them  back  in  the  game.  However,  three 
turnovers  halted  Cardinal  drives  and  the 
Cougars  were  able  to  capitalize  on  the  last  one 
with  a  field  goal. 

Down  16-7,  Britt's  Air  Attack  sprouted  new 
wings  and  connected  with  Ricky  George,  Mun- 
cie  freshman,  for  a  69-yard  touchdown,  closing 
the  gap  to  two  points.  While  the  Cardinals  suc- 


ceeded in  recovering  an  onside  kick,  it  was  too 
late.  Three  unsuccessful  passes  and  a  missed 
61-yard  field  goal  diminished  any  hopes  of  an 
upset. 

But  Coach  Wallace's  confidence  in  the  team 
remained  intact. 

"We  saw  improvement  in  all  phases  and  may 
have  gained  a  little  confidence  in  our  come- 
from-behind  effort,"  Wallace  said. 

The  confidence  carried  over  as  the  Cardinals 
exerted  yet  another  strong  effort  at  the  match- 
up in  Dekalb  against  defending  MAC  cham- 
pion, Northern  Illinois. 

Playing  before  over  26,000  fans,  the  largest 
crowd  ever  to  see  a  Ball  State  football  game, 
quarterback  Robert  Adams,  Oaklawn,  111., 
junior,  connected  with  George  in  the  waning 
seconds  for  a  39-yard  touchdown  pass  and  a 
j  one-point  Cardinal  victory. 

The  success  didn't  last  long,  however,  as  the 
new  optimism  was  quickly  smothered  by  cross- 
state  rival  Indiana  State. 

From  the  opening  coin  flip  in  the  Hoosier 
Dome,  Indiana  State  dominated  the  flow  of  the 
game  on  their  way  to  retaining  the  Victory 
Bell  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year.  The 
Sycamores  scored  on  every  possession  they  had 
in  the  first  half  as  they  sustained  long,  time- 
consuming  drives  that  gave  them  a  17-3 
halftime  lead. 

The  Sycamores  then  scored  on  their  first 
three  possessions  of  the  second  half  to  put  the 
game  on  ice  and  the  Cardinals  at  the  mercy  of 
a  34-6  defeat.  The  Ball  State  scoring  resulted 
from  two  field  goals  by  John  Dietrich,  Fort 
Wayne  sophomore,  the  second  of  which  set  a 
new  school  record  at  54  yards. 

The  frustrations  continued  when  Kent  State 
spoiled  Homecoming  festivities  by  defeating 
the  Cardinals  15-10  before  the  smallest  crowd 
ever  to  watch  a  Ball  State  Homecoming  game. 

"The  defense  played  like  Tarzan  one  play 
and  Jane  the  next,"  said  a  distressed  Wallace 
after  the  team  dropped  to  1-6. 

Things  then  took  an  upswing  as  the  Britt  Air 
Attack  briefly  reappeared.  With  the  Red  and 
White  trailing  Western  Michigan  15-7  in  the  se- 
cond quarter,  Britt  came  in  and  took  control. 
Playing  up  to  preseason  billings,  Britt  com- 
pleted 20  of  30  passes  for  237  yards  with  no  in- 
terceptions. With  just  six  seconds  remaining 
and  less  than  1,000  fans  watching,  fullback  Jay 
Neal,  Yorktown  freshman,  plunged  across  the 
goal  line  to  give  Ball  State  their  only  home  vic- 
tory of  the  year,  23-20. 

The  Cardinals  went  on  to  defeat  Eastern 
Michigan  17-10,  as  Britt  found  consistency  in 
back-to-back  games.  They  carried  a  two-game 
winning  streak  into  their  final  home  game 
against  Bowling  Green,  hoping  to  tack  on  one 
more  and  lessen  the  criticism  of  their  dismal  3- 
6  slate. 
Tailback  Burt  Austin,  Indianapolis 

continued 
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PreS©QSOn  two-a-day  practices  tested  even 
ttie  tougtiest  players.  Giving  oil  he's  got,  IVIike 
Willls(98),  Griffith  sophomore,  hits  the  bucl<  board 
straining,  giving  llO  percent. 


Psyching  each  other  up  for  the  Ohio  University 
Bobcats,  Edwin  Lester(36),  Miami,  Flo.,  freshman,  lays 
a  high-ten  on  Darren  Martin(47),  Chicago.lll.,  junior. 


Won  3,  Lost  8 

BSU 

OPP 

Massachusetts 

lO 

26 

Toledo 

2 

20 

Ohio 

17 

31 

Washington  State 

14 

16 

Northern  Illinois 

15 

14 

Indiana  State 

6 

34 

Kent  State 

lO 

15 

Western  Michigan 

23 

20 

Eastern  Michigan 

17 

lO 

Bowling  Green 

13 

38 

Central  Michigan 

7 

51 
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Inconsistencies  plague  team 


sophomore,  rushed  for  100  yards  and  Britt  gave 
a  solid  performance,  but  it  wasn't  enough  to 
push  the  Cardinals  to  a  third  straight  victory. 
Bowling  Green  had  enough  steam  to  chalk  up  a 
38-13  win  and  put  an  end  to  Ball  State's  flirta- 
tion with  even  mild  success. 

As  game  after  game  went  down  in  the  loss 
column,  fan  support  diminished.  The  decline 
brought  the  fear  of  being  dropped  from  Divi- 
sion 1  Athletics  as  the  Cardinals  spent  the  year 
riding  on  the  coattails  of  their  MAC  foes  who 
attracted  the  18,000  fan-per-game  average  re- 
quired for  membership  in  the  NCAA. 

Searching  for  a  solution  to  a  football  pro- 
gram which  was  losing  both  on  the  field  and 
financially,  the  athletic  committee  decided  not 
to  renew  Wallace's  contract  and  made  the  an- 
nouncement public  a  week  before  the  Car- 


dinals' last  contest  of  the  season  against  Cen- 
tral Michigan. 

"This  is  a  sad  day  after  10  years  of  service  to 
Ball  State  University,"  Wallace  told  reporters. 
"Those  years  were  difficult  years,  but  I  can 
honestly  say  that  we  gave  them  our  best  shot." 

The  Central  Michigan  match-up  exemplified 
the  previous  defeats  that  both  players  and 
coaches  had  suffered.  Wallace  watched  his  Car- 
dinals get  buried  51-7  in  what  became  his  final 
game  as  head  coach. 

After  seven  years,  Wallace  left  Ball  State 
with  a  40-37  record  overall  and  a  30-27  mark 
against  conference  opponents. 

The  season  was  not  a  colorful  one  even 
though  a  few  great  plays  were  remembered.  It 
was  just  a  year  when  everything  was  clearly 
black  and  white.= 
by  Mark  Smith 
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Football-Front  Row:  Mike  Davis,  Mike  Brown,  Terrell  Smith,  Neil  Britt,  Tim 
Heston,  Micfiael  Humptirey,  Dale  Mercer,  Mark  Fioritto,  Steve  Suski,  Don 
Koczmarek.  Mike  Leuck.  Second  Row:  Darren  Martin,  Matt  McWtiorter,  Jeff 
Warner,  Tony  Bonanno,  Curt  Steptiens,  Craig  Lennon,  Todd  Actior,  Robert 
Adams,  Michael  Bullock,  Kevin  Young,  John  Sarber,  Mike  Giese.  Third  Row: 
Jeff  Burns,  Scott  VanKirk,  Ed  Konopasek,  Steve  Dennis,  Jim  Minick,  Mark 
Boggs,  Mike  Cox,  Jerome  Davis,  Mike  Willis,  Andy  Bitto,  Kerry  Murphy.  Fourth 
Row:  John  Diettrich,  Mark  McDonald,  Dudley  Stallworth,  Brad  Soar,  Ron 
Davis,  Ken  Travis.  Bill  RInehart,  Eric  Johnson,  Stu  Skibinski,  Bertrand  Johnson, 
Dominique  Galloway,  John  Wacker.  Fifth  Row:  Edwin  Lester,  Marenis 
Kansfield,  Larry  Lease,  Scott  Eaton,  Scott  Keifer,  Tony  Anderson,  Maury 
Thomas,  Ricky  George,  Thomas  Howard,  Carlton  Campbell,  Kevin  Abney, 
Burt  Austin,  John  Cunningham.  Sixth  Row:  Ed  Steger,  Craig  Kantner,  Robert 
Atkinson,  Ed  Bombrys,  Todd  Clark,  Richard  Delks,  Patrick  Heard,  Avis  Mines, 


Joy  Neal,  Joel  Boucher,  Pat  Cooper,  Vic  Martin.  Seventh  Row:  Larry  Govert, 
Dave  Malinski,  Jim  Krupa,  Wade  Kosakowski,  Brian  Ray,  Tom  Rietz,  Troy 
Schultz,  Tom  Cutlip,  Dale  Reid,  Marc  Martin,  Gary  Frisby,  Brennen  Baker, 
Matt  Edwards.  Eighth  Row:  Steve  Young,  Stanford  Young,  John  Page,  Dave 
Mullaney,  Dave  Smith,  David  Powell,  Deon  Chester,  Ron  Duncan,  Greg 
Heitkamp,  Vinny  Constable,  Kyle  Brodie,  Jamie  Ashton.  Jeff  Job.  Ninth  Row: 
Graduate  and  Student  Assistants  Chip  Often,  Scott  Mannering,  Tom  Short, 
Tim  Clary,  Mike  Sullivan,  Head  Trainer  Don  Vogelgesang,  Assistant  Trainer 
Tony  Cox,  Student  Managers  Scott  Tegarden,  Jeff  Myers,  Steve  Steinacker, 
Student  Equipment  Men  Steve  Edeness,  Michael  Estep,  Equipment  Super- 
visor Don  Marienau.  Back  Row:  Head  Coach  Dwight  Wallace,  Assistant 
Coaches  Dave  Pearson,  Mark  O'Connell,  Keith  Jordan,  Tom  Hollman,  Dave 
Steckel,  Dale  Fryzel,  Gene  Mitz,  Bobby  Williams. 
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Th©y  cried,  but  they  never  threw  in  the  towel. 
Despite  suffering  through  a  dismal  3-8  season,  the 
Cardinals  remained  optimistic. 
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Pushing  the  ban  up  the  field,  Mary  Anne  Kurowsk 
fights  for  possession  as  Kelly  Dawson  and  Lisa  Am 
Brown  fill  the  wing  positions  for  the  Cardinals.  The  team' 
season  opening  victory  set  the  stage  for  the  Cardinal 
16-4  season. 


i 


Trying  to  punch  it  in  tor  the  score,  Lisa  Ann  Brown 
encounters  two  Dayton  defenders  in  the  Cards  opening 
match.  While  she  was  stopped  on  this  play,  the  Car- 
dinals managed  38  shots  on  goal  compared  to 
Dayton's  3  as  the  ladies  found  an  easy  5-0  victory. 


lohn  S.  meUfler 

Goil  Caputo  moves  around  a  Dayton  defender  on 
way  to  her  second  goal  of  the  day.  Coputo's  two  goals 
led  the  team  to  a  5-0  victory. 
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Women  show  true 
insight  of  gome 


With  a  perfect  mark  in  the  iVIAC 


Field  hockey  is  a  sport  which  few  understand 
and  even  fewer  play,  but  having  a  team  with 
both  experienced  players  and  good  coaches 
made  it  easy  for  Ball  State  to  show  off  their 
knowledge  to  all  but  a  few  opponents. 

The  women's  field  hockey  team  completed  a 
domineering  16-4  season  by  finishing  first  in 
the  Mid-American  Conference  with  an 
unblemished  9-0  record  and  their  second  con- 
secutive league  title. 

Earning  laurels  at  both  conference  and 
regional  levels,  the  Red  and  White  compiled  an 
impressive  list  of  accomplishments.  Victories 
in  the  final  14  games  of  the  season  extended 
last  year's  MAC  winning  streak  to  17. 

"We  got  really  good  leadership  skills  from 
all  of  our  upperclassmen,"  fifth-year  Head 
Coach  Karen  Fitzpatrick  said.  "We  had  a  high 


level  of  motivation  and  once  we  instilled  the 
winning  attitude,  it  made  it  easier  for  us  to  win 
from  game  to  game. 

"We  were  extremely  pleased  with  the  season, 
but  we  were  a  little  disappointed  that  our 
shutouts  from  last  season  dropped  from  12  to 
9,"  she  added. 

With  15  years  of  experience  among  them , 
seniors  Tricia  Grady,  Miller  Place,  N.Y.;  Mary 
Anne  Kurowski,  Muncie;  Ann  Meloche,  Tipton, 
and  Beth  Sova,  Port  Orange,  Fla.,  anchored 
the  Cardinals'  defensive  unit. 

"Tricia  was  a  consistent  player  who  did 
whatever  we  needed,"  Fitzpatrick  said.  "She 
was  here  her  first  year  on  a  badminton  scholar- 
ship and  didn't  want  to  risk  a  field  hockey  in- 
jury. 

continued 


All  eyes  are  on  the  ball  as 

Linda  Fluharty  passes  the  ball 

upfleld  against  a  Dayton 

defender. 
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Low  and  mighty,  midfielder  Beth  Sova  powers  a  slapshot  downfield 
while  a  University  of  Maryland  player  watches.  Although  the  Cardinals 


•iiOEam 


kept  attacking  throughout  the  contest,  the  nationally-ranked  Terrapins 
managed  to  edge  out  a  l-O  victory. 
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Women  show  true  insight  of  gome 


"When  the  badminton  program  was  dropped, 
she  became  a  very  solid  defensive  player  for 
us.  When  the  ball  would  come  down  her  side, 
she  was  always  confident  she  would  stop  it." 

Meloche  had  never  played  field  hockey  prior 
to  coming  to  Ball  State. 

"She  came  in  as  a  total  novice  and  left  as  a 
confident  starter  on  the  conference  champion- 
ship team,"  Fitzpatrick  said.  "It  was  the  kind 
of  development  you  like  to  see  in  a  player." 

But  the  more  outstanding  performances 
weren't  enough  to  pull  the  Cardinals  through 
their  early  games  as  they  dropped  two  of  the 
first  three  decisions.  The  opening  contest  saw 
the  Cardinals  defeat  Dayton  by  a  5-0  margin  at 
home,  but  they  then  fell  to  two  national  powers, 
Iowa,  2-0,  and  Maryland,  1-0. 

With  a  1-2  record,  the  Cards  began  a  swing 
around  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
where  field  hockey  was  better  known. 

The  first  game  of  the  trip  was  one  that  car- 
ried a  little  extra  meaning  for  Fitzpatrick  and 
her  assistant  Edie  Patton.  The  Cardinals  were 
to  battle  West  Chester  State,  the  alma  mater  of 
both  coaches. 

The  2-1  Cardinal  victory  was  a  sweet  one  but 
the  taste  of  success  faded  momentarily  as  Ball 
State  fell  to  both  the  Rutgers  and  Lehigh 
teams.  Ending  the  trip  with  a  5-0  win  over 
Eastern  Kentucky  and  a  2-0  shutout  over 
James  Madison  improved  their  record  to  4-4. 

"Playii^  teams  which  are  in  the  top  20  in  the 
country  gives  us  some  good  national  exposure 
which  is  beneficial  to  our  program,"  Fitz- 
patrick said.  "Going  up  against  stronger 
teams  forces  us  to  be  more  prepared  for  the 
conference  season  and  we  ca72  compete  with 
these  nationally  prominent  programs." 

The  back-to-back  wins  over  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky and  James  Madison  began  a  string  of  14 
consecutive  victories,  which  included  eight  of 
the  season's  nine  shutouts. 

On  entering  the  Cardinal-hosted  conference 
championship,  the  squad  had  beaten  every  con- 
ference team,  but  the  accomplishment  did  little 
to  ease  the  difficulties  of  their  first  game  in  the 
tournament. 

The  Cardinals  managed  to  defeat  Kent  State, 
2-1,  but  only  after  70  minutes  of  regulation 
play,  two  10-minute  overtime  periods  and  a 
five-shot  flick-off. 

The  flick-off  decided  it  when  the  Cardinals 
scored  on  two  of  their  first  three  tries,  while 
Kent  State  failed  on  their  first  four,  giving  the 
Cards  a  chance  to  defend  their  1983  MAC  title. 

"It  wasn't  necessarily  the  toughest  competi- 
tion we  had  to  face  all  season,"  Fitzpatrick 
said,  "but  we  went  into  the  Kent  State  game 
tentative  and  worried  about  losing.  Since  we 
were  undefeated  in  the  conference,  we  knew 
everyone  would  be  out  to  beat  us.  The  overtime 


win  really  gave  us  a  boost  going  into  the 
championship  game." 

In  the  final  game  of  the  season,  the  Cardinals 
were  able  to  post  a  2-1  win  over  yet  another 
stubborn  Ohio  opponent.  Holding  Toledo  to  only 
six  shots  on  goal,  the  Cards'  defensive  unit  of 
sophomores  Karen  Burkholder,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
and  Gail  Caputo,  Pompton  Pins,  N.J.,  con- 
tinued their  team's  field  dominance  that  had 
become  characteristic  of  the  entire  season. 

Burkholder,  Sova,  Kurowski  and  Kelly 
Dawson,  Louisville,  Ky.,  freshman,  were  nam- 
ed to  the  All-MAC  Field  Hockey  Team  and  Kim 
Brown,  Delta,  Ohio,  freshman,  was  named  to 
the  honorable  mention  squad.  Brown, 
Burkholder  and  Sova  were  also  named  to  the 
College  Field  Hockey  Coaches'  Association 
Regional  All-Star  Team. 

"Kurowski  and  Sova  were  great  leaders  for 
us  both  on  and  off  the  field,"  Fitzpatrick  said. 
"Kurowski  had  a  great  anticipation  for  the 
ball.  From  the  middle  of  the  field  she  could  in- 
tercept the  ball  and  charge  through  the  opposi- 
tion, which  made  her  an  extra  offensive  player. 

"Sova  had  a  lot  of  responsibility,"  Fitz- 
patrick added.  "In  almost  all  situations  she 
was  the  one  who  had  to  take  charge  on  the 
field." 

Although  four  outstanding  seniors 
graduated,  Fitzpatrick  and  her  crew  felt  confi- 
dent that  the  team's  abilities  to  challenge  na- 
tional powers  wouldn't  suffer.  A  few  names 
would  be  absent  from  the  roster  but  the  talent 
and  experience  from  two  seasons  of  conference 
dominance  would  still  be  there. =6j  Joe 
Hernandez 
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Won  16,  Lost  4 


BSU  OPP 

Dayton  5  O 

Iowa  O  2 

Maryland  O  1 

West  Chester  2  1 

Rutgers  O  3 

Letiigti  1  5 

Eastern  Kentucky  5  O 

James  Madison  2  O 

Otiio  State  University  3  O 

Miami  of  Ohio  1  O 

Central  Michigan  2  1 

Northern  Illinois  7  1 

Purdue  2  O 

Notre  Dame  2  1 

Toledo  2  1 

Kent  State  1  O 

Ohio  University  3  O 

Eastern  Michigan  6  O 

MAC  Championship:  First 

Kent  State  2  1 

Toledo  2  1 


WOMEN  S  FIELD  HOCKEY-Frontrow:Rosie  Fontozzi,  Kanren  Burkholder,  Gail  Caputo, 
Mary  Anne  Kurowski,  Suzanne  Strohorn,  Lisa  Ann  Brown,  Tricia  Grady.  Second  row:  Ann 
Meloche,  Kelly  Dawson,  Kathy  Buckley,  Ronnie  Falkner,  Beth  Sova,  Lisa  Fox.  Back  row:  Head 
Coach  Karen  Fitzpatrick,  Trainer  Linda  Kitchen,  Linda  Fluharty,  June  Lenher,  Bette  Miller,  june 
Moron,  Assistant  Coach  Edie  Patton. 
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Hitting,  pitctiing 
lacl<  consistency 


Brushing  off  dirt  became 

common-piace  for  senior  Tom 

Howard,  Germantown,  Ohio,  as 

his  extra-base  hits  heiped  him 

to  a  MAC  record  69  RBI's. 


Cards  slide  to  30-27 


Ciiaracterized  by  hard  hitting  and  good  pit- 
ching early  in  the  season,  the  men's  baseball 
team  held  high  expectations  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

Early  reports  held  to  be  true  as  the  Red  and 
White  ventured  on  a  southern  loop  over  spring 
break.  The  Cardinals  played  such  powerhouses 
as  Florida  State  and  other  southern  coast 
teams. 

Returning  with  an  8-4  record,  the  team  was 
on  its  way  to  one  of  its  most  successful  seasons 
ever  and  the  expectations  only  continued  to 
grow.  Hitting  was  powerful  and  pitching  was 
solid  but  despite  impressing  statistics  in  both 
categories,  there  was  a  major  flaw. 

Rarely  did  the  team  manage  to  control  both 
aspects  successfully  at  the  same  time  and  it 
was  enough  to  turn  the  year  from  exceptional 
to  one  of  only  mediocre  standing.  The  Cards 
finished  the  season  30-27  overall  and  14-17-1  in 
Mid-American  Conference  play. 

"We  played  very  well  in  Florida,"  said  Head 
Coach  Pat  Quinn.  "I  thinit  we  developed  a  po- 
tent offense  after  playing  well  in  good  weather, 
but  it  really  hurt  us  when  we  had  to  come  back 
north  to  practice  inside  for  three  weeks 
because  of  weather  conditions  here." 

The  Cardinals  started  the  season  with  four 
consecutive  wins  defeating  Evansville,  Georgia 
State  twice  and  Georgia.  In  the  four  ballgames 
the  team  scored  38  runs  and  allowed  only  14. 
The  offensive  pace  continued  as  the  team  found 
9  wins  in  its  first  13  outings  scoring  110  runs. 

Later  in  the  season,  the  pitching  of  IVIike 
Roesler,  Fort  Wayne  junior;  Mike  Shebek,  In- 
dianapolis freshman;  Paul  Whitesell,  Hartford 
City  freshman,  and  Wayne  Throgmorton,  Jef- 
fersonville  sophomore,  maintained  Cardinal 
respectability  when  the  offense  faultered.  In 
the  final  13  games,  the  team  managed  to  score 
only  50  runs,  less  than  half  of  their  ac- 
complishments. 

In  the  home  stretch  of  the  season,  the  Cards 
went  5-8  despite  the  pitching  staff  effort  of  giv- 
ing up  42  runs  less  in  those  13  games  than  it 
had  in  it's  first  13. 

"Earlier,  our  offense  was  potent  and  our  pit- 
ching was  more  than  adequate,"  Quinn  said. 
"As  the  season  progressed,  the  two  phases  of 
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Leaning  toward  a  victory,  pitctier  Mark  Davis,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  exerts  extra  effort  to  ttirow  a  strike  during 
an  important  conference  game. 


)ohn  S.  metzger 

A  Cardinal  runner  slides  in  front  of  ttie  tag  to  make  it 
safely  to  ttiird. 


CaUQnt  in  a  crowd,'  senior 
Mike  Letirmcn,  Monroevllle,  finds 
satisfying  results  after  a  late-Inning 
home  run. 


B 
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Won  30,  Lost  27,  Tied  1 


BSU 

OPP 

Evansvllle 

n 

4 

Georgia  State 

7 

3 

Georgia  State 

18 

7 

Georgia 

2 

1 

Georgia  Tech 

11 

21 

The  Citadel 

5 

6 

The  Citadel 

5 

2 

Florida  State 

12 

11 

Florida  State 

10 

12 

Florida  State 

6 

15 

Florida  State 

lO 

9 

Kentucky 

6 

5 

Indiana  State 

7 

5 

Indiana  State 

5 

6 

Notre  Dame 

5 

6 

Notre  Dame 

8 

3 

Kent  State 

5 

6 

Kent  State 

lO 

4 

Kent  State 

8 

7 

Kent  State 

O 

9 

IVIiamI  U. 

O 

2 

Miami  U. 

10 

1 

Bowling  Green 

5 

4 

Bowling  Green 

6 

7 

Bowling  Green 

15 

4 

Bowling  Green 

6 

6 

Ohio  University 

5 

6 

Ohio  University 

7 

3 

Butler 

13 

3 

Butler 

7 

4 

Michigan 

6 

16 

Michigan 

11 

17 

Michigan 

9 

13 

Michigan 

6 

8 

Indiana  Central 

7 

5 

Indiana  Central 

12 

1 

Central  Michigan 

5 

8 

Central  Michigan 

2 

3 

Central  Michigan 

3 

14 

Central  Michigan 

2 

8 

Miami  U. 

5 

4 

Miami  U. 

4 

3 

Toledo 

2 

1 

Toledo 

1 

O 

Toledo 

7 

2 

Toledo 

1 

2 

Ohio  University 

4 

5 

Ohio  University 

6 

9 

Eastern  Michigan 

4 

8 

Eastern  Michigan 

2 

3 

Eastern  Michigan 

2 

lO 

Eastern  Michigan 

8 

6 

Xavier 

8 

5 

Xavler 

3 

O 

Western  Michigan 

1 

11 

Western  Michigan 

4 

O 

Western  Michigan 

3 

4 

Western  Michigan 

4 

3 
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lOhn  S.  metzger 

MunCie  senior  Shanon 
McCormIck  rounds  third  en- 
route  to  0  record-breaking  66 
hits.  The  four-year  lettermon 
led  the  Cards  with  a  .344 
average. 


Hitting,  pitching  lack  consistency 


the  game  seemed  to  switch.  When  our  hitting 
slumped  off,  our  pitchers  were  at  their  best." 

It  was  the  first  time  since  1976,  and  only  the 
second  time  in  the  team's  history,  that  the  Car- 
dinals were  able  to  pick  up  30  victories  in  a 
season.  En  route  to  the  record,  new  standards 
were  set  for  the  most  runs  scored,  most  runs 
batted  in,  most  home  runs,  most  hits  and  most 
doubles  by  a  Cardinal  team 

Leading  the  contingent  of  powerful  hitters 
were  senior  Shanon  McCormick,  Muncie,  and 
sophomore  Thomas  Howard,  Germantown, 
Ohio.  McCormick,  a  four-year  letterman  for  the 
Red  and  White,  led  the  team  with  a  .344  batting 
average  while  etching  his  name  into  the  record 
books  in  several  categories.  His  66  hits  on  the 
season  represented  the  most  ever  achieved  by 
a  Cardinal  in  a  single  year. 

Howard  was  an  offensive  threat  with  each 
appearance  at  the  plate  and  easily  dominated 
Cardinal  batting  statistics. 

"Tom  was  probably  the  single  most  offensive 
producer  in  the  conference,"  Quinn  said. 

The  young  outfielder  blossomed  by 
establishing  new  school  and  conference  marks 
in  home  runs  and  runs  batted  in  and  finished 
the  season  with  17  home  runs  and  69  RBIs. 

Such  statistics  gained  him  outside  recogni- 
tion as  well  as  he  was  the  lone  sophomore  on 
the  1985  American  Baseball  Coaches  Associa- 
tion Converse  All-District  IV  team. 

He  spent  the  summer  touring  with  the  United 


States  Baseball  Federation's  1985  team  and 
hopes  to  get  the  exposure  he  needs  to  meet  one 
of  his  lifetime  goals-to  play  major  league 
baseball. 

But  Howard  alone  didn't  carry  the  Cardinal 
offense  as  eight  players  carried  batting 
averages  above  .300  and  the  team  held  a  lofty 
.297  average. 

Roesler  capped  off  his  Cardinal  career  with 
an  8-3  mark  and  21  career  victories.  The  21 
wins  ranked  him  second  in  Cardinal  history 
books. 

"Our  pitching  rotation  was  outstanding," 
Quinn  said.  "Shebeck  developed  quicker  than 
we  expected.  He's  very  strong  and  he's  going 
to  be  very  good." 

In  the  bullpen,  senior  stopper  Ron  Schrock, 
Goshen,  led  the  Cardinals  with  nine  saves,  only 
two  shy  of  the  Cardinal  record  which  he  set  in 
1984.  His  career  total  boasts  24  saves  in  three 
years. 

The  1984  version  of  Cardinal  baseball  is  se- 
cond only  to  the  1976  team  which  held  a  34-14 
record.  Those  players  had  been  record  setters 
and  proved,  without  a  doubt,  they  could  be  a 
dommating  ball  club.  The  future  only  appears 
to  hold  more  of  the  same  with  the  likes  of 
Howard,  Throgmorton  and  Shebeck  returning 
and  Quinn  strongly  believes  the  1986  roster  will 
be  a  legitimate  conference  contender. 

And  if  the  Cards  can  synchronize  hitting  and 
pitching,  Quinn  just  may  not  be  too  far  off 
base.  =  by  Mark  Smith 


BASEBALL-Front  ROW:  Tom  Kilgore,  Dave  Harris,  Lex  Hunter.  Tom  Blosser,  Alan  Fozo.  Jerry 
Clements,  Shane  Hall,  Demetrios  Skalkotos,  Mike  Overmyer,  Dove  Minnich,  Paul  Whitesell,  and 
Chuck  Laumonn.  Second  Row:  Bill  Setser,  Chris  Blomer,  Carl  Siegrist,  Tom  Dilley,  Jim  O'  Reilly, 
Jeff  fvloran,  Jim  Dunham,  Frank  Sigler,  Mike  Lehrmon,  Randy  Dudeck,  and  Shannon  McCor- 
mick. Back  Row:  Head  Coach  Pot  Quinn.  Assistant  Coach  Bob  Lowden,  Ron  Schrock,  Wayne 
Throgmorton,  Jason  Uyeda,  Mike  Shebek,  Mike  Roesler,  Dave  Childers,  Mark  Davis,  Jeff  Hart- 
nogel,  Shenan  Murphy,  and  Student  Manager  Kevin  Cullins. 
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WindiriQ  up  his  21st  career  win,  second  in  Cardinal 
history,  is  Fort  Wayne  junior  Mike  Roesler.  The  right- 
hander hurled  on  8-3  record  in  his  third  season  as  a  Car- 
dinal. 


John  S.  metzger  Rocky  Rothrock 

Speedster  Tom  Howard, 
Germontown,  Ohio,  sophomore, 
slides  into  third  in  'Pete  Rose 
fashion,'  as  he  steals  a  base 
before  advancing  home  for  a  5-4 
Cardinal  win  over  Bowling  Green. 
The  spunky  sophomore  added  17 
home  runs  and  69  rbi's,  both  con- 
ference marks,  to  the  Cardinal's 
potent  offense. 

Grimacing     tor     a     win, 

freshman  Shenan  Murphy,  Cincin- 
nati, hurls  a  ball  toward  an  oppo- 
nent. The  right-hander  finished  the 
year  2-0. 
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Junior  righthander  Denise 
Daniel,  Muncie,  displays  the 
form  which  gave  her  a  team- 
high  65  strikeouts.  However, 
she  could  also  be  seen 
displaying  a  form  of  dispair,  as 
her  teammates  could  only 
register  enough  runs  for  her  to 
win  five  times. 


Tools  of  the  trode-those  that 
saw  the  Cards  go  8-38-1. 


Optimism  tums  sour 


Lady  Cards  out-scored  209-39 


With  a  ring  of  optimism  in  iier  voice,  Head 
Softball  Coach  Jeri  Findlay  was  always  telling 
everyone,  "Don't  give  up  on  us,  because  we 
haven't." 

By  the  time  mid-season  came  around  the 
Cards  had  tallied  a  mere  three  wins  in  23 
outings.  Adding  to  their  woes,  the  team  fell  to 
defeat  in  19  of  their  last  24  games. 

It  was  a  year  of  disappointment. 

Over  the  course  of  the  campaign  the  dia- 
mond women  were  outscored  209-39  by  their  op- 
ponents. The  team's  leading  hitter,  Cindy 
Sands,  Huntington  sophomore,  ended  the 
season  with  a  .255  batting  average  and  only 
four  others  were  above  the  .200  mark.  Sands 
pounded  out  28  hits  and  batted  in  11  runs  for 
the  season  but  she  and  her  teammates  struggl- 
ed from  the  lack  of  offense  compiling  only  a 
.189  average  and  scoring  only  63  times. 

Aside  from  its  weaknesses,  the  team  found 
their  woes  in  the  field  as  well  as  they  commit- 
ted 121  errors  in  47  games. 

An  all-too-real  example  of  the  team's  disap- 
pointing endeavors  was  the  April  contest  with 
Indiana  University.  Through  seven  innings, 
senior  Lisa  Huey,  Muncie,  hurled  a  no-hitter, 
but  the  Cards  hadn't  yet  scored  either.  Not  un- 
til the  top  of  the  eighth  did  the  Hoosiers  send 


two  runners  across  the  plate  for  a  welcomed  2-0 
win. 

Huey  finished  the  season  leading  the  team 
with  a  2.05  earned  run  average,  although  she 
pitched  a  dismal  0-11  record. 

Also  on  the  mound,  junior  righthander 
Denise  Daniel,  Muncie,  led  the  Lady  Cards 
with  a  5-15  slate  on  her  way  to  a  2.52  earned 
run  average. 

Injuries,  too,  riddled  the  softball  team  during 
preparation  for  the  Illinois  State  University  In- 
vitational. In  fact,  three  of  the  four  starting  in- 
fielders  suffered  injuries  resulting  in  absence 
from  the  tournament. 

In  the  Mid-American  Conference,  the  Cards 
finished  at  4-10.  On  the  way  to  their  8-38-1 
overall  record,  the  team  was  able  to  win  only 
one  game  on  their  home  field. 

The  team  did  manage  to  write  its  way  into 
the  record  books,  though,  in  May  against  Nor- 
thern Illinois  with  a  smooth  triple  play  turn. 
The  defensive  maneuver  was  the  first  in  Car- 
dinal history. 

And  history  was  what  the  team  wanted  to 
make  of  the  1985  season.  To  put  the  disappoint- 
ment and  defeat  behind  them  was  to  begin  a 
new  year  with  new  expectations.  And  they 
listened  to  their  coach.  They  hadn't  yet  given 
\ip.=by  Mike  Martoccia 
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Sophomore  Laurie 
Whitcomb,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  awaits  a  throw. 


s 


AA 

oftball 


Won  8,  Lost  38,  Tied  1    1 

BSU 

SW  Lousiana 

O 

5 

SW  Lousiana 

O 

4 

Nicholls  State 

O 

13 

Nicholls  State 

1 

4 

McNeese  State 

1 

6 

Evansville 

2 

1 

Evansville 

2 

6 

Evansville 

O 

5 

Illinois  State 

O 

3 

Indiana  State 

O 

8 

Southern  Illinois 

5 

6 

Northern  Illinois 

O 

4 

Indianao 

1 

2 

Indiana 

O 

14 

Iowa  State 

2 

3 

Illinois  State 

1 

2 

Miami  University 

1 

2 

Miami  University 

2 

1 

Kent  State 

1 

2 

Kent  State 

O 

3 

Ohio  Univeristy 

O 

5 

Ohio  University 

o 

7 

Indiana  State 

5 

2 

Indiana  State 

3 

5 

DePoul 

1 

5 

Eastern  Illinois 

O 

4 

Evansville 

o 

1 

Eastern  Illinois 

1 

4 

Evansville 

9 

O 

Indiana 

O 

7 

Indiana 

O 

2 

Miami  University 

3 

4 

Miami  University 

3 

1 

Bowling  Green 

1 

7 

Bowling  Green 

1 

2 

Toledo 

O 

1 

Toledo 

2 

3 

Eastern  Illinois 

2 

3 

Eastern  Illinois 

1 

5 

Northern  Illinois 

3 

1 

Western  Michigan 

2 

O 

Western  Michigan 

1 

3 

SOFTBALL.  Left  to  right:  Outfield  Coach  Barb  Syler,  Graduate  Assistant  Coach  Sheila  Den- 
man,  Head  Coach  Jen  Findlay,  Pitching  Coach  Bob  Cunningham,  Student  Manager  Lori  Soule 
Student  Trainer  Judy  Londrey,  Cincy  Sands,  Kristen  Henriksen,  Michele  Armstrong,  Denise 
Davis,  Diane  Bujak,  Denise  Daniel,  Karen  Spreen,  Kim  Klerstead,  Angle  Fielder,  Beth  Nealeigh 
Laurie  Whitcomb,  Lisa  Huey,  Julie  Boyer,  Lisa  Lee,  Laurie  Berndt 


GiVIDQ  it  her  all,  Lisa  Lee,  New  Castle  junior,  at- 
tempts to  hit  a  home  run. 
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Cardinals  fall  into  hole 
to  finisti  8th  in  MAC 


Greenery  keeps  golfers  off  course 


Clubs  could  rarely  be  seen 

resting  on  the  green  as  ttte 

season  progressed. 


After  driving  their  way  to  a  successful  fall 
campaign,  the  Cardinal  golf  team  switched 
roles  with  their  golf  balls  by  the  time  spring 
had  arrived.  They  found  themselves  in  a  hole 
they  couldn't  climb  out  of. 

With  only  one  senior  and  two  juniors  on  the 
team,  the  golfers  were  greener  than  many  of 
the  courses  they  played  on. 

"This  was  probably  one  of  Ball  State's 
youngest  teams  ever,"  said  Coach  Earl 
Vesting smeier,  who  has  led  23  of  them. 

Youth,  coupled  with  a  strong  Mid-American 
Conference  field,  resulted  in  an  eighth  place 
finish  in  the  MAC  Championships  as  the  Cards 
ended  a  long  rebuilding  season. 

"We  figured  we'd  be  in  the  MAC's  top  four 
before  the  season  began,"  Yestingsmeier  said. 
"But  the  conference  was  tougher  than  it  had 
been  in  the  past  few  years  and  we  weren't  as 
strong  as  we  traditionally  have  been." 
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Golf-Front  Row:  Brad  Mays,  Drew  Augenstein,  Dave  Corich,  Todd  DeHaven,  Mike  David, 
Kevin  Kozlowski,  Jeff  Gallagher.  Back  Row:  Coach  Earl  Yestingsmeier,  Shannon  Alderman.  Joel 
Padfield,  Gary  Libler,  Paul  Nosh,  Mike  Bremer,  Dave  Witt,  Jeff  Kosmoski,  Tom  Shepherd. 


Before  the  low  MAC  finish  the  Cards  had 
managed  to  salvage  an  otherwise  discouraging 
season  with  three  titles,  which  included  the 
Ball  State,  Indianapolis  Intercollegiate  and  Tri- 
State  Invitationals.  However,  all  three  victories 
came  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  April,  put- 
ting the  Red  and  White  back  in  a  hole  during 
much  of  the  remaining  schedule. 

The      season  saw  the  team  rise  as  they  took 
first  place  honors  in  two  of  their  three  meets 
and  placed  second  in  the  third,  but  the  spring 
change  overshadowed  earlier  performances  as 
the  green  got  greener  not  only  on  the  course 
but  among  the  players  as  well. 

"After  winning  the  Indiana  Central  Invita- 
tional and  Hillman  Robbins  Memorial  Inter- 
collegiate, and  placing  second  to  Purdue  in 
The  Indiana  Intercollegiate  Championships,  we 
figured  things  would  go  better  in  the  spring 
than  they  did,"  Yestingsmeier  said. 

Dave  Witt,  Noblesville  freshman,  was 
manifest  to  the  youth  of  the  team  as  he  became 
the  first  freshman  ever  to  be  named  Most 
Valuable  Player.  Witt  carded  a  77.1  average, 
including  a  low  of  73,  which  earned  him  in- 
dividual honors  in  the  Ball  State  Invitational. 

Dave  Carich,  Merrillville  junior,  was  named 
Most  Improved  Player  on  the  strength  of  his 
second  place  finish  at  the  Ball  State  Invita- 
tional and  20th  placing  at  the  MAC  Champion- 
ships. He  now  has  a  tandem  of  trophies  to 
display,  having  also  won  the  award  last  year. 

Todd  DeHaven,  Huntington  senior  and  team 
captain,  was  named  to  the  second  annual 
Academic  All-America  Golf  team,  selected  by 
the  Golf  Coaches  Association  of  America. 

"We're  real  proud  to  have  placed  an  athlete 
on  the  squad,"  said  Yestingsmeier.  "Todd  can 
also  be  proud,  considering  there  are  only  20 
such  people  named  across  the  country." 

Additional  honors  were  bestowed  upon 
sophomores  Jeff  Gallagher,  Marion,  and  Kevin 
Kozlowski,  Valparaiso,  and  freshman  Paul 
Nash,  Terre  Haute,  for  their  first  place  titles  in 
the  Indianapolis  Intercollegiate,  Indiana  Cen- 
tral Invitational,  and  Tri  State  Invitational, 
respectively. 

Individual  honors  took  some  of  the  sting  out 
of  an  otherwise  dismal  season  and  helped  the 
green  return  to  the  grass,  where  it  belonged. 
And  as  spring  came  upon  them,  the  young 
Cards  could  finally  take  a  peek  out  of  their 
hole.=6y  Mark  Huffman 
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1984-85  RECORD 

Autumn 

Indiana  Central  Invt'l 

Ions 

Indiana  Intercollegiate  2  of  17     1 

Robblns  Mem.  Interco 

.   lot  15 

Spring 

Seminole  Invt'l 

19  of  21 

Fripp  island  invt'i 

4  of  19 

Tiger  Point  Invt'l 

15ofl9 

Bali  State  invt'i 

lofl2 

Indianapolis  Intercoi. 

lof6 

Tri-State  invt'i 

lofl4 

Mid-American  invt'i 

11  of  21 

Kepier  intercoi. 

16  of  23 

Northern  Intercoi. 

19  of  23 

MAC 

SoflO 

Johns,  metzger 

Concentration  piays  an 

important  roie  in  the  goif  game. 
Dave  Carich,  Merriiviiie 

sophomore,  eyes  the  green  in 
hopes  of  getting  closer  to  the 
hole. 

Braving  the  cold  chliling 
winds,  Shannon  Alderman, 
Petersburg,  lii.  freshman,  puts  the 
philosophy  "practice  mai<es 
perfect"  to  the  test.  The  team 
warmed  up  to  on  eighth  place 
finish  in  the  MAC  by  season's  end. 


John  S.  metzger 
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DivinO  to  make  a  save.  Dale 
Carney.  Muncie  senior,  lunges  to 
keep  the  ball  in  play  during  an  im- 
portant Midwest  Intercollegiate 
Volleyball  Association  match  with 
Ohio  State  University.  The 
Volleycards  beat  the  Buckeyes  3- 
1. 


John  S.  metzger 
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Won  22,  Lost  13 

BSU      OPP 

Excalibur  Classic 

6th  of  8 

George  Williams 

first 

Penn  State  Tourn. 

3rd 

Ohio  State  Toum. 

1st  of  5 

Navy 

3            O 

George  Mason 

1             3 

Penn  State 

1             3 

George  Williams 

3             1 

Golden  Dome  Tourn.  2nd  of  4  1 

Ohio  State 

3             1 

IP.  Fori  Wayne 

3             1 

Graceland 

3             1 

George  Williams 

3            O 

IP.  Fort  Wayne 

3             1 

Vollycard  Classic 

3rd  of  4 

MIVA  Playoffs 

George  Williams 

3            o 

Ohio  State 

3             ■} 

NCAA  Championship                | 

Pepperdine 

O            3 

George  Mason 

O            3 

Power  from  Volleycard 
returns  kept  many  opponents 
on  their  toes.  Fernando  de  Ar- 
mas, San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
sophomore,  reaches  high  to 
smash  the  ball  for  a  winner 
against  Penn  State. 
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NCAA  title  dreams 
turn  to  nightmare 


Dejavu  haunted  Cards'  hopes 


It  appeared  to  be  a  rerun. 

Dreams  of  an  NCAA  title  finish  vanislied 
once  again  for  the  men's  volleyball  team  as  the 
Waves  of  the  Pacific  hit  the  Final  Four  tourna- 
ment court. 

Pepperdine  University's  Waves,  from  Los 
Angeles,  had  swept  the  nation  for  its  number 
one  team  ranking.  And  they  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  description  when  they  disposed  of 
the  VoUeycards  15-2,  15-2,  15-7  before  defeating 
the  University  of  Southern  California  in  the 
tournament's  final  match. 

Despite  reaching  the  Final  Four  seven  times 
before,  a  record  second  only  to  UCLA's,  the 
Cards  have  never  finished  the  post-season  play 
in  higher  than  third  place. 

Lack  of  intensity,  a  problem  which  the  team 
battled  throughout  the  year,  was  part  of  the 
problem. 

"We  just  didn't  have  any  intensity  on  the 
court  and  I  just  can't  explain  that,"  Volleycard 
Head  Coach  Don  Shondell  told  reporters  after 
the  match.  "I  can't  explain  how  a  team  could 
come  to  the  National  Championships  and  not 
compete.  Something  evidently  psychological 
kept  our  kids  from  playing  at  their  level." 

Despite  finishing  22-13  on  the  season  with  an 
undefeated  6-0  record  in  the  Midwest  Inter- 
collegiate Volleyball  Association,  the  early  exit 
from  the  Final  Four  left  a  bitter  taste  in  Car- 
dinal mouths. 

"The  kids  are  disappointed  and  I'm  disap- 
pointed," Shondell  said.  "That's  really  about 
all  you  can  say.  We  just  didn't  play  the  way  I 
thought  we  were  capable  of  playing  at  this 
level  of  competition." 

That,  in  itself,  proved  they'd  set  their  sights 
on  higher  horizons.  No  longer  did  the 
VoUeycards  base  their  success  against  the 
Midwest  teams,  but  rather  the  coast  teams 
where  volleyball  is  a  much  more  popular  and 
practiced  sport. 

Preparation  began  early.  Ten  lettermen 
returned  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  solid  national 
contender.  Seniors  Dale  Carney,  Muncie;  Umit 
Taftali,  Muncie,  and  Chad  Weyenberg, 


Kaukauna,  Wis.,  and  junior  Chris  Dowler, 
Oakdale,  Minn.,  led  the  veteran  pack. 

Carney  converted  to  setter  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  and  was  recognized  as  the  MIVA 
Most  Valuable  Player  of  the  Year. 

Taftali,  a  native  of  Istanbul,  Turkey,  is  a 
member  of  the  Turkish  National  Volleyball 
team  and  Weyenberg,  the  only  Cardinal  to  play 
in  all  33  regular  season  matches,  were  both 
named  to  the  MIVA  All-Star  Team. 

With  such  an  abundance  of  ability,  it's  no 

continued 


An  opponent  backs  away 
as  senior  Dale  Carney,  Mun- 
cie, goes  for  a  smashing 
winner. 


MEN'S  VOLLEYBALL-Front  row:  Fernando  de  Armas,  Chris  Dowler,  John  Waite,  Gary 
Granell,  Umit  Taftali,  David  Gelios.  Second  Row:  Jeff  Arnold,  Jeffrey  Nelson,  Dale  Carney, 
Timothy  Wallbaum,  Darrell  Morken,  Chad  Weyenberg,  Brian  Begor,  Eric  Bulmahn.  Back  Row: 
student  manager  Luis  Rivera,  student  coach  Brian  Hyde,  Daniel  Mansell,  John  Badami,  Pete 
Clemens,  Steve  Scheller,  Roy  Sulma,  Joel  Walton,  Head  Coach  Don  Shondell. 
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Tim  Wallbaum,  Murrayville,  111.,  senior  is  all  smiles  after 
falling  while  spiking  a  ball.  Teammate  David  Gelios,  Ar- 
chbold,  Ofiio,  helps  Wallbaum  in  a  match  with  George 
IVIason. 


NCAA  dreams 
turn  to  nightmare 

continued 

wonder  the  Cards  saw  their  share  of  the 
spotlight  in  Los  Angeles.  Dewier  finished  with 
a  4.77  spiking  percentage  and  led  the  team 
with  10  kills.  He  was  also  the  only  other  Car- 
dinal named  to  the  MIVA  All-star  Team. 

In  the  consolation  match,  the  Cardinals  met 
George  Mason,  who  had  held  a  28-7  overall 
record  and  a  3-0  advantage  over  the  Cardinals 
on  the  season.  Patriot  dominance  over  Ball 
State  continued  as  they  easily  defeated  the 
Volleycards  to  grab  the  tourney's  third  spot  - 
leaving  the  Cardinals  a  very  respectable,  but 
disappointing,  fourth  in  the  nation. 

Although  three  seniors  graduate,  the 
Volleycards  should  once  again  find  themselves 
national  contenders  for  1986.  Twelve  lettermen, 
including  three  starters,  would  be  back. 

Maybe  the  Waves  of  the  Pacific  had  seen 
their  last  high  tide.= 


L6QdinQ  fhe  Volleycards  to  their  seventh  trip  to  the 
National  Championships,  head  coach  Don  Shondell  shrugs 
off  a  bad  call.  The  Volleycards  finished  the  season  with  a 
22-13  record  and  a  fourth-place  NCAA  finish. 
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Netters  suffer 
spikelessyear 


John  S-  melzger 

Mary  Hance,  Mishawaka 

Junior,  reaches  to  block  a  spike 

during  a  conference  match 

against  Central  Michigan. 


Optimism  halted  as 


team  starts  0-3 


Ball  State  volleyball  has  always  seemed  to 
center  on  the  success  of  its  nationally  respected 
men's  program.  But  the  women  netters  set 
their  sights  for  the  season  on  sharing  that 
spotlight. 

Their  moment  in  the  limelight  never  came. 
Some  tough  losses  and  slow  rebuilding  made 
disappointment,  rather  than  success,  a  more 
suitable  companion. 

The  building  process  began  when  Jerre 
McManama  was  chosen  as  head  coach  in  1983. 
An  assistant  coach  for  16  years  before  taking 
over  the  reins,  McManama  completed  his  se- 
cond season  with  a  9-19  overall  record  and  a  7- 
11  mark  in  the  Mid-American  Conference. 


WOMEN  S  VOLLEYBALL-  Front  row:  Coacn  Jerre  McManama,  Lisa  Burger,  Sandy 
Mroczkiewicz,  Janell  Lorenz  and  Diana  Naff.  Second  row:  Kim  Brown,  Karen  Gladish,  Sharon 
Strayer  and  Angie  Blosser.  Baci<  row:  Michelle  Winkle,  Mary  Hintz.  Arzu  Calls  and  Stacy  Jordan. 


"When  the  season  began  we  were  optimistic 
about  having  a  .500  record,"  McManama  said. 
"We  had  some  good  talent  and  although  it 
showed  at  times  during  the  year,  our  luck 
could  have  been  better." 

After  winning  four  of  their  first  seven  mat- 
ches, the  Cardinals  seemed  to  be  on  their  way 
to  improving  the  12-21  record  posted  in  1983. 
But  as  the  ladies  soon  discovered,  bettering 
that  mark  wasn't  going  to  be  as  easy  as  they 
had  thought. 

After  traveling  to  Bowling  Green  only  to  lose 
a  hard-fought,  five-game  battle  to  the  Falcons, 
the  Cardinals  were  dealt  yet  another  blow  that 
became  one  of  the  biggest  reasons  for  their 
poor  performance,  both  emotionally  and  on 
paoer,  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Michelle  Winkle,  Muncie  senior,  who  had 
been  named  to  the  All-MAC  team  as  an  outside 
hitter  the  past  two  seasons,  decided  to  forego 
the  remainder  of  the  season  in  order  to  pursue 
a  career  in  business.  Although  he  was  losing 
the  team  leader  in  digs,  kills  and  spiking 
percentage,  McManama  felt  it  was  more  of  an 
emotional  loss  than  a  statistical  one. 

"In  volleyball,  if  you  lose  a  key  player  it's 
hard  to  deal  with  because  the  sport  is  so  team- 
oriented,"  McManama  said.  "We  were  playing 
over  half  freshmen  and  sophomores  and  losing 
Michele's  playing  credentials  and  floor  leader- 
ship really  affected  us." 

The  loss  of  Winkle  had  more  effect  than  ex- 
pected as  the  Cardinals  were  crushed  in  the 
following  four  matches.  What  had  seemed  to  be 
a  season  with  some  hope  was  getting  bleaker 
by  the  minute,  complete  with  a  4-8  record  and 
too  much  inexperience  on  the  floor  to  foresee  a 
very  bright  future. 

"Naturally,  we  were  upset  by  the  string  of 
four  losses  after  Michele  left,"  McManama 
said.  "Our  emphasis  is  on  our  MAC  record 
because  the  champion  is  an  automatic  qualifier 
for  the  NCAA  tournament.  All  four  of  those 
matches  were  conference  losses  and  they  hurt 
our  chances  of  being  competitive  for  the  title." 

To  earn  back  a  little  of  their  ebbing  respect, 
the  netters  buckled  down  and  sweated  out  two 
consecutive  road  victories  against  Kent  State 
and  Ohio  University.  Unfortunately,  their  com- 
petitive comeback  was  short-lived  as  11  of  their 
final  14  outings,  including  a  quintet  of  five- 
game  squeakers,  slipped  through  their  fingers. 

The  Cardinals'  last  contest  added  still  more 
numbers  to  the  loss  column  with  a  five-game 
match  that  brought  Ohio  University  to  Muncie 
with  revenge  on  its  mind.  Against  a  hustling, 
yet  still  inexperienced  Cardinal  attack,  the 
Bobcats  were  able  to  avenge  their  mid-season 
loss  and  pull  out  a  dramatic  five-game  win  that 
included  a  16-14  score  in  the  final  game. 

"We  all  sat  down  to  assess  the  season  at  the 
year's  end  and  agreed  that  it  was  a  disappoint- 
ment," McManama  said.  "The  biggest  one, 
personally,  was  the  last  match.  We  played  hard 
and  had  it  within  our  grasp,  but  we  just  fell 
short." 

So  did  the  spotlight. =67  Joe  Hernandez 
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SwedSn  senior  Diana  Naaf  grinnmaces  as  she 
returns  a  Kent  State  volley.  Waiting  to  assest  Naaf  are 
Angle  Blosser  (20),  Nappanee  fresman,  Stacy  Jordan 
(lO),  Parker  City  junior,  and  Janell  Lorenz  (6),  Lansing 
freshman. 

Extending  desperately,  Kim  Brown,  Delta,  Ohio 
freshman,  saves  the  Cardinals  from  a  Toledo  point.  Ball 
State  won  the  contest  16-14, 15-5, 15-8. 


olleyball 


Assistant  coach  Stetan  Naff 
projects  his  team  spirit  and  ap- 
proval over  a  Ball  State  fortune  in 
the  Cardinals  match  against 
Toledo.  Ball  State  took  the  match 
easily  in  three  games. 


Won  9,  Lost  19 

BSU 

OPP 

Kentucky 

2 

3 

Central  Ivlichlgan 

1 

3 

Eastern  Michlganme 

O 

3 

CAI?DINAL  CONNECTION 

Valparaiso 

3 

O 

Butler 

3 

1 

Kansas  State 

O 

3 

Toledo 

3 

O 

Bowling  Green 

2 

3 

Ohio  State 

O 

3 

Northern  Illinois 

1 

3 

Western  Michigan 

O 

3 

Indiana  State 

o 

3 

Kent  State 

3 

O 

Ohio 

3 

1 

Central  Michigan 

O 

3 

Eastern  Michigan 

2 

3 

Miami 

3 

1 

ILLINOIS  STATE  TOURNAMENT 

Illinois  State 

O 

3 

Texas-Arlington 

1 

3 

Kentucky 

1 

3 

Miami 

O 

3 

Toledo 

3 

O 

Bowling  Green 

2 

3 

Indiana 

O 

3 

Northern  Illinois 

1 

3 

Western  Michigan 

O 

3 

Kent  State 

o 

3 

Ohio  University 

2 

3 
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John  S.  metzger 

Enthusiasm  shows  on 

the  face  of  a  fan  as  he 

cheers  the  Cards  to  a  win 

against  Western 

Michigan. 


Support  gave  Cards 
a  real  'full  house' 


MAC  title  just  wasn't  Mn  the  cards' 


The  men's  basketball  team  rode  the  wave  of 
personal  accomplishment  toward  success  as 
Cardinal  fans  swarmed  University  Gym  to 
watch  the  Red  and  White's  return  to  play  on 
the  court. 

While  victory  didn't  go  to  the  home  team  as 
often  as  the  Cards  would  have  liked,  a  13-16 
record  saw  few  empty  seats  and  a  more  avid 
crowd. 

University  Gym  became  the  envy  of  opposing 
coaches  as  they  witnessed  the  excitement 
which  possessed  Cardinal  fans.  The  wave  made 
its  way  around  the  gym  more  than  a  few  times 
and  the  floor  was  always  covered  with  roll 
after  roll  of  toilet  paper  every  time  the  Car- 


MEN  S  BASKETBALL-    Front  row:  Associate  Coach  Bill  Hahn,  Assistant  Coach 

John  Williams,  Graduate  Assistant  Coach  Al  Scott,  Larry  Jones,  Larry  Reed,  Head  Coach 
Al  Brown,  Dave  Eha,  Doug  Faulkner,  Student  Manager  Don  Tincher,  Student  Manager 
Jim  Gait,  Trainer  Tony  Cox.  Bock  Row:  Derrick  Wesley,  Rick  Rowray,  Marx  Clark,  Mike 
Chesser,  Dan  Palombizio,  Steve  Dziotczok,  Jeff  Foresman,  John  Whittlngton,  Jon  Luedke, 
Ron  Peters,  Mark  King,  Chris  Shelton. 


dinals  swooshed  their  first  bucket  of  each  con- 
test. 

"I  really  admired  the  school  spirit  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  crowd,"  Ohio  University  Head 
Coach  Danny  Nee  said.  "The  promoter  here 
should  get  a  raise." 

Ball  State's  Head  Coach  Al  Brown  said,  "Our 
home  fans  at  all  the  games  were  just  super. 
They  really  helped  us  a  lot." 

Although  the  team  was  unable  to  build  con- 
sistent wins  over  the  course  of  the  season, 
many  individuals  took  great  strides  in  their 
personal  careers. 

The  media's  coverage  turned  to  the  Red  and 
White  as  junior  forward  Dan  Palombezio, 
Michigan  City,  became  one  of  the  most  sought 
after  interviews  in  college  basketball.  His  early 
season  scoring  exploits  brought  the  Cardinals 
national  attention  and  Palombizio  a  half-time 
feature  during  the  nationally  televised 
Georgetown-St.  John's  game. 

At  season's  end  "Beez"  found  himself  third 
in  the  nation  in  scoring  and  a  member  of  the 
All-District  Four  team  and  an  All-MAC  selec- 
tion. 

However,  Palombizio  wasn't  the  only  Car- 
dinal setting  records.  Chris  Shelton,  Danville, 
111.,  sophomore,  set  a  Ball  State  record  by 
dishing  out  174  assists,  ranking  him  second  in 
the  MAC. 

Juniors  Mike  Chesser,  Noblesville,  and  Larry 
Jones,  Gary,  provided  the  team's  leadership. 

"They  were  men  in  every  sense  of  the  word," 
Coach  Brown  said.  The  two  were  named 
honorary  co-captians  for  their  efforts. 

For  demonstrating  the  most  hustle, 
teamwork,  loyalty  and  inspiration,  freshman 
guard  Derrick  Wesley,  South  Bend,  received 
the  Spark  Award.  Rick  Rowray,  Muncie  junior, 
received  the  academic  award  for  maintaining 
a  3.66  GPA  during  Winter  Quarter. 

Although  the  team  was  flooded  with  in- 
dividual accomplishments,  an  early  season  fall 
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Intimidation  is  practiced  by 
Derrick  Wesley,  South  Bend  freshman, 
on  0  Northern  Illinois  player.  Wesley 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Spark  Award. 


Caugtlt  behind  the  goal  All- 
fVIAC  candidate  Ken  Epperson,  Larry 
Jones,  Gary  junior,  and  Marx  Clark,  In- 
dianapolis sophomore,  apply 
pressure  on  the  Toledo  scoring 
leader. 


Wiping  the  opposition  became 
commonplace  for  the  fans  at  Univer- 
sity Gym,  as  they  would  barrage  the 
floor  with  toiletpoper  after  the  Cards 
initial  points. 
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Directing  traffic,  Larry  Reed,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
junior,  helps  lead  the  Cards  in  an  offensive  surge  in  the 
secorid  half  in  an  important  game  with  Miami  University. 
The  Cards  won  the  game  92-81  at  University  Gym. 


A  true  'full  house' 


to  1-4  proved  to  be  just  a  sample  of  the  in- 
consistencies which  would  plague  the  Cardinals 
throughout  the  year. 

Over  the  next  eight,  the  Cardinals  were  4-4, 
taking  both  the  wins  and  losses  in  sets  of  two. 
A  pattern  always  seemed  to  be  a  game  away. 

During  a  three-game  homestand  in  the  mid- 
dle of  January,  though,  the  Red  and  White  ap- 
peared to  have  found  the  winning  ingredients 
as  they  notched  victories  against  Kent  State, 
Eastern  Illinois  and  Western  Michigan  to  raise 
their  record  to  a  respectable  8-8  overall  and  4-2 
in  the  Mid-American  Conference. 

The  Western  Michigan  contest  seemed  to  be 
a  turning  point  as  Palombizio  exploded  for  33 
points  to  lead  the  Red  and  White  to  a  107-87  vic- 
tory. 

"That  was  one  of  our  best  performances  in  a 
conference  game  in  a  long  time,"  Brown  said. 

Unfortunately,  as  quick  as  the  wave  had  been 
established  and  ridden  to  victory,  the  tide  turn- 
ed again  and  the  Cardinals  lost  four  of  their 
next  five  games  to  drop  to  5-6  in  the  con- 
ference. Continuing  to  play  incosistently  left 
them  at  the  8-10  mark  in  the  MAC  holding  a 
sixth  place  finish  but  assured  of  an  opportunity 
at  tournament  play. 

Off  to  Toledo,  the  Cards  faced  Ohio's  third 
seeded  Rockets  who  had  won  over  80  percent  of 
their  home  games  in  the  last  five  seasons. 

At  halftime,  it  seemed  as  if  the  team  would 
add  to  its  impressive  home  court  record  as 
they  held  a  commanding  12-point  lead  over  the 
Red  and  White. 

Wesley,  apparently,  was  unaware  of  the  aura 
that  surrounded  Toledo  on  their  home  court.  He 
stormed  the  boards  in  the  second  half  hitting 
his  first  six  shots  to  pull  the  team  within  six. 
Chesser  and  Palombizio  took  over  from  there. 

With  twelve  seconds  remaining,  and  the 
score  67-66  in  favor  of  Ball  State,  Chesser  foiled 
the  Rockets'  hopes  of  a  last  second  shot  by 
making  a  steal.  With  four  seconds  remaining, 
he  calmly  stepped  to  the  line  and  hit  the  front 
end  of  a  one-and-one  to  make  the  final  68-66. 

However,  Cardinal  luck  ran  out  in  the  second 
round  while  Miami  of  Ohio  showed  the 
dominance  which  would  lead  them  to  an  NCAA 
final  tournament  bid.  The  Cards  lost  91-70. 

For  Coach  Brown  and  his  staff  it  was  a  year 
to  build  upon.  With  the  talent  of  Palombizio, 
Shelton  and  Wesley  returning,  University  Gym 
could  expect  to  be  smothered  in  toilet  paper 
again  as  the  Cards  wipe  the  slate  clean  and 
make  yet  another  attempt  at  a  winning 
season  =  by  Mark  Smith 


John  S.  merger 
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Northern  Indiana  scoring  duo  Dan  Palombizio, 
Michigan  City  junior,  and  Derricl<  Wesley,  South  Bend 
freshman,  await  one  of  several  interviews  that  followed 
home  games. 


n\,   n^  Dv 

asketball 


Won  13,  Lost  16 

BSU 

OPP 

Washington 

55 

66 

Wis.  Green  Bay 

75 

57 

New  Orleans 

70 

80 

Louisiana  Tech 

59 

73 

Indiana  State 

86 

91 

Georgia  State 

115 

58 

Rider 

85 

63 

Butler 

75 

88 

Central  Michigan 

75 

88 

Bowling  Green 

81 

67 

Eastern  Michigan 

81 

79 

Toledo 

67 

68 

Northern  Illinois 

71 

86 

Kent  State 

80 

74 

Eastern  Illinois 

74 

73 

Western  Michigan 

107 

87 

Miami  University 

89 

93 

Ohio  University 

58 

60 

Bowling  Green 

60 

59 

Eastern  Michigan 

80 

82 

Toledo 

56 

66 

Northern  Illinois 

82 

64 

Kent  State 

88 

99 

Western  Michigan 

77 

86 

Miami  University 

92 

81 

Ohio  University 

56 

64 

MAC  Tournament 

Central  Michigan 

93 

78 

Toledo 

68 

66 

Marc  D.  Pesetsky 
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"Reaching  out"  tor  a  rebound  Jon 
Luedke,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  sophomore,  exerts 
extra  effort  to  regain  control  of  the  boll  against 
three  Western  Michigan  defenders.  The  Cards 
"touched"  their  counterparts  for  a  107-87  win. 


Showing  their  support,  Cardinal  fans 
hoist  signs  af  a  Ball  State  home  game.  The 
team  felt  that  fan  support  was  influential  in  im- 
portant games  at  University  Gym. 
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When  Van  Palombizio  decided  to  roost  in 
Cardinal  country,  it  was  soon  apparent  to 
baslietball  fans  that. . . 


It  was 
the  ^ 

year  of-. 


Palombizio 


It's  not  often  that  a  first-year  team  member  can  step  in,  have  everything 
evolve  around  him,  get  the  most  press  attention  and  be  named  the  team's 
Most  Valuable  Player  at  the  end  of  the  season. 


But  this  man  was  hungry. 

"My  performance  this 
season  has  to  be  dedicated 
to  my  teammates,"  said 
Ball  State's  number  one 
basketball  star,  Dan 
Palombizio,  Michigan  Ci- 
ty junior.  "If  it  wasn't  for 
them,  I  couldn't  have  ac- 
complished what  I  have.  I 
played  two  years  at  Pur- 
due and  couldn't  ac- 
complish what  I  wanted." 

Stinging  opponents 
game  after  game,  Palom- 
bizio, known  simply  as 
"Beez,"  had  fans  and  the 
nation's  media  buzzing 
about  his  performances. 
Not  since  Ray  McCullum, 
a  Ball  State  basketball 
stunner  of  the  past,  had  a 
player  so  dominated  the 
Cardinal  team. 

In  high  school,  Palom- 
bizio was  coached  by  Bill 
Hahn,  now  Ball  State's 
assistant  coach.  In 
Michigan  City,  he  became 
the  first  player  in  Indiana 
history  to  be  named  to  the 
All-State  team  three  years 
in  a  row.  Not  even 
Hoosier  great  George 
McGinnis  can  match  that 
honor. 

Highly  recruited,  he 
took  his  sting  to  Purdue 
University  in  Lafayette 
hoping  to  find  success  in 
the  Big  Ten.  In  his  two 
years  with  the  Boiler- 
makers, Palombizio  saw 
action  in  59  of  the  team's 
60  games  but  averaged 
only  6.7  points  and  3.5  re- 
bounds per  performance 
as  a  sophomore. 


The  sting  was  missing 
and  Palombizio  didn't  like 
it. 

"It  was  the  two  most 
miserable  years  of  my 
life,"  he  said.  "I  couldn't 
even  crack  a  smile.  Coach 
Keady  told  me  I'd  never 
make  the  NBA.  That's 
why  I  feel  I  really  have 
something  to  prove. 
That's  why  I'll  always 
stay  hungry." 

It  was  through  endless 
hours  of  practice  that 
Palombizio  had  risen  to 
the  top  of  his  class.  He 
had  found  success  the  old- 
fashioned  way-through 
hard  work  and  dedication. 

He  led  the  team,  con- 
ference and  nation  in 
scoring  for  the  first  two 
and  a  half  months  of  the 
season.  His  court  exploits 
brought  about  the  atten- 
tion of  sportscasters  from 
the  ESPN  television  net- 
work and  other  national 
sports  media  and  made 
Uni'  ersity  Gym  a  regular 
hangout  for  local  Ball 
State  fans. 

During  the  nationally 
televised  match-up  bet- 
ween St.  John's  and 
Gerorgetown,  Palombizio 
was  the  half-time  feature. 

Throughout  the  con- 
ference he  was  often  the 
most  dominate  factor  af- 
fecting the  game  as  he 
finished  the  season 
leading  the  league  in  both 
scoring  and  rebounding. 

"We  tried  everything 
but  a  saddle  to  stop  him," 
said  Bowling  Green 
University  Head  Coach 


John  Weinert.  "And  that's 
what  you  need  when  you 
ride  a  horse." 

But  Palombizio  would 
be  the  last  person  to  con- 
sider himself  as  talented. 

"I'm  just  a  guy  with 
average  talent  who  works 
hard  and  gives  it  his  best 
everyday,"  he  said.  "I 
make  up  for  great  talent 
by  going  hard  at  basket- 
ball all  the  time." 

That  "hard"  style  of 
play  took  him  to  the  top 
as  he  was  named  All- 
MAC,  All-District  Four 
First  Team  and 
Honorable  Mention  Ail- 
American  by  both  United 
Press  International  and 
the  Associated  Press. 

"Dan's  got  the  potential 
for  greatness  because 
he's  hungry,"  said  Ball 
State's  Head  Coach  Al 
Brown. 

And  if  it's  left  to 
"Beez,"  it'll  stay  that 
way"  by  Mark  Smith 


a 

I'm  just  a 

guy  with 

average 

talent 

who  works 

hard  and 

gives  it 

his  best 

everyday. 

99 

--Palombizio 


Palombizio  impatiently  waits  to 
be  put  back  into  the  game 
following  a  short  breather. 
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PALOMBIZIO'S  1984-85  SEASON 
HONORS  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 

•  Ranked  third  in  the  nation  in  scoring  (Division  I) 

•  Ranl<ed  12th  in  the  nation  in  rebounding  (Division  i) 
•Ranked  first  In  the  Mid-American  Conference  in  scor- 
ing 

•Received   honorable  mention  on  the  Associated 
Press  Aii-America  team  in  1985 

•  Received  honorable  mention  on  the  United  Press  in- 
ternational Ail-America  team  in  1985 

•Named  to  the  Ail-District  Four  first  team  by  the  United 

States  Basketball  Writers  in  1985 
•Selected  to  the  All-MAC  first  team  in  1985 
•Selected  to  the  MAC  All-Tournament  team  in  1985 
•Selected  Most  Valuable  Player  in  the  Cardinal  Varsity 

Club  Classic  in  1984 
•Selected  to  the  All-Tournament  team  at  the  Sun  Met 

Classic  at  Fresno,  Calif.,  in  1984 

•  Had  the  third  highest  single-season  scoring  total  for 
all  games  in  MAC  history 

•Established    MAC    single-season    records   for   free 
throws  attempted  and  made  in  league  games 

•  Established  Ball  State  single-season  scoring  record 
•Scored  in  double  figures  in  all  29  Ball  State  games 

•  Led  Ball  State  in  rebounding  in  25  of  29  games 


John  S.  metzger 

Scoring  consistently  was  one  of 
Palombizio's  trademarks  as  he  led 
the  MAC  with  a  26.3  ppg.  and  rank- 
ed third  nationally  by  season's 
end. 


Dan's  Fans  show- 
ed their  support 
for  their  "Number 
1"  player  at  BSU 
home  games.  The 
loyalty  continued 
through  the 

season  despite 
the  Card's  final 
season  record  of 
13-16. 

Defense  was  the 
key  to  unlock 
doors  to  many  Car- 
dinal victories. 
Palombizio's 
tenacity  pays  off 
against  Bowling 
Green  as  the 
Card's  took  an  81- 
67  victory. 
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PumpiriQ  in  two  more  points, 
Haley  Cecil,  Indianapolis  frestimon, 
goes  for  a  jump  stiot  against  a  Toledo 
opponent.  The  Cards  defeated  ttie 
Rockets  75-40  In  University  Gym. 


John  S.  metzger 

Looking  tor  an  open  tiole, 
Brendo  Summers,  Covington 
junior,  searches  contently  for  an 
open  teammate  near  the  basket. 
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Won  7,  Lost  17             1 

BSU 

OPP 

Indiana 

45 

87 

Bradley 

53 

6B 

Evansville 

62 

58 

Depaul 

67 

76 

Indiana  State 

55 

63 

Marshall 

69 

84 

Eastern  Illinois 

59 

81 

Butler 

57 

48 

Purdue 

53 

75 

Central  Michigan 

55 

76 

Bowling  Green 

66 

61 

Eastern  Michigan 

61 

79 

Toledo 

75 

40 

Northern  Illinois 

61 

68 

Kent  State 

64 

69 

Miami 

50 

71 

Ohio 

72 

61 

Bowling  Green 

62 

69 

Eastern  Michigan 

56 

63 

Toledo 

75 

40 

Kent  State 

67 

68 

Western  Michigan 

79 

68 

Miami 

60 

62 

Northern  Illinois 

71 

89 

Ohio  University 

56 

80 

Central  Michigan 

73 

75 
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Optimism  burst  as 
scoring  goes  flat 

Ring  of  hope  turns  to  reign  of  dispoir 


Optimism  reigned  in  preseaon  play  as  the 
women's  baslcetball  team  held  their  expecta- 
tions high  and  hoped  for  improvement  on  the  4- 
21  disappointment  of  their  previous  year. 

With  five  starters  returning.  Head  Coach 
Karen  Fitzpatrick  sat  down  with  her  team  and 
shared  a  little  advice  from  Indiana  Pacer  Head 
Coach  George  Irvine  on  leadership. 

"Experience  will  help  a  great  deal,  and 
somebody  has  to  emerge  as  a  leader  when  the 
game  is  on  the  line." 

Lacking  dominatation  in  the  middle,  Fitz- 
patrick hoped  someone  would  fill  those  shoes 
early  in  the  season  and  prove  to  be  the  player 
to  go  to  when  the  game  was  on  the  line. 

As  play  progressed,  however,  that  player 
never  emerged  and  the  result  was  a  position  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  scoreboard  too  many 
times. 

Opening  with  a  87-45  loss  to  Indiana  Universi- 
ty, it  seemed  as  if  the  winter  storms  had 
already  hit  as  the  Cards  were  an  ice  cold  26 
percent  from  the  field. 

The  team  went  on  to  lose  eight  of  their  first 
10  games.  Excluding  the  Indiana  loss,  the  Red 
and  White  lost  by  an  average  of  16  points,  and 
as  the  winter  got  colder  the  Cardinal  shooting 
became  equally  frigid. 

As  a  team,  they  averaged  40  percent  from 
the  field  and  only  65  percent  from  the  charity 
stripe.  Such  statistics  left  them  at  a  disappoin- 
ting 6-21  overall  and  4-13  in  league  play.  But 
the  individual  exploits  of  seniors  Donna  Lamp- 
ing, Oldenburg,  and  Lisa  Hicks,  Brazil,  salvag- 
ed an  otherwise  long  winter  for  the  Cardinals. 

Capping  her  Ball  State  career.  Lamping  set 
the  school's  all-time  scoring  record  in  the  final 
game  of  the  season.  The  four-year  starter  also 
has  her  name  etched  in  the  record  books  in 
seven  other  categories  and  shares  the  honor  in 
two  others. 

"Not  only  has  she  been  an  outstanding 


basketball  player,  but  she's  excelled  in 
academics  as  well,"  Fitpatrick  said.  "She's  as 
concerned  about  school  as  she  is  about  play- 
ing." 

Her  success,  both  on  and  off  of  the  court, 
earned  Lamping  a  position  on  the  District  All- 
Academic  Team  for  the  third  consecutive  year 
and  a  place  on  the  second  team  Ail-American 
Academic  Squad  as  well. 

Lamping 's  only  senior  counterpart.  Hicks 
also  enjoyed  a  successful  season. 

"She  developed  consistency  and  was  a  very 
good  perimeter  shooter,"  Fitzpatrick  said. 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  Fitzpatrick,  also 


Sophomore  Sheri  Alex- 
ander, Rising  Sun,  and  a 
Butier  University  opponent 
fight  for  controi  of  a  re- 
bound. The  Cards  defeated 
the  Buiidogs  57-48. 


WOMEN  S  BASKETBALL-Front  row:  Head  Coach  Karen  Fitzpatrick,  Brenda  Summers, 
Nunu  Jolliff,  Tonia  Downing,  Kathy  Pack,  Julie  Ericksen,  Donna  Lamping,  Michelle  Lutz.  Bock 
Row:  Graduate  Assistant  Coach  Ada  Gee,  Lisa  Hicks,  Haley  Cecil,  Laura  PawloskI,  Sheri  Alex- 
ander, Emma  Jones,  Janice  Bierly,  Ruby  Jamison,  student  manager  Kathy  Hine. 
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In  a  close  game  with  Miami  University,  Haley  Cecil,  In- 
dianapolis frestiman.  stiouts  words  of  encouragement 
to  her  teammates.  Other  team  members  and  head 
coach  Karen  Fitzpatrick  look  on  as  the  Redskins 
defeated  the  Cards  62-60  in  University  Gym. 


Scoring  goes  flat 

continued 

head  coach  of  the  women's  field  hockey  team, 
stepped  down  from  her  post  expressing  her 
need  to  concentrate  on  just  one  sport. 

Her  successor  will  inherit  four  returning 
starters  from  which  could  be  built  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  the  future. 

Emma  Jones,  Gary  sophomore,  leads  the 
contingent  of  returners.  She  was  the  team's  se- 
cond leading  scorer  behind  Lamping  and  the 
only  other  Cardinal  to  average  in  double 
figures  for  the  season.  The  agressive  forward 
also  averaged  over  10  per  contest. 

Joining  Jones  will  be  juniors  Brenda  Sum- 
mers, Covington,  Nunu  Jolliff,  Brazil,  and 
Janice  Bierly,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

As  a  guard,  Summers  led  the  team  in 
freethrows  hitting.  Jolliff  started  four  of  the 
last  five  games  and  averaged  10  points  per 
outing.  Bierly,  will  return  as  a  regular  starter 
after  proving  she  has  the  means  to  score  with  a 
career  high  of  17  points  against  Western 
Michigan. 

The  already  solid  base  of  starting  players 
will  get  additional  support  from  Cecil  Haley, 
Indianapolis  sophomore,  and  Kathy  Pack, 
Marion  freshman. 

Despite  the  valuable  experience  the  team 
gained  during  its  1984-85  campaign,  holes  here 
and  there  played  a  major  part  in  the  teams 
dismal  season. 

Consistency  was  an  attribute  rarely  shared 
by  players  other  than  Lamping  and  Hicks  and 
recruiting  efforts  failed  to  produce  a  strong 
center,  a  must  amid  the  competitiveness  of  the 
Mid-American  conference. 

But  they  hope  to  smooth  over  the  rough  spots 
and  fill  in  the  holes.  Although  it  just  may  prove 
to  be  an  uphill  battle,  if  optimism  prevails,  the 
Cardinals  could  produce  the  right  kind  of  ar- 
tillery for  the  job.  =  by  Mark  Smith 


LOOklDQ  for  an  opening,  Janice  Bierly,  rviid- 
dletown,  Ohio,  sophomore,  searches  for  an  open  team- 
mate or  an  opening  that  she  could  take  on  her  own. 
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Gstting  a  quick  start,  Emma  Jones,  Gary 
sophomore,  takes  advantage  of  a  fast  break  against 
Western  Mictiigcn  in  University  Gym.  The  Broncos 
defeated  the  Cardinals  73-64. 
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Cagers  lack  consistency 
despite  performances 


Coeds  tumble  to  disappointing  fifth  place  finish 


John  S-  metzger 


Concentration  Is  very  Im- 
portant in  executing  a 
routine  on  ttte  balance 
beam. 


Breaking  all  the  records  and  finishing  at  11- 
5,  Ball  State  women  gymnasts  pulled  together 
as  a  tight-knit  team  to  have  one  of  the  finer 
seasons  of  the  year  for  Cardinal  athletes. 

Head  coach  Georgia  Nesladek  felt  that  her 
team  showed  signs  of  being  able  to  work  close- 
ly together  even  before  the  regular  season  got 
underway.  For  the  first  time  in  her  eight  years 
as  head  coach,  she  took  her  team  to  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  for  10  days  of  training. 

"I  felt  as  if  the  team  was  a  family," 
Nesladek  said.  "In  Florida,  they  really  pulled 
themselves  together." 

The  family  atmosphere  helped  as  the  Car- 
dinal women  set  a  new  team-high  record  of 
177.7  at  Indiana  University.  In  addition,  the 
Cardinals  broke  into  the  9.0  mark  every  meet. 

Leading  the  way.  Dawn  Helsten,  one  of  three 
seniors  on  the  squad,  set  new  school  records  in 
both  the  vault,  with  a  9.6,  and  in  all-around  per- 
formance with  a  36.30.  The  Addison,  111.,  native 
also  earned  herself  All-Conference  honors  at 
the  Mid-American  Conference  meet. 

Freshmen  Theresa  Dalton,  Greenwood,  and 
Joni  Trimble,  Elwood,  proved  to  be  "excellent" 
performers,  according  to  Nesladek. 

Dalton,  who  was  recruited  on  scholarship,  set 
new  records  on  the  uneven  bars  with  a  9.25 
mark  and  in  the  floor  exercise  with  9.45.  Trim- 
ble, who  was  a  walk-on,  set  a  record  on  the 


balance  beam  with  a  9.05. 

Seniors  Stephanie  Tirman,  Mishawaka,  and 
team  captain  Jackie  Renshaw,  Kokomo,  each 
had  a  good  year,  according  to  Nesladek.  Tir- 
man, who  began  the  season  in  ill  health,  was 
soon  doing  well  again  in  the  all-around  event 
and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  team  leaders. 

Junior  Lisa  Ulsaver,  Crystal  Lake,  111.,  per- 
formed in  the  all-around  and  according  to 
Nesladek,  "was  a  good  stable  gymnast." 

With  such  consistent  high-caliber  ability, 
Nesladek  said  that  deciding  on  a  lineup  was  the 
toughest  thing  to  do. 

"We  had  so  many  good  people,"  she  said. 

While  the  team  did  well  in  dual  meets,  it 
seemed  to  falter  somewhat  during  bigger  com- 
petitions. Predicted  by  many  to  finish  first  in 
the  MAC  tournament,  the  team  wound  up  a 
disappointing  fifth. 

Despite  the  MAC  setback,  a  strong  team  with 
an  abundance  of  potential  will  be  returning 
next  year. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  Nesladek  said, 
"And  they're  going  to  fly. "= by  Scott  Iseminger 
and  Mark  Smith 


Up,  up,  and  away  flies  Junior  Ulsaver,  Crystal  Lake, 
.,  on  the  balance  beam  as  her  teammates  look  on. 


GYMNASTICS.  Front  Row:  Student  Assistant  Coach  Jim  Whitney,  Lynn  Fredlne,  Susan 
Staley,  Joni  Trimble,  Patti  Chapman,  Dawn  Helsten,  Heidi  Anhoeuser,  Diane  Voglewede, 
Coach  Georgia  Nesladek.  Back  Row:  Student  Manager  Chris  lams,  Chris  Wallace,  Dawn 
Jones,  Pom  Pickett,  Stephanie  Tirman,  Jackie  Renshaw,  Lisa  Ulsaver,  Student  Assistant  Coach 
Karen  Gettinger,  Theresa  Dalton. 
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G 


ymnastics 


Won  11. 

Lost  5 

Western  Michigan 

164.30  167.10 

Auburn 

164.30  164.45 

Ill.-Chicago 

171.20   166.65 

Eastern  Michigan 

168.45  159.70 

Valparaiso 

169.20  132.50 

Miami  U. 

169.20  90.45 

Bowiing  Green 

169.30   171.85 

Northern  Illinois 

169.30  174.70 

Iowa  State 

169.30  166.00 

Central  Michigan 

172.70   167.45 

Indiana 

177.7     177.10 

Kent  State 

170.80  174.85 

Clarion 

170.80  169.55 

Western  Michigan 

174.05  171.60 

MAC  Championships 

5th  of  7 

Rocky  RothrocK 


Freshman  meresa  Oalton,  Green- 
wood, shows  the  form  that  earned  her  a 
new  record  on  the  uneven  bars. 


Trembling  Jonl  Trlmble,  a  freshman 
wall<-on  from  Elwood,  shows  her  anticipa- 
tion of  her  record  breaking  9.05  score  on 
the  balance  beam. 


Mare  D.  Pesetsky 
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Inexperience 
adds  to  worries 


Running  becomes  a  difficult  tasic 


c 


ross  country 


^Mvm^jimr/ 

^^B 

Miami 
Ball  State 

15 
50 

Louisville 
Ball  State 

41 
19 

Ohio  State 
Ball  State 

15 
50 

Cincinnati 
Boll  State 

22 
39 

Bowling  Green 
Ball  State 

15 
50 

Anderson 
Boll  State 

16 
43 

Notre  Dame  Inv.          14th  of  27  1 

Toledo 
Ball  State 

38 
23 

Indiana  Intercollegiate 

7th  of 
23 

Eastern  Michigan 
Ball  State 

15 
50 

MAC  Championships 

8th  of  8 

When  the  men's  cross  country  team  opened 
camp  for  the  '84  season,  they  did  so  without  a 
head  coach  or  experienced  runners. 

Coming  to  the  rescue,  former  coach  Jerry 
Rushton  stepped  in.  But  even  a  familiar, 
reliable  face  at  the  helm  couldn't  outshine  the 
lack  of  experience  that  loomed  over  the  dismal 
2-6  record  of  the  freshman-dominated  team. 

Although  Rushton  used  the  youth  of  the  en- 
tire team  to  its  advantage,  three  rookies  ran  to 
the  head  of  the  pack. 

Freshmen  Mike  Settle,  Columbus,  Ron  Sharp, 
Hartford  City,  and  Bobby  Bragg,  Upland,  gain- 
ed valuable  experience  in  their  initial  season 
and  drew  nothing  but  praise  from  their  coach. 

"I  thought  Settle  ran  well  all  season," 
Rushton  said.  "Sharp  had  a  viral  infection,  but 
finally  came  out  doing  real  well.  Considering 
that  it  usually  takes  freshmen  at  least  a  year  to 
get  squared  away,  I  thought  our  guys  matured 
quickly  and  showed  a  lot  of  promise." 

But  the  team  wasn't  without  its  battles.  Bet- 
ween Hartsville  sophomore  Todd  Meier's  bout 
with  mononucleosis  and  Bragg 's  season- 
shortening  apendectomy,  seniors  Bobby 
Reveal,  Anderson,  and  Mark  Randolph, 
Midland,  Mich.,  both  spent  some  time  com- 
bating body  sprains,  strains  and  bruises. 

The  problems  didn't  end  there. 


The  team  came  up  against  the  season's  big- 
gest hurdle  when  University  President  John 
Worthen  came  out  in  favor  of  slicing  men's  and 
women's  cross-country  from  Ball  State's 
athletic  budget.  Despite  the  pressure,  Rushton 
said  his  team  was  virtually  unaffected  by  the 
news  until  the  conference  championship  race. 

"We  had  trained  hard  and  competed  well  all 
year,"  Rushton  said.  "I  was  disappointed  with 
our  finish  in  the  conference  but  the  fact  that 
the  University  was  thinking  about  dropping  the 
program  affected  our  performance  mentally." 

However,  after  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
campus  community's  feeling  toward  cutting 
the  program  and  thoroughly  assessing  the  fin- 
ancial side  of  the  situation.  President  Worthen 
not  only  spared  it  the  axe,  but  also  decided  to 
reinstate  indoor  track  as  a  varsity  sport. 

Rushton  saw  the  decision  as  an  asset  to  team 
recruitment  and  a  great  help  to  each  runner's 
overall  performance. 

"Athletes  will  want  to  come  to  Ball  State 
because  they  can  see  that  the  athletic  depart- 
ment is  willing  to  invest  in  making  good  pro- 
grams even  better,"  he  said. 

Although  Ball  State  lost  its  first  dual  meet  of 
the  season  to  Miami  of  Ohio,  they  were  led  by 
sophomore  letterman  Dan  Mulvihill,  Portage, 
to  a  41-19  victory  over  the  University  of 
Louisville  in  their  second  contest. 

But  a  third  place  finish  in  a  triangular  meet 
against  Ohio  State  and  University  of  Cincinnati 
lowered  their  hopes  of  any  conference  ribbons. 
To  add  salt  to  the  wounds,  dismal  drubbings  at 
the  hands  of  Bowling  Green  and  Anderson  Col- 
lege followed. 

Against  a  field  of  tough  teams,  including 
conference  rival  Toledo,  the  Red  and  White  not 
only  gave  a  strong  showing  but  earned  the 
respect  of  several  of  their  MAC  opponents. 
When  the  dust  cleared,  Rushton's  harriers  had 
finished  14th  in  a  field  of  27  teams. 

Even  injury  couldn't  stand  in  the  way.  With 
many  runners  out  of  commission  just  before 
the  Indiana  Intercollegiate  meet,  the  remain- 
ing few  refused  to  let  their  success  die  and 
buckled  down  to  pull  a  seventh  place  finish  out 
of  the  23-squad  meet. 

"It  was  different  from  high  school,"  Settle 
said,,  "but  it  was  fun.  We  had  our  problems  and 
we  were  young,  but  there  wasn't  any 
pressure." 

Although  the  stats  spelled  out  a  far  from  in- 
credible season,  they  were  evident  of  the  ef- 
forts necessary  to  adjust  to  a  new  style  of 
coaching,  even  if  that  style  had  mentored  Ball 
State  men's  cross  country  in  the  past. 

But  when  the  intended  coach  took  a  coaching 
offer  from  the  Naval  Academy,  team  members 
had  to  approach  the  season  with  what  they  had. 

For  them,  that  was  accomplishment 
enough. =67  Jim  Rhodes 


MEN'S  CROSS  COUNTRTY-  Front  row:  Dan 
Mulvihill,  Michael  Stahley,  Bobby  Reveal,  Mark  Ran- 
dolph, Dave  Valentine,  and  David  Goodson.  Back 
row:  Coach  Jerry  Rushton,  Mike  Settle,  Eugene  Smith, 
Todd  Pteffer,  Ron  Sharp  and  Student  Manager  Larry 
Leonhardt. 
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John  S.  metzger 

Columbus  freshman  Mike  Set- 
tle strides  alone  to  a  seventh!  place 
finish:  in  Cardinals  loss  to  Bowling 
Green  and  Anderson.  In  his  initial 
year,  Settle  was  consistently  Ball 
State's  No.  2  runner.  The  team's 
young  blood  wasn't  enough  to  com- 
bat their  competitive  schedule  as 
they  finished  2-5. 


Brad  Sauter 

MJShaWaka  junior  rvllchael  Stohly  runs  alone 
to  a  19th  place  finish  in  the  Cardinals  meet  against 
Anderson  and  Bowling  Green.  It  was  a  long,  lonely 
road  for  the  Ball  State  runners  as  victories  were  few 
and  obstacles  seemed  to  abound  from  everywhere. 

Boll  State's  Dan  (Vlulvihill  gets  out  to  a  quick  start 
in  the  Cardinals  home  meet  with  Bowling  Green  and 
Anderson.  The  Portage  sophomore  finished  first  for 
the  Cardinals  and  eighth  overall  as  the  red  and 
white  finished  last  in  the  triangular  meet. 
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Inaugurating   both  a 

new  course,  season  and  invita- 
tional the  Cardinals  got  off  to  a 
quick  start.  The  lady  harriers 
won  the  first  ever  Ball  State  In- 
vitational to  begin  their  season 
by  out-running  Eastern  Illinois, 
Indiana  State,  and  tviiami  of 
Ohio. 


c 


ross  country 


Won  2,  Lost  2 


Ball  state  Invitational 

Illinois  State  Invitational 

Ball  State 

Southern  Illinois 

Ohio  University 

Ball  State 

Bowling  Green 

Ball  State 

Michigan  State 

Invitational 

Indiana 

Intercollegiate 

Ball  State 

Ohio  University 

MAC  Championships 

NCAA  District  Four  Meet 
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Traffic  came  to  a  halt  as 
the  runners  headed  across 
McKinley  Avenue  during  a 
women's  cross  country  meet 
On'the  outside.  Lee  Ann  Case 
began  her  move  past  three 
rivals  from  Eastern  Illinois 
University. 

In  her  first  ever  college 
meet,  Melissa  Scott  easily 
defeated  the  rest  of  the  four- 
team  field.  The  lady  Cardinals 
won  the  Boll  State  Invitational 
outdistancing  Miami  by  one- 
point. 
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Dreams  await 
at  finish  line 


Runners  take  three  steps  for^vard 


Marc  D.  Pesetsky 


Crossing  the  finish  line  bacl(  to 
boclc,  LeeAnn  Cose  and  Chris 
Jensen  pieced  eighth  and 
ninth  respectively  In  the  Car- 
dinal Invitational. 


The  plaque  above  Pat  Wagner's  desk  read, 
"Follow  your  dreams,  for  as  you  dream  so 
you  will  become." 

It  was  a  motto  that  held  true  for  all  Ball 
State  athletes,  but  for  the  women's  cross 
country  team  and  its  coach,  it  held  a  special 
meaning.  The  writing  on  the  wall  represented 
a  testimony  to  the  growth  and  improvement 
that  had  made  them  serious  competitors. 

When  Wagner  came  to  Ball  State  in  1984, 
she  had  a  three-step  program  that  she  hoped 
would  take  the  team  where  it  wanted  to  go. 

The  1983  campaign  showed  a  need  for  the 
rebuilding  phase  of  her  plan  as  the  runners 
tallied  a  bleak  2-5  record  in  dual  meets. 
Undaunted,  Wagner  put  the  year's  criticism 
behind  her  and  hoped  for  better  things  to 
come  —  and  they  did. 

"Last  year  was  a  matter  of  building  a  base 
and  getting  to  know  the  team,"  Wagner  said. 
"They  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  over  the 
summer  and  returned  in  good  shape  and  with 
a  better  attitude." 

Given  the  personal  goal  of  40  miles  each 
week  of  the  summer,  the  athletes  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  make  hard  work  pay  off. 
With  a  brutal  summer  shape-up  program 
behind  them,  the  women  entered  their  first 
meet  eager  to  put  step  two  of  the  coach's 
program  into  full  swing. 
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To  make  becoming  competitive  a  reality, 
Wagner  had  lettermen  juniors  Joann 
DiMonte,  New  Lenox,  111.;  Lee  Ann  Case, 
Indianapolis,  and  Chris  Jensen,  Portage, 
along  with  two  recruits,  step  in.  Freshmen 
Laura  Didion,  Fort  Wayne,  who  won  the  1984 
Indiana  State  meet,  and  Melissa  Scott, 
Lafayette,  who  grabbed  eighth  place  in  the 
same  race,  were  welcome  additions  that 
rounded  out  the  roster. 

"Melissa  brought  to  the  team  a  real 
intensity  and  Laura  had  a  wonderful  winning 
attitude,"  Wagner  said. 

The  freshman  duo  made  their  presence 
known  immediately.  Led  by  Scott's  blue- 
ribbon  finish,  all  of  the  women  placed  in  the 
top  20  of  the  inaugural  Ball  State  Women's 
Cross  Country  Invitational,  making  it  their 
first  invitational  victory. 

"It  was  the  most  important  race  of  the 
season  for  them,"  Wagner  said.  "They  had 
never  experienced  winning  an  invitational 
before.  I  didn't  have  to  motivate  them  any 
longer  —  success  did." 

The  motivation  lasted  the  entire  season 
and  success  became  no  stranger  to  the  team 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  as  the  women 
finished  2-2  in  dual  meets  and  an  impressive 
fourth  in  the  MAC. 

"Two  days  before  the  MAC  title  race,  the 
team  found  out  that  the  program  might  not 
be  around  another  year,"  Wagner  added. 
"Considering  the  pressure  they  were  feeling,  I 
was  proud  of  their  efforts." 

Despite  adversity,  the  harriers  faced  the 
challenge  and  rose  as  true  competitors. 
Pacing  the  Red  and  White  to  their  best 
finish  in  several  years  was  veteran  DiMonte 
in  14th  place.  Hot  on  DiMonte's  trail  was 
Scott,  who  dashed  in  at  15th  and  Didion  in 
22nd. 

The  women  then  journeyed  to  Champaign, 
111.,  for  the  NCAA  District  Four  Meet.  Once 
again,  Scott,  DiMonte  and  Didion  were  out  in 
front  as  the  Cardinals  placed  ninth  out  of  20 
teams.  The  finish,  although  it  failed  to  draw 
national  attention  for  the  women,  was 
nevertheless  a  victory  for  Wagner  and  her 
harriers. 

With  the  first  two  steps  of  the  rebuilding 
program  out  of  the  way  and  the  sport  spared 
by  the  University  guillotine,  Wagner  and  her 
team  planned  to  run  toward  1985  with  a  full 
head  of  steam. 

Wagner's  only  remaining  goal  was  to  take 
the  team  to  a  level  of  competition  where  they 
could  win  and  win  consistently.  She  bowled 
her  first  two  steps  over  with  little  trouble. 

There  was  little  doubt  that  step  three 
would  be  any  different.  =  by  Mark  Smith 

WOMEN'S  CROSS  COUNTRY-Front  row: 

Mary  Ann  Davey,  Laura  Didion,  Melissa  Scott,  Ctiris 
Jensen,  Lee  Ann  Case,  Kattileen  Ross,  Lisa  Johnson. 
Back  row:  Graduate  Assistant  Greg  Harger,  Coach 
Pat  Wagner,  Chris  Melton,  Linda  Taillon,  Carlo 
Chamberlin,  Sherri  Bradden,  Joann  DiMonte,  student 
trainer  Joanne  Winters. 
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Burrrrr.  Freshman  Fritz  Noble,  Muncie,  checks 
out  the  water  before  diving  in. 

TnSrS  was  plenty  to  smile  about  after  most 
Cardinal  meets  as  the  men's  team  went  on  to  its 
most  successful  dual  meet  season  ever.  The  team 
topped  the  year  at  6-2. 
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MEN  S  SWIMMING.  First  Row:  Greg  Warren,  Dove  Thomas,  Wade  McElderry,  John 
Atkins,  Eric  Wendorf,  Vince  Von  Der  Vellen.  Second  Row:  Head  Coach  Bob  Thomas,  Steve 
Morrison,  Sean  Crowley,  Rernie  Pesut.  Jim  Athey,  Tom  Shaver,  Todd  Bate,  Eric  VonKeudell, 
Assistant  Coach  Jay  EttI,  Kevin  Kelley,  Student  Manager  Vicki  Boumer.  Third  Row:  Student 
Manager  Carolyn  Kramer,  Winand  Willigers,  Steve  Lucas,  Mike  Dusza,  Eric  Brown,  Tom  Lane, 
Jim  Smith,  Sean  Campbell,  Fritz  Noble,  Student  Manager  Becky  Smith. 
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Cards  float  to  6-2 


17  of  18  advance  to  MAC  finals 


Quality  dominated  Cardinal  practices  as  the 
men's  swim  team  experimented  with  a  shorter, 
more  intense  practice  session.  Big  dividends 
followed  the  change  when  the  Cardinals  swam 
to  their  most  successful  season  ever  with  a  6-2 
dual  meet  record  and  a  third  place  finish  in  the 
Mid-American  Conference  Meet. 

"We  took  a  big  chance  by  experimenting 
with  new  training  techniques,"  said  co-captain 
John  Atkins,  Hobart  senior.  "We  made  morn- 
ing practices  an  option  and  worked  with  Dr. 
David  Costill  in  the  Human  Performance  Lab. 
It  all  paid  off." 

The  new  methods  served  their  purpose  as  17 
of  Ball  State's  18  swimmers  advanced  to  the 
finals  of  the  MAC  meet. 

We  acheived  what 
we  set  out  to  do,"  said 
Head  Coach  Bob  Thomas 
"We  ended  up  sur 


prising  a  lot  of  other 
competitors." 
Leading  the  Cardinals, 
as  he  has  in  the  past 
four  years,  Atkins  placed  first  in  the  200-yard 
breaststroke,  establishing  a  new  Ball  State 
record  with  a  2:07.43  mark  on  the  clock.  He 
followed  with  a  second  place  finish  in  the  100- 
yard  breaststroke  to  mark  the  end  of  a  brilliant 
swimming  career,  which  saw  him  named  the 
Cardinals  top  performer  three  out  of  four 
years. 

Freshman  Winand  Willigers,  Esyden, 
Holland,  also  captured  a  first-place  title  by 
winning  the  200-yard  individual  medley  in 
1:52.76,  also  a  new  Ball  State  record. 

"We  only  lost  two  dual-meets  and  that  was  to 
Eastern  Michigan  and  Miami,  the  only  two 
teams  that  placed  above  us  at  the  MAC,"  said 
swimmer  Bernie  Pesut,  Martinsville  junior. 
"Our  strong  dual  meet  season  carried  over  for 
the  big  meet.  The  biggest  thing  we  ac- 
complished was  all  the  respect  we  gained  for 


the  swimming  program  here  at  Ball  State." 

The  three  relay  teams,  which  proved  strong 
all  season,  also  chalked  up  valuable  points  dur- 
ing the  MAC  meet.  One  placed  second  and  two 
placed  third. 

The  400-yard  freestyle  relay  team  of  Eric 
VonKeudell,  Northbrook  freshman,  Jim  Athey, 
South  Bend  junior,  Pesut  and  Willigers  swam 
to  a  second  place  finish  in  3:05.24  adding  a 
boost  for  the  Cardinals  since  relays  are  worth 
twice  as  many  points  as  other  events. 

Personal  victories  overwhelmed  the  team  as 
well.  After  having  to  sit  out  most  of  the  season 
recovering  from  shoulder  surgery,  Jeff  Grab- 
man,  Flora  sophomore,  returned  with  two 
»,  v^  ^  ^^ .  ^ . ,    weeks  left  in  the  season  and 
^^HMH^  '-c    was  a  big  surprise  in  the 
~  ~-^-?^-§-c5:>i    conference  meet.  He  finished 
third  in  the  50-yard  freestyle 
and  ninth  in  the  100-yard 
freestyle.  "We  enjoyed  the 
most  successful  season  in  the 
history  of  Ball  State,"  said 
co-captain  Wade 
McElderry,  Lima,  Ohio,  senior.  "Everything 
just  fell  into  place.  Our  times  kept  dropping." 

Depth  was  one  of  the  Cardinals'  biggest 
assets  with  Atkins,  McElderry;  juniors  Dave 
Thomas,  Plymouth,  Eric  Wendorf,  Westville, 
and  Greg  Warren,  Columbus;  sophomores  Tom 
Shaver,  Bedford,  and  Sean  Crowley,  Fort 
Wayne,  and  freshmen  standouts  Willigers  and 
Todd  Bate,  Bluffton,  leading  the  team  . 

"The  only  way  we  could  have  done  any  better 
was  if  we  would  have  won  two  more  dual- 
meets,"  Coach  Thomas  said.  "Everyone  shared 
an  even  role.  Many  of  them  scored  at  the  final 
meet  and  everyone  came  through." 

Taking  a  gamble,  the  team  was  able  to  prove 
that  quality  is  more  important  than  quantity 
and  that  diving  head-first  into  building  en- 
durance was,  indeed,  a  stroke  of  genius.  =  ^7 
Lori  Dobis 
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Head  Coach  Bob  Thomas 

motions  the  breast  stroke  to 

a  Cardinal  swimmer. 
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Quick  jumps  could  prove  helpful  to  a  team,  but 
false  starts  like  ttiis  one  can  also  tiurt  team  morale. 


John  S    metzger 

Even  poolslde  cheering 

couldnt  curt)  the  Lady  Cords 

seventh  place  MAC  finish. 
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MAC  Championships 

7th  of  7 

Waters  turn  rocky 
after  quick  start 


MAC  finish  finds  coeds  in  deep  ^vater 


starting  out  of  the  blocks  quickly,  the 
women's  swim  team  began  their  season  with  a 
5-0  dual  meet  record.  However,  the  success  was 
short  lived  as  the  Red  and  White  dropped  four 
of  their  last  five,  in  addition  to  finishing  last  in 
the  Mid-American  Conference. 

The  almost  traditional  excellent  dual  meet 
start  again  proved  inaccurate  in  judging  the 
team  as  they  lacked  the  strength  to  be  a  force 
in  the  championship  meets. 

"We  had  more  of  a  dual  meet  team  because 
we  did  well  in  those  meets,"  said  Head  Coach 
Laura  Siebold-Caudill.  "In  the  championship 
meets  we  didn't  have  enough  swimmers  plac- 
ing in  the  top  six." 

While  the  Cardinal  team  totals  didn't  add  up 
to  victories  in  the  big  meets,  many  individuals 
found  personal  success  as  three  new  school 
records  were  set  during  the  season. 

Two  of  the  records  were  set  by  freshmen, 
which  accounts  for  the  team's  optimistic 
outlook  for  the  future. 

Freshnrfen  Kathy  Lekovich,  Indianapolis,  and 
Rebecca  Koester,  Coldwater,  Ohio,  bettered  the 
100-  and  200-yard  breaststroke  records.  Amy 
Demasi,  Michigan  City  senior,  capped  her 
career  by  engraving  her  name  in  the  record 
books  for  the  1650-meter  freestyle  event. 


In  Febuary,  it  was  questionable  if  Demasi 
would  be  able  to  compete  in  the  MAC  due  to  a 
severe  cut  on  her  shin  which  she  suffered  in  a 
snowmobiling  accident.  Siebold-Caudill  said  the 
injury  really  affected  Demasi  in  the  champion- 
ship meet,  though  she  still  did  well. 

Diving  proved  to  be  a  strong  point  for  the 
Red  and  White  as  Susan  Allen,  Franklin 
freshman,  and  Suzanne  Wilson,  Indianapolis 
sophomore,  were  a  strong  one-two  punch  in 
many  dual  meets. 

Allen  finished  17th  and  20th  in  the  one-meter 
and  three-meter  diving  events,  respectively,  at 
the  NCAA  Regional  IV  Diving  Championships. 
Siebold-Caudill  thought  Allen  was  a  diver  with 
unlimited  potential  who  was  fully  capable  of 
competing  in  the  NCAA  Nationals  next  year. 

Another  team  asset  was  a  Christmas  training 
trip  to  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.  The  Cards  spent  12 
days  working  on  and  polishing  up  their  skills 
and  were  able  to  see  many  of  the  other  MAC 
teams  perform  as  well. 

But  through  the  eyes  of  optimism,  the  women 
swimmers  saw  more  than  just  the  competition. 
With  the  success  of  the  1985  season  and  at  least 
three  team  members  returning,  the  Cardinals 
couldjook  forward  to  making  a  big  splash  into 
1986.  =  6/  Kim  Simpson 
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WOMEN'S  SWIMMING.  First  Row:  Sandl  Toye,  Virginia  Libl<a,  Gale  Coltrain,  Shelly  Souder, 
Janet  VanEmon,  Amy  DeMasi,  Carolyn  McKeever.  Second  Row:  Student  Manager  Cyndi 
Grossman,  Student  Manager  Angle  Baranski,  Lisa  Hanlon,  Anne  Rekeweg,  Janice  Adamson,  Shel- 
ly Gerbers,  Suzanne  Wilson,  Grace  Reid,  Sara  Gerth,  Head  Coach  Laura  Seibold-Caudill.  Third 
Row:  Student  Manager  Dianne  Dayton,  Linda  Taillon,  Judy  Scher,  Cheryl  Conner,  Kathy  Lekovich, 
Rebecca  Koester,  Abby  Stahl,  Susan  Allen,  Assistant  Coach  Mary  Beth  Vidimos. 


Look  out  below!  Freshman  Shelly  Gerbers,  Yoder, 
Ind.,  flies  over  her  teammate  as  she  takes  off  for  the  se- 
cond leg  of  a  relay. 
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Netters  hold  ace 
to  defend  MAC  title 

21  ^vins  provide  'record'  year 


A  tough  first  serve  was  an  ad- 
vantage ttiat  John  Mermer, 
Perrysburg,  Ohio,  junior  held 
over  his  opponents. 


iM  <T-ji^f  ,^, 


Aces  were  the  card  in  hand  for  the  men's  ten- 
nis team  for  the  second  year  in  a  row.  A  royal 
straight  couldn't  have  been  any  more  dominate 
than  the  Cardinals  8-0  record  in  the  Mid- 
American Conference  as  they  defended  their 
league  crown. 

During  the  regular  season  the  team  ac- 
cumulated a  21-4  record  to  post  the  best  slate  in 
Ball  State  history. 

Leading  the  netters  were  senior  co-captains 
Tom  Coulton,  Bay  Village,  Ohio,  senior,  and 
John  Mermer,  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  junior.  Early 
in  the  year  Head  Coach  Bill  Richards  said,  "A 
lot  of  our  success  depends  on  the  leadership  of 
our  seniors." 

Realizing  the  importance  of  their  role, 
Coulton  and  Mermer,  both  four-year  letter  win- 
ners for  the  Cardinals,  quickly  established 
themselves.  Coulton  held  down  the  number  one 
singles  spot  while  Mermer  played  at  number 
two.  Additionally,  the  tandem  paired  as  the 
number  one  doubles  team. 


MEN  S  TENNIS-Front  Row:  Tom  Coulton,  John  Mermer,  Mike  Smith,  Brian  Knoderer,  Tim 
Smith.  Back  Row:  Assistant  Coach  Mark  Woldmoe,  Eric  Nixon,  Eric  Nixon,  Todd  Hershey,  Gene 
Orlando,  Marty  Reist,  Head  Coach  Bill  Richards. 


Coulton  capped  his  career  with  a  19-7  record 
in  singles  and  16-9  in  doubles.  Mermer  finished 
with  a  12-14  slate  in  singles  along  with  the  i 

doubles  record  the  two  shared. 

But  more  than  anything,  it  was  the  leader- 
ship and  stability  which  the  older  players  con- 
tributed that  helped  mold  the  team  into  a  win- 
ner. With  a  relatively  young  team,  all  of  the 
other  eight  slots  were  filled  by  freshman  and 
sophomores. 

"It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  try  and  improve 
upon  an  undefeated  conference  season," 
Richards  said  the  team's  1984  success. 
"Coulton  and  Mermer  need  to  have  their  best 
years  as  players  for  us  and  help  the  newcomers 
to  improve  throughout  the  season." 

The  play  of  the  youngsters  appeared  to  need 
little  improvement  as  they  stepped  right  in  and 
dominated  their  respective  postions. 

Playing  in  the  number  three  spot,  Gene 
Orlando,  Cincinnati  sophomore,  earned  a  21-5 
mark  in  singles  competition.  In  regular  con- 
ference play  Orlando  finished  7-1. 

From  there,  the  freshman  took  over  on  the 
lower  ranks. 

"The  three  freshman  are  quality  tennis 
players  that  came  from  quality  programs," 
Richards  said. 

Leading  the  three  freshman,  Marty  Reist, 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  was  quick  to  prove  his  worth 
finishing  8-0  in  the  number  four  singles  spot  in 
the  confeence  and  21-5  overall.  Eric  Nixon, 
Bloomington,  111.,  finished  18-8  on  the  season  in 
the  number  five  spot  while  Todd  Hershey, 
Naperville,  111.,  proved  quality  went  all  the  way 
through  the  Cardinals'  singles  ranks  by  amass- 
ing a  21-5  record. 

Despite  singles  play  quality,  the  backbone  of 
this  team  was  competitive  doubles  play. 

In  the  number  three  slot,  Hershey  and  Nixon 
finished  the  season  undefeated  at  23-0  with  a 
perfect  8-0  slate  in  the  conference. 

The  number  two  team  of  Reist  and  Orlando 
finished  21-2  on  the  season  and  7-1  against 
league  foes. 

And  with  Orlando,  Reist,  Nixon  and  Hershey 
all  returning  for  the  1985-86  season,  Richards 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  few  aces  up  his  sleeve 
for  future  competitors.  =  6j  Afar/r  Smith 
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Won  21,  Lost  4 
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St.  Leo 

8             1 

Webber 

9            O 

Central  Florida 

8             1 

Rollins 

6             3 

South  Florida 

3             i 

Furman 

5             4 

Notre  Dome 

8             1 

Indiana 

4          e 

St.  Louis 

9            O 

Murray  State 

4             t 

Purdue 

8             1 

Norttiwestern 

5             ^ 

Cincinnati 

9            O 

Norttiern  Illinois 

5             4 

Toledo 

9            O 

Marion 

Forfeit 

Central  Mictiigon 

9           O 

Bowling  Green 

9            O 

Otiio  State 

4            5 

Western  Mictiigon 

5            4 

Depauw 

9            O 

Miami  U. 

5             4 

Ohiio  University 

5             4 

Indiana  State 

Forfeit 

Eastern  Michigan 

9            O 

MAC  Championships 

1st  of  9 

. 

DropShOtS  can  be  an 

offensive  weapon  to  use  to 
break  the  rhythm  of  a  baseline 
rally.  Gene  Orlando,  Cincinnati 
freshman,  uses  the  dropshot  to 
bring  his  Central  Michigan  op- 
ponent to  the  net. 

A  strong  follow-through  is  a 
must  to  have  an  effective 
backhand.  Senior  Tom 
Coulton,  Bay  Village,  Ohio, 
uses  his  two-handed 

backhand  to  hit  a  down-the- 
line  winner  past  his  opponent 
at  the  net. 
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Purdue 

1             8 

Evansville 

9            O 

Indiana  State 

3             6 

Middle  Tennessee 

2             7 

Louisville 

2             7 

Marshall 

6             3 

Eastern  Mictilgan 

2             7 

Ohiio  University 

2             7 

Miami  U. 

O            9 

Western  Mictilgan 

1             8 

Mlchilgan  State 

O            9 

Central  Mictilgan 

7             2 

Norttiern  Illinois 

2             7 

Toledo 

1             8 

Bowling  Green 

4             5 

MAC 

7th  of  9 

Eyeing  the  ban,  junior  Beth 
Nickels,  Louisville,  lashes  a 
forehand  down  the  line  to  her  op- 
ponent. Nickels  compiled  a  6-9 
singles  record. 


Concentration  is  an  im- 
portant concept  In  tennis. 
Freshman  Betsy  Blume,  Fort 
Wayne,  makes  contact  with  a 
backhand  cross  court  shot  In 
mind. 
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Promising  start  ends 
in  'faulty'  season 


Young  Cards  skid  to  3-14 


After  a  9-0  shutout  of  the  University  of 
Evansville  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  it  ap- 
peared that  Coach  Eloise  Wiertel's  tennis  corp 
was  headed  down  the  right  path.  However,  the 
Cardinals  took  a  sharp  turn  as  the  ball 
ultimately  lost  its  direction,  resulting  in  a 
"net"  loss  for  the  coeds. 

"We  often  played  'not  to  lose'  instead  of  play- 
ing to  win,"  the  seventh-year  coach  remarked. 
This  factor,  coupled  with  the  team's  youth, 
resulted  in  a  double  fault-as  the  Cards  skidded 
to  3-14  overall  and  1-7  in  the  Mid  American 
Conference. 

Senior  Liz  Studor,  Indianapolis,  headed  the 
list  of  four  returnees  to  captain  the  1985  squad. 
Other  "veteran"  Cardinals  included 
sophomores  Betsy  Blume,  Fort  Wayne,  Linda 
Hicks,  Casey,  111.,  and  Debbie  Sutor,  a  native  of 
Worthington,  Ohio. 

A  tandem  of  transfer  students  and  freshmen 
completed  the  roster  for  Wiertel.  Juniors  Beth 
Nickels  and  Julie  Mannies  brought  their  rac- 
quets from  Louisville  and  New  Mexico  State, 
respectively,  while  Holly  Mills,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
and  Yvonne  Wince,  Muncie,  stepped  onto  a  col- 
legiate court  for  the  first  time. 

After  a  string  of  five  consecutive  losses  to 
MAC  teams  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  the 
Cards  finally  managed  to  serve  a  loss  to  Cen- 
tral Michigan  to  salvage  a  win  in  the  con- 
ference. However,  after  the  win  the  Cardinals 
again  became  untracked,  losing  their  final 
three  matches  of  the  season  as  their  inex- 
perience showed  through.     The  MAC  Cham- 
pionships weren't  any  easier  on  the  laden  coeds 
as  they  finished  an  "unsurprising"  seventh- 
place  in  the  tourney.  Meanwhile,  Miami 
University  won  its  fifth  consecutive  women's  ti- 
tle, toppling  its  nearest  competitor.  Western 
Michigan,  by  10  points. 

Individual  accomplishments  were  additionaly 
marred  by  poor  records  as  Wiertel  failed  to 
coerce  any  player  to  adequately  step  into  any 
kind  of  a  leadership  role. 

Blume  anchored  the  Cards  in  the  number  one 


singles  position,  sporting  a  5-16  mark,  followed 
by  Sutor,  7-15  in  the  number  two  spot,  and 
Hicks,  who  led  the  netters  in  victories,  with  10 
in  the  number  three  spot,  despite  13  losses. 

Mannies,  Studor,  and  Nickels  filled  the  re- 
maining three  singles  spots,  finishing  8-13,  4- 
18,  and  6-9,  respectively. 

The  duo  of  Blume  and  Studor  teamed  for  a  4- 
12  mark  in  the  number  one  doubles  position, 
followed  by  Sutor  and  Hicks,  who  failed  to 
break  even,  9-14,  in  the  number  two  spot. 

Five  combinations  of  players  were  used  in 
the  number  three  position,  recording  an  overall 
10-19  mark,  as  Wiertel  struggled  to  find  a  winn- 
ing combination  for  the  Cards-something  that 
had  been  missing  all  season,    by  Mark  Huff- 
man 


Frustration  takes  over  as 

an  attempted  drop  volley  Is 

missed  during  a  close  tie 

breal(er  in  the  third  set. 


WOMEN  S  TENNIS-  Front  Row:  Julie  Mannies,  Betsy  Blume,  Betti  Nickels,  Debbie  Sutor, 
Cathy  Terrell.  Back  Row:  Coach  Eloise  Wiertel,  Liz  Studor,  Amy  Pike,  Holly  Mills,  Yvonne  Wince, 
Linda  Hicks,  graduate  assistant  coach  Betsy  Read. 
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Team  hurdles  red  tape; 
manages  to  keep  pace 


Athletic  Committee  shows  support  for  troclc 


Hurdling  toward  a  win,  John 

Schmitz,  Indianapolis  senior, 

pushes  for  the  finish  line.  He 

placed  In  the  top  10  for  points 

scored  for  the  Cords. 


The  Ball  State  men's  track  team  knew  vic- 
tory before  the  athletes  even  ran  onto  the 
asphalt  for  their  first  meet. 

When  the  Athletic  Committee  decided  to  re- 
tain track  and  reinstate  winter  track  as  varsity 
sports,  both  the  University's  and  Head  Coach 
Joe  Rogers'  plans  were  solidified.  The  Car- 
dinals were  ready  to  concentrate  on  track  when 
spring  rolled  around. 

Returning  for  the  Red  and  White  thinclads 
were  17  veteran  runners  who  had  scored  in  var- 
sity meets  the  year  before,  including  six  of  the 
top  10  individuals. 

Leading  the  contingent  was  hurdler  and 
sprinter  Steve  Cunningham,  Indianapolis 
sophomore,  who  was  the  Cardinal's  top  scorer 
and  Most  Valuable  Runner  for  the  1984  season. 
Seniors  Craig  Farnsworth,  Prairie  View,  111., 
and  John  Schmitz,  Indianapolis;  Rick  Norton, 
New  Haven  junior;  Jesse  Heard,  Gary 
sophomore,  and  Joe  Oblinger,  Osceola 
freshman,  who  all  placed  in  the  top  10  for 
points  scored  in  1984,  completed  the  returning 
roster. 

But  the  1985  competition  was  again  just  out 
of  their  reach  as  the  Cardinals'  1-4  record  gave 
them  a  ninth  place  finish  in  the  Mid-American 
Conference  Championships  for  the  fourth  year 
in  a  row. 


MEN  S  TRACK-  First  row:  Rick  Norton,  Sam  Ware.  Second  Row:  Larry  Summers,  Brian  Ker- 
by,  Ron  Sharp,  Doug  Sharl<ey,  David  Dilley,  Student  Manager  Jack  Hall,  Greg  Cunninghiam, 
Dan  Mulvitiill,  David  Valentine,  Jim  Sprectier,  Bobby  Bragg,  Craig  Farnsworth,  Mike  Stahly.  Third 
Row:  Head  Coach  Joe  Rogers,  Andy  Alphonse,  Scott  Floyd,  Ronrico  Isom,  Mike  Crowley,  Ray 
Petit,  Jesse  Heard,  John  Schmitz,  Steve  Cunningham,  Deepak  Varma,  Jim  Seitert,  Bobby 
Reveal.  Fourth  Row:  Assistant  Coach  Jerry  Rushton,  Jim  Eisenhut,  Charles  Dockery,  Eric  Dodds, 
Jeff  Peters,  Tony  Evans,  John  Murray,  Brett  Smith,  Ray  Swift,  Joey  Oblinger,  Christo  Elkins,  Stu- 
dent Manager  Larry  Leonhard. 


Travelling  to  the  Notre  Dame  Invitational  in 
South  Bend,  the  Cards  faced  one  adversity 
after  another.  Although  rain  and  chilling  winds 
reduced  the  temperature  to  a  cool  42  degrees, 
the  Cardinals  took  seven  firsts  in  the  season 
opener  while  Notre  Dame,  the  only  other  Divi- 
sion I  team  competing,  took  six. 

"I  was  pleased  with  our  first  outing,"  Coach 
Rogers  said.  "The  weather  affected  some  of 
our  performances  and  the  times  weren't 
outstanding,  but  we  showed  competitiveness.  It 
was  a  good  meet." 

In  the  Miami  Open,  Ball  State  once  again  led 
in  first  place  showings  picking  up  eight  blue 
ribbons  to  Miami's  seven. 

Expectation  began  to  grow  for  the  Red  and 
White.  Having  carried  a  5-15  record  over  the 
previous  four  years,  things  were  beginning  the 
look  up  for  the  Cards. 

But  a  narrow  83-80  defeat  by  Bowling  Green 
in  their  first  dual  meet  at  home,  and  a  fifth 
place  finish  behind  Purdue,  Notre  Dame,  In- 
diana and  Indiana  State  in  the  Indiana  Inter- 
collegiate Meet  threatened  the  mood. 

The  Cardinals  rebounded  quickly,  however, 
by  dominating  Indiana  Central  at  the 
Greyhounds'  home  track  115-39.  Ball  State 
swept  the  400-,  1600-  and  200-meter  runs  on  its 
way  to  victory  in  addition  to  picking  up  both 
scoring  positions  in  both  the  400-meter  and 
1600-meter  relays  with  a  1-1  record. 

The  Cardinals  also  dominated  the  Ball  State 
Relays  with  six  blue  ribbons  and  seven  red. 
Both  the  400-meter  and  1600-meter  relay  teams 
took  first.  The  only  field  event  they  claimed, 
however,  was  the  long  jump,  thanks  to 
freshman  Dave  Hog  an,  Peru,  who  leaped  22'9" 
to  take  the  honor. 

Performance  declined  once  again  when  the 
Red  and  White  dropped  three  dual  meets  in  a 
row  to  Ohio  University,  Kent  State  University 
and  Miami  University. 

Western  Michigan  showed  its  dominance  in 
winning  the  MAC  championships  with  69  points 
while  Ball  State's  finish  tallied  only  19. 

"We  need  to  work  very  hard  in  recruiting 
more  talent  and  depth  into  the  program  in 
order  to  be  a  competitior  for  the  MAC  Cham- 
pionship," Rogers  said. 

And  recruit  they  would.  If  victory  was  the 
goal,  a  solid  base  was  more  than  a  beginning. 
With  31  team  members  returning  for  the  1986 
season,  it  was  a  start  on  the  right  track.  =  6y 
Mark  Smith 
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Havin^l  a  flexible  back  In  the  high  jump  Is  a  must, 
as  this  Cardinal  trackster  proves. 

PraCtiC©  makes  perfect,"  Is  an  old  adage  that 
Jesse  Heard,  Gary  sophomore,  found  to  hold  true.  He 
helped  the  400-meter  relay  team  to  a  convincing  win 
at  Indiana  Central  after  a  laborious  week  of  workouts. 

John  S.  metzger 
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Bowling  Green 

80 

83 

Indiana  Intercoll. 

5th  of  9          1 

Indiana  Central 

115 

39 

Ohio  University 

79 

45.5 

Kent  State 

73.5 

45.5 

Miami  University 

78 

85 

MAC  Champ. 

9th  of  9      1 
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Before  the  start  of  a  meet  withi  Miami  University,  Col- 
leen Costello,  Plalnfleld  soptiomore,  stretches  before 
making  her  jump  in  the  high  jump  event.  Costello 
scored  35  points  to  lead  the  Cardinals  in  individual 

points. 


At  the  Indiana  Intercollegiate  meet,  Donna  Nor- 
thington,  Greentown  junior,  takes  a  warm  up  run  before 
her  event.  Northington  was  a  sprinter  for  the  Cardinals  in 
the  lOO-meter  dash. 
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Records  broken, 
but  some  old  song 


Seven  school  records  shattered 
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rack 


1985  RECORD 

BSU        OPP 

Early  Bird  Relays 

4th  of  6 

Indiana  Intrclg. 

3rd  of  6 

B.  Boone  Relays 

12th  of  22 

Miami  U. 

51           88 

MAC 

9th 

Individually,  members  of  the  women's  track 
team  endured  through  the  season  breaking 
seven  school  records.  As  a  unit,  the  squad  was 
only  able  to  record  a  ninth  place  finish  in  the 
Mid-American  Conference. 

Since  the  take  over  two  years  ago  by  head 
coach  Pat  Wagner  the  female  tracksters  have 
established  15  school  marks  and  set  44  personal 
records,  while  breaking  two  University  Track 
standards.  But,  the  Cardinals  have  only 
managed  eighth  and  ninth  place  finishes  in  the 
MAC  in  1983  and  1984,  respectively. 

"This  season  we  were  able  to  make  the 
educational  progress  needed  for  the  season," 
Wagner  stated.  "The  athletes  are  now  learning 
what  a  year  round  committment  is  and  they 
want  to  make  that  committment." 

The  track  team  was  able  to  improve  its 


preseason  indoor  training  this  year  with  the 
completion  of  the  Field  and  Sports  Building. 
The  previous  season  the  track  squad  members 
were  forced  to  train  in  Ball  Gym. 

"The  completion  of  an  indoor  facility  was  a 
great  help  in  improving  the  quality  of  our 
workouts,"  Wagner  said.  "It  was  a  challenge 
however,  not  to  overdo  the  workouts  and  to 
avoid  injuries.  The  new  facility  was  definitely  a 
plus  in  motivating  the  team." 

The  Cardinals  began  the  season  with  a 
strong  showing  at  the  Early  Bird  Relays  at 
Marshall,  West  Virginia.  Finishing  fourth  out 
of  six  teams,  the  Cardinals  defeated  the  two 
participating  West  Virginia  schools,  but  were 
outlasted  by  conference  foes  Ohio  University 
and  Kent  State  University. 

Individually,  two  school  records  were  set  and 
two  Marshall  University  Track  marks  were 
recorded  by  the  female  tracksters. 

D'Andrea  White,  Indianapolis  sophomore,  set 
a  Marshall  Track  standard  with  a  long  jump  of 
187"  and  the  relay  team  of  Lisa  Showley, 
Logansport  junior;  Chris  Hoffman,  Fort  Wayne 
sophomore;  Jackie  Eg  an,  Indianapolis 
freshman,  and  Mary  Taylor,  Muncie  junior,  set 
a  University  record  in  the  4  x  200  meter  relay 
with  a  time  of  1:44.9. 

Colleen  Costello,  Plainfield  freshman,  record- 
ed a  first-place  finish  in  the  high  jump  with  a 
leap  of  5'6",  while  Showley,  Hoffman,  Laura 
Didion,  Fort  Wayne  freshman,  and  Joann 
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WOMEN  S  TRACK-  Front  Row:  Jacqueline  Egen,  Joann  DiMonte,  Melissa  Scott,  Mary  Ann 
Davey,  Jane  Hollabaugh,  Julianne  Doris,  Sherri  Braden,  Lori  Brier.  Second  Row:  Chris  Jensen,  Don- 
na Norttiington,  Laura  Didion,  Alicia  Jones,  Chris  Hoffman,  Lorl  Jenks,  D' Andrea  White,  Sue  Getts. 
Back  Row:  Head  Coach  Pat  Wagner,  Lisa  Johnson,  Jane  Staley,  Kathleen  Ross,  Lee  Ann  Case,  Col- 
leen Costello,  Lisa  Showley,  Mary  Taylor,  Rhonda  Ryan,  Graduate  Assistant  Coach  Greg  Harger. 


Dimonte,  New  Lenox,  111.,  junior,  set  school 
and  Marshall  Track  records  with  a  distance 
medley  time  of  12:16.3. 

The  track  team  then  traveled  to  Southeast 
Missouri  and  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  where  they  par- 
ticipated in  the  SEmotion  Relays  and  Dogwood 
Relays,  respectively,  with  no  team  scoring  be- 
ing kept. 

The  next  stop  for  the  team  on  its  way  to  the 
MAC  Championships  was  the  second  most  im- 
portant challenge  on  the  schedule,  the  Indiana 
Intercollegiate. 

Competing  against  five  other  Indiana  univer- 
sities, the  women  faired  well  finishing  third 
and  losing  to  only  Indiana  and  Purdue  Univer- 
sities. Once  again  another  school  record  fell  as 
Chris  Jensen,  Portage  junior,  finished  the  1500- 
meter  run  in  4:37.91. 

"This  is  an  important  meet  for  us  every 
Year,"  Wagner  remarked.  "Next  to  the  MAC 
Championships  this  is  probably  the  second 
main  event  of  the  season.  We  compete  against 
strong  schools,  and  more  importantly,  strong 
Indiana  schools.  The  better  we  do  in  this  meet 
the  better  the  chances  that  the  top  high  school 
athletes  in  the  state  will  see  us." 

The  following  meet  was  the  Becky  Boone 
Relays  at  Richmond,  Ky.  The  distance  events 
proved  to  be  very  satisfying  for  the  Cardinals, 
but  a  weaker  showing  in  the  sprints  and  field 
events  gave  the  team  a  12th  place  finish  in  the 
22-team  field. 


In  the  800-,  3,000-,  5,000-,  and  10,000-meter 
runs,  school  records  were  shattered  by  four  dif- 
ferent individuals.  Showley,  who  recorded  a 
2:12.43  in  the  800-meter  run,  broke  the  Univer- 
sity standard  she  set  the  previous  season.  In 
the  the  3,000-meter  event,  Jensen  broke  team- 
mate Dimonte's  two-year  old  record  with  a 
time  of  10:02.66.  The  5,000-meter  record  held  by 
Dimonte  also  was  erased  when  Didion  crossed 
the  finish  in  17:44.58,  and  Dimonte  established 
a  new  school  mark  in  the  10,000-meter  run  with 
a  time  of  37:26.26. 

The  Cardinals  then  suffered  a  88-51  loss  in  a 
home  dual-meet  with  the  Miami  University 
Redskins  prior  to  the  MAC  Championships. 

Entering  the  MAC  battle  the  female 
tracksters  were  attempting  to  erase  a  seventh- 
place  finish  from  a  year  ago  and  achieve  a 
higher  score. 

The  MAC  didn't  go  as  planned.  The  Cardinals 
fell  two  slots  in  the  final  standings  dropping  to 
a  ninth  place  finish. 

Yet  another  University  record  fell  at  the  con- 
ference meet  when  Didion  completed  the  5,000- 
meter  run  in  17:38.06. 

"I  was  pleased  with  the  season  as  a  whole," 
Wagner  commented.  "The  MAC  performances 
didn't  reflect  the  true  progress  we  made  dur- 
ing the  season.  We  had  injuries  that  hurt  us, 
but  even  if  completely  healthy  I  am  not  sure  if 
that  would  have  made  the  difference."  =  fey  Joe 
Hernandez 
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Teammates  were  a  vital 
part  of  ttie  track  team  as 
ttiey  helped  ctieer  each 
other  on  as  seven  school 
records  were  shattered. 
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They  were  a  group  of  individuals  who  banded  together-even  in 
the  worst  of  conditions-to  give  the  team  something  to  really 
play  for. 
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Whether  Greek  or  In- 
dependent, students  rallied 
together  at  campus  func- 
tions to  form  one  unified 
family  with  one  goal  in 
mind:  to  have  fun! 
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John  S.  metzgei 
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STATE 


OF  MIND 


ticking  togetlier 


Students  seldom  idled  away  those  few  precious  moments 
when  classes  or  homework  weren't  necessarily  priorities. 
Extra-curricular  activities  were  often  given  just  as  much,  if 
not  more,  attention  as  academics. 

Campus  organizations  were  as  different  in  their  purposes 
and  services  as  were  the  individuals  that  made  them. From 
joining  a  fraternity  or  sorority,  to  rooting  their  residence 
hall  team  to  yet  another  victory,  students  pushed  aside  the 
monotony  and  made  room  for  the  madness. 

The  Greek  system  was  never  at  a  loss  for  activities,  or 
reasons  for  having  them.  The  second  weekend  of  Fall 
Quarter  was  set  aside  for  Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity's  annual 
Watermelon  Bust  Festival  and  the  Sigma  Sigma  Sigma 
sorority  was  on  hand  for  practice  laps  with  their  Bike  Rally 
before  Bike-A-Thon fever  set  in  at  the  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
fraternity  house. 

Service  organizations  and  honorary  societies  were  busy 
with  endless  responsibilities.  The  year  started  early  for 
Stacie  Roeder,  Indianapolis  junior,  as  she  led  group  after 
group  of  incoming  freshmen  through  the  Quad  and  over 
every  inch  of  the  Ball  State  campus.  And  the  work  never 
stopped  for  Alpha  Epsilon  Rho  when  new  membership 
again  became  a  major  concern. 

Whether  it  was  a  pig  roast,  a  beach  bash,  an  officer's 
meeting  or  planning  sessions,  the  students  were  there. 
They  jumped  right  in  and  gave  Ball  State  something  of  their 
own.  They  added  to  that  state  of  mind  with  their  ideas.  And 
they  got  the  best  of  Ball  State  in  return. 


John  S.  metzger 


Basketball  fans  were 
in  line  for  sonne  high- 
stepping  entertain- 
ment by  the  Cardet- 
tes. 
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ORIENT  YEARBOOK  STAFF.  Front  Row:      Sauter,  Dale  Westrate,  Cheri  Evans,  Angle  FuUenkamp.  Mark  Price, 
John  Metzger,  Rocky  Rothrock.  Back  Row:  Nancy  Neff,  Jill  Engle,      Mark  Pcsetsky. 
Wayne  Maikranz,  Kim  Simpson,  Butch  Robbins,  Jacque  Bogner,  Brad 


MEDIA    CLLJB.    Front  Row:  Samar  Haltch,  Janle  Hart-       Rhonda  Peek,  Susie  Whybrew,  Ron  Stone, 
mann.  Dr.  George  Yeaman.  Back  Row:  Donna  Leaird,  Kate  Strop, 
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SPECIAL 
INTEREST 


Students    take 
their  concerns  about 
proposed  financial  aid 
cuts  to  the  top.    Con- 
gressman Phil  Sharp, 
D-2nd  District,  came 
to  campus  after  it  was 
announced  that  aid 
cuts  could  effect 
2,500  Ball  State 
students. 


Students  sought  aid  from  cuts 


f  mSmClSli  aid  cuts  could  take  their  toll  on 
2,500"  was  the  top  headline  March  15  for  the  Ball  State 
Daily  News 

The  article  said  proposed  cuts  that  survived  Congress 
would  deny  410  Ball  State  students  Pell  Grants,  take 
Work  Study  away  from  100,  eliminate  220  Student 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  and  make  220  ineligible 
for  National  Direct  Student  Loans. 

On  an  inside  page  ran  an  advertisement  encouraging 
students  to  attend  an  address  to  be  given  by  D-2nd 
District  Congressman  Phil  Sharp. 

The  students  were  there. 

"I'm  surprised  to  see  so  many  students  came,"  Sharp 
said.  "I  didn't  expect  it." 

His  I5-minute  speech  left  students  with  several  ques- 
tions they  were  eager  to  have  answered.  But  for  those 
looking  for  appeasing  answers  were  disappointed. 

There  were  none. 

"This  is  a  time  for  me  to  hear  the  students'  feelings 
about  the  cuts  ~  to  act  as  a  sounding  board,"  Sharp  said. 

Beverly  Armour,  Fort  Wayne  sophomore,  didn't  think 


the  government  fully  understood  how  the  proposed  cuts 
could  affect  her  family  and  other  families  like  hers. 

"1  am  one  of  seven  children  and  three  of  us  are  going 
to  college,"  she  said.  "My  youngest  sister  is  crippled  and 
we  have  many  medical  bills.  If  the  cuts  go  into  law, 
we'll  go  through  more  than  just  a  financial  breakdown. 
The  government  will  be  cutting  the  very  stem  of  my 
family  structure." 

But  not  all  students  with  families  were  against  the 
cuts.  Firdausah  Jami,  Muncie  sophomore  and   mother  of 
two,  said  the  strong  will  survive. 

"The  government  is  just  cutting  off  the  fat,"  Jami  said. 
"If  students  show  a  true  need,  they  won't  be  excluded." 

But  no  easy  solutions  were  found  during  the  session. 
Sharp  had  come  to  listen  to  students  and  left  with  a 
diversity  of  opinions  that  would  serve  him  well  in  ad- 
dressing the  issue.  In  the  meantime,  the  Daily  News  ran 
the  addresses  of  other  legislators  and  encouraged  students 
to  make  their  feelings  known. 

Students  concerned  with  surviving  a  possible  penny- 
pinching  future  were  still  out  there  and  ready  to  take  ac- 
tion. =fty  Robin  Mills 
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HOMECOMING    STEERING    COMM.  Dave  Willls.  Marty  Draper,  Unda  Fonhofer,  Lon  Wcan,  Ouane  Wimer, 

Front  Row:  Dawn  Scofield,  Angle  Fullenkamp,  Anne  Coma.  Back  Row:  Kathy  Wood,  Elizabeth  Trout,  Steve  Bullington,  Chris  Frick. 


oCr  B.  Seated:  Becki  Eckstein,  Angie  Hebel,  Sam  Dodson,  Heidi      Allmandinger,  Bonnie  Foster.  Standing:  Ann  Dougherty,  Jodi  Stubbs, 
Koons,   Demetrius  Skalkotos,   Luanne   Mattson,   Paul   Vanness,  Jon      Tim  Lorman,  Jon  Schmidt,  Joey  Bilancio. 
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DELTA  SIGMA  PI.  Front  Row:  Vicki  Kennedy,  Kathy 
Clingner,  Kris  Henton.  Lisa  Farling.  Second  Row:  Maureen 
Kavanaugh,  Karen  Wittekind,  Eileen  Cardwell,  Diann  Meneilly,  Cindy 
Overley.  Third  Row:  Brian  Cox.  Carol  Waller.  Lisa  Williams,  Julie 


Jackson.  Patty  Harner,  Craig  Lyons.  Back  Row:  Kevin  Nuss.  Jeff 
Howe.  Tom  Nickel.  Brad  McDowell,  Joseph  Bota,  David  Nuttlc,  Tim 
Birky. 


DELTA  SIGMA  PI.  Front  Row:  Joni  Fry,  Mary  Far- 
rell,  Laura  Reynolds,  Celia  Burke,  Sue  Boynton,  Lori  Mullins.  Second 
Row:  Vierlyn  Ditzler,  Janet  Aired,  Shelley  Campfield.  Melissa  Cooley, 
Jennifer  Monnier,  Tracie  Goodman.  Rae  Robinson.  Third  Row:  Kathy 


Strycker,  Melody  Scrogham,  Jane  Puetz,  Sandy  Gill,  Kathy  Ness,  Ann 
Dougherty,  Karen  Brundage.  Back  Row:  Jon  Schmidt,  Mary  Baxter. 
Susan  Peters,  Jay  Allison,  Dave  Siler,  Jon  Robinson,  Mark  Andorfer, 
Charles  Hoch,  Daryi  Hensel. 
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cy  crusaded  ^^i^]||^#f^  voices 


1^11  Dli6  street  preaching  without  Bible-throwing 
religious  fanatics  may  have  seemed  like  a  paradox  to 
those  who  believed  that  evangelism  was  merely  a 
boisterous  attempt  to  convert  masses  of  people,  but 
members  of  the  Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellowship  saw 
their  crusade  as  a  soft-voiced  welcome  to  their  beliefs. 

"At  the  book  table,  people  come  up  and  ask  ques- 
tions," said  Mike  Lipscomb,  Richmond  sophomore.  "It's 
great,  because  you're  the  one  being  asked.  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple have  on  their  minds  'cult,'  but  that's  not  what  we 
are." 

Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellowship  at  Ball  State  was  just 
one  of  the  many  chapters  of  a  nationwide  group  that  pro- 
moted evangelism  on  campuses  across  the  United  States. 
Its  basic  purpose,  said  Beth  Burkhardt,  Indianapolis 
sophomore,  was  to  help  develop  ministry  skills  in  its 
members  as  well  as  share  the  gospel. 

Besides  its  Thursday  night  meetings  in  which  the 
whole  group  fellowshiped,  shared,  and  sang,  members  of 
Inter-Varsity  volunteered  their  time  to  participate  in  or 
lead  prayer  meetings,  book  table  evangelism,  and  open- 
air  preaching.  The  book  table  engaged  members  in 


discussing  Christianity  with  passers-by. 

"When  1  work  there,  1  don't  put  on  a  front;  I'm  just 
myself,"  Lipscomb  said.  I'm  an  aggressive  person  and  1 
like  to  come  up  to  people  and  say  'Hey,  are  you  a  Chris- 
tian?' But  at  the  book  table,  you  don't  do  that." 

Dubbed  as  "street-preaching,"  the  open-air  evangelism 
was  done  around  campus  with  Inter-Varsity  volunteers 
starting  up  conversations  about  the  gospel  and  other 
members  aiding  them  by  asking  questions  to  attract  in- 
terest. 

Mary  Beth  Chapman,  Lafayette  sophomore,  said  that 
the  members  that  she  was  acquainted  with  weren't  over- 
ly forceful. 

"It's  not  like  they  pick  you  up  by  your  lapels  and 
smash  you  into  the  Scramble  Light  yelling  'Convert!  Con- 
vert!' But  1  think  they  get  their  message  across,"  she  said. 

For  Burkhardt,  the  activities  as  well  as  the  weekly 
fellowship  were  important  to  her  because  the  group  en- 
couraged her  growth.  "I  guess  the  thing  that  1  enjoy  most 
about  it  is  that  they're  a  challenging  group  and  they 
search  for  new  ways  to  evangelize.  They're  really  into 
knowing  what  God  wants  for  the  group. "  =  by  Angle  Duffer 


Before     the  Cardinals  traveled  to  the  Hoosier  Dome  to 
meet  Indiana  State  University,  cheerleader  Susie  Schepler. 


New  Palestine  sophomore,  decorates  the  buses  for  the  Stu- 
dent Association  sponsored  trip.    Despite  the  spirited  at- 
tempts, the  Hoosiers  dominated  the  game,  34-6. 
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Fooling  aside,  it  was  *cve'ntful 


"Oh! 


's  going  to  hurt  him!"  Miss  Ball  State  Jeana 
Tenerelli,  Fort  Wayne  senior,  cried  out  as  she  gingerly 
squeezed  the  teat  of  the  goat  between  her  thumb  and  in- 
dex finger. 

But  then  she  grasped  it  firmly  with  her  hand  and  pull- 
ed downward.  A  stream  of  milk  shot  into  the  Ball  jar 
below  and  the  Student  Center  Programming  Board's 
Fool's  Eve  '85  was  underway. 

Also  featured  in  the  traditional  goat-milking  contest 
were  University  President  John  Worthen,  Muncie  Mayor 
James  Carey,  Ball  State  basketball  player  Dan  Palom- 
bizio.  Student  Association  President  Steve  Lowry  and 
Miss  Black  Ball  State  Obie  Little.  Lowry,  using  both 
hands  in  the  final  heat  against  Tenerelli  and  President 
Worthen,  came  away  the  winner. 

The  SCPB  members  weren't  fools  when  they  brought 
The  Astonishing  Neal  in  to  perform.  With  appearances 
on  Real  People  and  the  Mike  Douglas  Show  behind  him, 
the  entertainer  was  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

During  the  first  part  of  his  show.  The  Astonishing  Neal 
interlocked  solid  rings  taken  from  the  audience,  guessed 
birthdays,  social  security  numbers  and  nicknames  of  au- 
dience members  and,  with  the  aid  of  volunteers,  bent 
nails. 

"While  1  held  the  nails  in  my  hands  I  felt  a  tingling  - 
like  someone  running  fingers  over  my  palms,"  said  Jodi 
Stiller,  Floyds  Knobs  junior.  "It  was  really  funny  because 
right  before  it  happened  my  friend  said  she'd  believe  it  if 
he'd  ask  me  to  help." 


Students  took  advantage  of  the  break  in  the  entertain- 
ment to  visit  the  booths  that  lined  the  hallways.  Most 
popular  were  the  Alpha  Sigma  Alpha  elephant  ear  booth, 
the  non-alcoholic  bar  sponsored  by  BACCHUS  and  the 
Freshmen  Senators  and  the  marriage  booth  set  up  by 
SCPB,  which  was  complete  with  cake,  non-alcoholic 
champagne,  rings,  marriage  certificates  and  wedding  pic- 
tures taken  behind  false-front  figures. 

"She  overcame  me  with  her  feminine  wiles,"  said  Jim 
Crody,  Hamilton  freshman,  newly  wed  to  Nancy 
Nicholson,  LaFayette  freshman. 

Once  again  the  students  drifted  into  the  Tally  as 
laughter  evoked  by  comedian  Andy  Andrews  caught  their 
attention.  A  writer  for  the  original  Saturday  Night  Live, 
Andrews  sparked  the  crowd  with  stories  of  past  per- 
formances and  recollections  of  his  college  life. 

The  Astonishing  Neal  was  then  offered  the  stage  once 
again,  but  this  time  to  demonstrate  his  mysterious  hyp- 
notic abilities.  Volunteers,  deeply  under  his  spell,  soon 
took  on  different  personalities,  forgot  their  names  or  im- 
agined holding  animals  in  their  hands. 

"When  I  was  under,  I  was  embarrassed  that  my  blue 
horse  had  escaped,  but  I'm  not  embarrassed  now,"  said 
Jeff  Fordyce,  Kokomo  senior.  "I'd  never  been  hypnotized 
before  and  1  really  wanted  to  be." 

A  few  of  them  may  still  have  felt  that  The  Astonishing 
Neal  had  deceived  them,  but  when  it  came  to  having  a 
good  time,  nobody  had  played  the  fool  at  Fool's  Eve 
'S5.  =  by  Angle  Fullenkamp 


ALUMNI   RELATIONS   TEAM.   Front  Row: 

Jotin  Suelzer,  Molly  Kennedy,  Judy  Long,  Gary  Vandagrifft,  Craig 
Stephens,  Mike  Siman,  Mark  Ervin.  Second  Row:  Chemane  Brown, 
Mike  Gastineau,  Susan  Kiel,  Linda  Forthofer.  Roland  Purevich,  Paula 


Parker,  Jo  Zimmerman,  Trudy  Graddy,  Caria  Thomson,  Dana  Klepsch, 
Shannon  Kratzer,  Becky  Krebs,  Laura  Chamberlain.  Back  Row:  Beth 
Treska,  Ed  Shipley. 
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CARDINAL  CORPS.  Front  Row:  KcUy  Steele,  Amy 
Rentschler,  Diane  Radpour,  Janet  Bartley,  Lori  Wean,  Dawn  Scofield, 
Mary  McCain,  Loralee  Geyer.  Second  Row:  Becky  Krebs,  Christi  Beck, 
Lori    Barker,    Sandra    Lisle,    Amy    Lindop,    Amy    Kreegcr,    Sharon 


McKinley,  Alison  Minch,  Laura  Smith,  Chris  Rettig.  Back  Row:  Dave 
Halsema,  Steve  Wheeler,  Dave  Willis,  Joe,  Cappello,  Mark  Stokes, 
Mike  Herbert,  Dale  Ellison,  Randy  Correll,  Todd  Alexander,  Greg 
Jones,  Joey  Bilancio. 


They  spoke  with  confidence 


i3UZdnnC  McKeever  crawl- 
ed out  of  bed  Friday  morning  at 
5:30.  She  got  dressed  and  packed  a 
small  suitcase.  After  a  large 
breakfast,  she  made  a  last  check  to 
make  sure  she  had  everything  and 
walked  over  behind  the  Arts  and 
Communications  Building  to  get  on 
the  van.  No  classes  this  Friday.  She 
had  to  be  with  her  friends. 

Almost  every  weekend  the  Speech 
Team  went  out  to  other  universities 
all  over  the  Midwest  to  put 
themselves  on  the  line  in  front  of 
their  peers  and  judges.  But  the  team 
that  finished  seventh  in  the  nation 
placed  friendship  at  number  one  and 
hard  work  a  close  number  two. 

"There  wasn't  a  closer  organization 
on  campus,"  said  Brett  Harwood, 
Marion  freshman.  "We  had  wonder- 
ful, enthusiastic  coaches  and 
everyone  supported  each  other." 

But  enthusiasm  and  support  were 
what  it  took  for  the  team  members 
to  give  up  most  every  weekend  to 
have  their  work  possibly  torn  apart 
before  their  very  eyes. 


Coach  Kevin  Dean,  professor  of 
speech  communication,  knew  what 
it  was  like  from  his  own  speech 
team  experiences. 

"They're  traveling  out  on 
weekends  saying,  'Here's  my  speech. 
Tell  me  what's  wrong  with  it,'"  Dean 
said.  "Obviously,  they  always  feel 
like  they  should  get  a  nice  trophy  or 
some  tangible  gift  for  doing  that,  but 
when  it  comes  down  to  it,  very  few 
people  get  those." 

That's  where  friendship  stepped  in. 

"You  got  so  close  to  those  people 
on  the  van,"  McKeever  said.  "You 
had  to  rely  on  those  people.  You 
relied  on  your  teammates  to  help 
you  out  and  say,  'It's  OK.'" 

Besides  needing  support  and 
friends  to  give  it  during  meets,  it 
took  a  lot  to  keep  up  with 
everything.  Sometimes  members 
would  practice  for  several  hours  a 
day,  plus  they  had  to  keep  up  with 
classes.  But  all  of  them  kept  a  grade 
point  average  well  above  3.0. 

Whereas  other  teams  only  allowed 


a  couple  of  events  per  person.  Dean 
felt  that  having  a  breadth  of  talent 
made  his  team  unique.  At  Nationals, 
in  West  Virginia,  12  of  the  16  Ball 
State  speakers  attending  had  five 
events  or  more. 

Traveling  to  other  universities 
branched  out  the  team's  ties  of 
friendship.  The  speakers  all  said  the 
best  part  about  Nationals  was  all  the 
people. 

"We've  made  friends  with  people 
from  Ohio  to  California  to 
Brooklyn,"  Harwood  said. 

McKeever  stepped  out  of  the  van  at 
11  Saturday  night.  She  and  her  part- 
ner, Dan  Collins,  Marion  sophomore, 
had  placed  fifth  in  duo  and  the  team 
had  placed  second.  She  hugged 
everyone  and  walked  into  her  hall. 

As  she  waited  for  the  elevator  she 
repeated  to  herself  a  saying  she'd 
heard  many  times  and  knew  she'd 
never  forget. 

"The  trophies  will  rust  and  the  rib- 
bons will  fade,  but  the  love  will 
never  die."  =by  Kim  Simpson 
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STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

Seated:  Steve  Lowry. 
Standing:  John  Pena,  John 
Miller,  Beth  Treska. 

With     spring  came  the 
Student  Association  elec- 
tion.   Controversy  sur- 
rounded the  election  when 
vice-presidential  candidate 
Bob  Morgan  allegedly  stole 
campaign  buttons  from  an 
opposing  slate.    SA  can- 
didates used  a  variety  of 
campaign  tactics  to  en- 
courage a  voter  turnout  of 
2,704  that  surpassed  all 
pre-election  predictions. 
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A  home  away  from  home 


1  UCA.t^U  away  on  the  far 
reaches  of  campus  were  brick  two- 
stories  and  low,  one-story  buildings  - 
more  commonly  known  as  family 
housing,  or  Anthony  and  Scheidler 
apartments.  Closer  to  the  football 
stadium  than  any  other  housing  on 
campus,  they  were  easily  and  often 
overlooked  by  the  "regular"  on- 
campus  residents. 
Within  the  apartment  communities 


it  was  also  easy  to  remain  apart,  but 
an  active  Family  Housing  Association 
helped  bring  residents  together. 

"A  lot  of  families  back  here  stick  to 
themselves,"  said  Scheidler  resident 
Kate  Stroup,  Muncie  junior.  "They 
don't  know  the  kinds  of  opportunities 
there  are  to  interact.  The  FHA  makes 
them  aware  and  draws  them  out." 

To  enhance  the  social  atmosphere, 
the  FHA  planned  activities  ranging 


from  a  Christmas  party  to  a  roller- 
skating  party  to  a  trip  to  the  Children's 
Museum  in  Indianapolis. 

"1  know  many  families  wouldn't  get 
out  and  do  those  kind  of  things  unless 
someone  organized  it,  and  you'd  never 
get  to  know  them,"  said  Stroup.  "But 
when  you  get  on  a  bus  with  a  bunch 
of  kids,  like  on  the  trip  to  Indy,  you 
start  talking  to  each  other." 

Most  of  the  events  planned  centered 
around  activities  suitable  for  the 
residents'  children  and  it  offered 
families  a  chance  to  meet  playmates 
and  parents. 

"Usually  you  meet  a  lot  of  people  at 
the  bus  stop,"  said  Leslie  Franklin, 
Muncie  junior.  "I'd  like  to  think  our 
social  activities  are  a  better  way  to 
meet  people." 

But  planning  recreational  events 
was  not  FHA's  only  responsibility.  As 
the  official  liaison  between  the 
residents  and  the  University  ad- 
ministration, FHA  could  bring  the 
residents'  concerns  to  the  attention  of 
Ball  State  officials. 

"When  the  University  was  going  to 
cut  the  shuttle  bus  service,  the 
residents  signed  petitions  stating 
they'd  rather  pay  for  the  service  than 
have  it  cut,"  said  Franklin.  "The  FHA 
gave  them  an  avenue  through  which 
to  express  that  opinion  to  the  ad- 
ministration." 

Whether  organizing  social  activities 
or  making  the  administration  aware  of 
residents'  grievances,  the  FHA  brought 
the  residents  closer.  They  and  their 
children  played  together  and,  when 
the  situation  called  for  it,  fought 
together  against  an  unwanted  change. 
Their  family  housing  status  may  have 
set  them  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
campus,  but  among  themselves  they 
were  truly  family. =  by  Angle 
FuUenkamp 
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ADMISSIONS 
TEAM. 

Front  Row:  Devon  Mat- 
thews, Sandy  Cooper,  Karen 
Hall,  Chris  Rettig,  Tom 
Vricsman,  Ann  Reiter,  Caria 
Thomson,  Cindy  Leonard. 
Second  Row:  Lisa  Zuk,  Pam 
Bernard,  Dana  Klepsch, 
Becky         Krcbs,  Shelly 

Mioduski,  Kevin  Grodey, 
Kay  Stephens,  Kim  Tucker, 
David  Halsema.  Back  Row: 
Greg  O'Leary,  Scott  Camp- 
bell, Wade  Rcidinger,  Jill 
Hopple,  Alison  Minch,  Matt 
Bruening,  Steve  Schrader, 
Lee  Ann  Oden,  Lisa  Dubinin. 


MORTAR 

BOARD.Front  Row: 

Joyce  Beerbower,  Shelly 
O'Connor,  Leigh  Ann 
Gossman,  Nancy  Buchanan, 
Susan  Cooper.  Back  Row: 
Nancy  Yentes,  Mark  Stokes, 
Angle  Geiser,  Robert 
Cooney. 
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After     going  through  many  court  hearings,  ex-news      Cardinal  Hall.  Ms.  Craft  was  just  one  of  the  many  pro- 
anchor  Christine  Craft  tells  her  story  to  the  students  in        fessional  speakers  that  AERHO  sponsored. 

AERho  takes  chapter  honors 

Most 


people  avoid  putting  much  stock  in  cliches, 
but  for  a  few  members  of  Alpha  Epsilon  Rho,  the  na- 
tional broadcasting  honorary,  sacrificing  personal  time  for 
the  benefit  of  the  group  paid  off,  and  well. 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row.  Ball  State's  four-year-old 
chapter  was  selected  as  Chapter  of  the  Year  in  competi- 
tion with  over  100  student  chapters  in  the  country. 

"From  the  minute  I  took  office,  that  was  our  goal," 
said  President  Grant  Barbre,  Indianapolis  junior.  "We 
brought  in  speakers  for  every  meeting,  which  we  held 
twice  a  month  rather  than  once  a  month  like  other 
chapters,  we  sponsored  professional  speakers  like 
Christine  Craft  and  we  raised  $350  for  Tourette  Syn- 
drome through  poster  and  bake  sales.  We  worked  very 
hard  to  make  the  community  aware  of  AERho  as  more 
than  an  honorary." 

And  it  paid  off,  in  not  only  the  chapter  award,  but  in 
individual  awards  received  by  members.  Jon  Williams, 
South  Bend  junior,  was  selected  as  Alumni-Professional 
Coordinator  of  the  Year  based  on  his  work  in  raising  the 
alumni-professional  membership  from  three  to  25,  and 
Bill  Cunningham,  Highland  senior,  was  awarded  first 
place  in  the  Audio  Information  category  with  a  musical 
commercial  for  U-Haul. 


For  those  members,  a  year's  hard  work  had  been  worth 
it  and  their  expectations  had  been  fulfilled.  But  Jennifer 
Fallowfield,  Beech  Grove  senior  and  Vice  President  of 
Public  Relations  for  AERho,  had  never  had  aspirations 
beyond  the  Chapter  of  the  Year  Award.  Among  her  other 
duties,  she  wrote  to  the  national  officers  and  the  other 
chapters  every  month  when  the  Transmitter,  the 
chapter's  monthly  newsletter,  was  mailed. 

But  she  was  only  doing  what  she  did  best;  she  didn't 
expect  anything  more  or  less  than  the  chapter  award. 

"At  the  national  banquet  they  started  describing  so- 
meone who  had  done  a  lot  of  work,  but  1  never  thought 
it  was  me  -  someone  else  had  to  do  a  better  job," 
Fallowfield  said.  "I  was  really  shocked  because  1  was  just 
aiming  for  the  chapter  award;  I  wasn't  expecting  anything 
personally." 

It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  national 
honorary  that  the  award  had  been  given,  and  for 
Fallowfield,  it  gave  support  for  the  old  cliche  that  in  do- 
ing for  others  you  do  for  yourself. 

"When  you're  sitting  in  Muncie  typing  the  newsletter, 
you  wonder  if  anybody  is  really  listening  out  there,"  she 
said.  "This  just  goes  to  show  that  people  really  do  ap- 
preciate what  you  do."  =by  Angle  Fullenkamp 
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BSG  A:  a  shoulder  to  lean  on 


For 


most  students,   it  was  just  a  "group"  on  campus  that 
was  looked  down  on  and  met  with  strong  distaste.  But  for  the 
members  of  the  Ball  State  Gay  Alliance,  the  organization  allow- 
ed them  to  express  themselves,  participate  in  activities  and  gain 
support  from  others  in  the  Alliance. 

"We're  here  for  the  students,  straight  as  well  as  gay,"  said 
Vice-President  Jeff  Huntington,  Fountain  City  sophomore. 
"We've  gone  out  to  classes  and  handed  out  information  about 
the  organization  to  the  students.  More  than  anything  though,  it 
builds  pride  and  helps  the  gay  students  not  to  be  afraid." 

For  most  members,  the  Alliance  provided  support  and  a  social 
group  for  the  gay. 

"For  the  individual,  the  purpose  for  the  Alliance  is  to  let  that 
person  know  he's  not  the  only  gay  person  on  campus,"  explain- 
ed Robert  Brannon,  Muncie  senior.  "We  do  everything  as  a 
group;  we  have  the  right  to  get  involved  as  much  as  other 
groups  do." 

And  just  like  other  organizations,  the  BSGA  also  had  a  faculty 
adviser.  Daniel  Wright,  an  English  doctoral  fellow,  became  the 
group's  third  new  adviser  in  two  years  and  took  his  position 
seriously. 

"1  think  that  a  commitment  from  faculty,  especially  for  a 
minority  organization,  is  important,"  said  Wright.  "I'm  strongly 
committed  to  the  elimination  of  discrimination  and  the 
stereotypes  that  gays  are  given.  The  Alliance  actually  serves  an 
educational  value  for  the  University." 


For  the  first  time  since  1983,  when  BSGA  was  reorganized, 
the  Alliance  was  officially  recognized  by  the  University  and 
President  John  Worthen  when  the  four  officers  were  invited  to  a 
reception  for  student  leaders. 

"We  went  to  the  reception  at  Worthen's,"  said  Kevin 
Christner,  Muncie  junior.  "The  society  there  was  really  up- 
perclass,  but  at  least  they  were  there  to  talk  with  us  and  think 
about  the  group." 

The  Alliance  had  received  recognition  from  the  Student  Center 
Programming  Board  and  each  week  was  granted  a  room  for 
meetings.  And  in  the  years  past,  the  BSGA  had  participated  in 
Earth  Day,  Orientation  Activities  Night,  and  Unity  Week. 

"What  people  don't  realize  is  that  we're  a  real  fun  group,"  said 
Christner.  "We  encourage  straight  students  and  members' 
parents  to  come  to  the  meetings." 

"Educating  people  about  sexuality  through  speakers  is  our 
most  important  function,"  added  President  Stephanie  Turner, 
Muncie  graduate  student. 

After  its  official  recognition,  the  Alliance  planned  to  continue 
educating  the  student  body  about  the  gay  lifestyle  and  sought  to 
maintain  the  recognition  it  thought  it  deserved. 

BSGA  had  come  a  long  way  since  its  founding.  It  had  grown 
out  of  the  distaste  shown  by  students  on  campus  to  be  an  active 
organization,  and  it  was  making  progress.  Alliance  members 
were  people  too  and  they  had  only  begun  to  help  others  realize 
it  also.  =  by  Nancy  Neff 


EQUESTRIANS.  Front  Row:  Susan  Bowen,  Kathy 
Cromer.  Second  Row:  Mindy  McMinn,  Mary  Ellen  Bertram,  April 
Hensley,  Kate  Redding,  Karen  Wittckind,  Suzzanne  Schiedler,  Tammy 
Morgan,  Michelle  Moore,  Susy  Early,  Dee  Vondieligan,  Debbie  Coon, 


Julie  Hcckman,  Dana  Link,  Tracy  Davis.  Back  Row:  Brian  Dye,  Jeff 
Haulik,  Lisa  Melvin,  Amy  Cox,  Jeanne  Christenson,  Todd  Craham, 
Connie  Minni,  Kim  Sonneborn,  Brian  Raub,  Susan  Kellan,  Laura  Watt, 
Dave  Engstrom,  Cindy  Shaeffcr,  Sheila  Price. 
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After     struggling  to  get  control 
of  the  ball,  a  fraternity  member 
finds  that  the  hard  part  is  mounting 
his  uncooperative  sidekick.  The 
fraternity  team  advanced  to  play 
the  BSU  All-Stars  team  in  the  finals 
to  face  a  10-0  defeat. 


Getting  a  kick  out  of  basketball 


It 


was  every  bad  basketball  player's  dream  come  true. 
No  dribbling  of  the  ball  was  required.  No  jump  ball  calls 
interrupted  frequent  wrestling  for  the  ball  and  very  few 
official  rules  were  even  acknowledged.  Even  stubborn, 
long-earred  donkeys  were  allowed  on  the  floor  during 
play,  but  that  was  expected  and  required  for  Howick 
Hall's  Donkey  Basketball. 

"Donkey  Basketball  is  exactly  what  it  sounds  like," 
said  Rick  Frank,  Connersville  freshman  and  the  event's 
chairman.  "Players  ride  donkeys  while  they  try  to  play 
basketball.  It  makes  for  America's  craziest  and  most  un- 
predictable sport." 

Crazy  and  unpredictable,  yes.  But  for  participant  Amy 
Bube,  Clarksville  sophomore.  Donkey  Basketball  also 
proved  something  else. 

"I  didn't  even  want  to  ride  the  dumb  animal,"  Bube 
laughed,  hiding  her  face.  "But  everybody  in  the  hall  kept 
saying,  'Come  on.  Amy.  It'll  be  fun!' 

"The  worst  part  was  when  I  lost  control  of  the  donkey 
and  he  headed  down  the  other  end  of  the  court  when 
everyone  else  was  playing  ball,  or  whatever  you'd  call  it, 
down  at  the  other  basket.  All  1  could  do  was  grab  a  hold 
of  the  donkey's  mane,  scream  for  help,  and  pray  that  1 
wouldn't  fall  off.  Everyone  in  the  gym  just  laughed,  but  1 
was  so  embarrassed." 

Through  the  giggles  of  spectators,  each  team  swallowed 
its  pride  and  begged  the  scowling,  resistant  donkeys  to 
move  down  the  court  with  their  teams  to  score.  The 


sweetheart  of  the  evening  for  the  crowd  ~  the  smallest 
and  what  proved  to  be  the  most  stubborn  animal  on  the 
court  ~  added  even  more  laughter  to  the  evening  and 
embarrassment  to  the  players. 

When  team  members  would  try  to  climb  aboard  the  lit- 
tle bad-tempered  varmit,  he  would  do  an  about-face  and 
lash  out  his  back  hooves  to  nail  the  would-be  rider 
behind  him.  Enjoying  the  show  the  misfit  was  giving, 
the  crowd  roared. 

Following  the  fraternity  victory  over  the  residence  hall 
team,  the  Muncie  All-Stars  took  on  the  BSU  All-Stars. 
Through  a  tough,  knock-em-down,  drag-em-out  game, 
the  BSU  All-Stars  won  the  match,  10-8.  The  defeated 
Muncie  team  watched  as  their  victors  went  on  to  over- 
come the  Fraternity  10-0. 

For  some  participants,  watching  was  the  best  part  of 
the  game. 

"It  was  fun  until  you  got  on  the  donkey,  but  it's  much 
better  being  up  here  watching  the  others  play,"  said 
Natalie  Bruno,  Griffith  freshman. 

But  somehow,  the  BSU  All-Stars  got  where  they 
wanted,  won  the  tournament  and  left  the  gym  engulfed 
in  a  crowd  carrying  Father  Dave  Hellman  of  the  Newman 
Center  cheering,  "Father  Dave,  Father  Dave!" 

Following  close  behind  the  mob  was  the  remainder  of 
the  crowd,  left  on  their  own  to  dodge  the  tracks  the 
donkeys  had  so  generously  left  behind  in  their  initiation 
of  University  Gym.=by  Nancy  Neff 
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,»r.»-v^-.   •>Aw  w  Lund,  Niel  Amaco,  Chris  Facemire,  Daryl  Beach,  Mike  Miller.  Back 

EDWARDS   HALL.  Front  Row:  Todd  Darlage.  Reggie        Row:  Sean  MacPowell,  Daryl  Fort,  Wes  Young,  Brad  McDowell,  Alan 
Ryder,  Chris  McCleary,  Rick  Watson.  Second  Row:  Ray  Jordon,  Pat        Patrick,  Ken  LaForge,  Jeff  Kubwzyk,  John  Betz. 


KvjCjtKo  HALL.  Front  Row:  Debbie  Meyer,  Teresa  Sandra  Pattison,  Deb  Morton,  Teresa  Schnieder.  Back  Row:  Lynda 
Ehrensberger,  Kay  Nigliazzo,  Johnna  Van  Hoose,  KeLee  Schreffler.  Smith,  Kim  Moody,  Gretchen  Schlie,  Dawn  Fortner,  Kelly  Jo  Powell, 
Second  Row:  Juliann  Doris,  Pam  Zirkle,  Lisa  Scott,  Maureen  Greene,       Teresa  Kable,  Laura  Roberts. 
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Students  loved  to  get  'personal' 


W  (^111(^1)    although    we    tease 
you  and  call  you  names,  we  think  you're 
great  just  the  same.  We  wanted  to  say 
good  luck  Saturday  and  use  all  that  energy 
and  spunk,  because  we  can't  wait  to  see 
you  drunk.  Natalie  and  Staci." 

"Dawn  --  Can't  you  feel  our  souls  ignite, 
shedding  ever-changing  colours  in  the 
darkness  of  the  fading  night.  --  Ranuy." 

These  private  little  messages  may  not  be 
what  The  Ball  State  Daily  News  considered 
newsworthy  but  no  one  could  deny  that 
they  made  for  good  business  and  good 
business  was  what  classified  advertising 
was  all  about. 

"Personals"  from  various  campus 
organizations  and  individuals  that  appeared 
in  r/ie  Da//y /Vews accounted  for  15-20 
percent  of  the  newspaper's  total  classified 
advertising,  according  to  Bob  Meeds, 
advertising  manager. 

Students  could  have  virtually  anything 
they  wanted  said  put  into  print,  within  the 
obvious  limits  of  good  taste,  and  they  had 
plenty  to  say. 

"We  run  at  least  75  personal  ads  a  week 
and  quite  often  more  than  that,"  Meeds 
said.  "Most  of  them  come  from  Greeks  on 
campus  but  anyone  can  put  one  in." 

Alpha  Chi  Omega  member  Kelley  Clark, 
Muncie  sophomore,  said  the  sorority  runs 
20-25  personals  every  year  to  recognize 
members'  accomplishments  or  to  just  con- 
gratulate them  on  a  job  well  done. 

"We  have  a  $75  budget  but  sometimes 
we  use  more,"  Clark  said.  "We  run  a  lot 
for  Bike-A-Thon,  Watermelon  Bust  and 
Spring  Sing  just  to  let  special  people  know 
that  we're  thinking  about  them." 

Delta  Tau  Delta  member  Mark  Barkley, 
Bloomfield  junior,  said  personal  ads  were 
good  public  relations  for  the  fraternity. 

"Everyone  reads  the  personals,"  Barkley 
said.  "We  use  them  not  only  to  recognize 
various  members  of  the  campus  communi- 
ty but  to  also  inform  the  entire  University 
of  major  events." 

But  whether  it  was  a  faculty  member,  a 
student  or  simply  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
campus  organizations,  everyone  had  a 
voice  in  The  Daily  yVews  classifieds.  They 
could  let  the  whole  world  in  on  it  or  aim 
it  directly  toward  that  special  individual 
they  had  in  mind. 

In  any  event,  it  was  strictly 
personal.  =  by  Jacque  Bogner 


Personals   which   were   run    in   the   Daily   News'   classifieds 
were  a  way  for  students  to  show  their  feelings.  According  to  Bob 
Meeds.  Daily  News  advertising  manager,  personals  accounted  for 
15  to  20  percent  of  the  newspaper's  total  classified  advertising. 
Kim  Cruea,  Richmond  senior,  lays  down  copy,  before  the  Daily 
News  goes  to  press. 
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Participants     in  the  assassin  game  on  campus 
had  to  watch  every  step  in  hopes  of  avoiding  the 


somewhat  deadly  weapon  of  a  small,  hand-held  water 

pistol. 


It  was  a  deadly  game  of  chase 


IVcVlH  Verkamp,  Ron  Walters  and  Todd  Guyer 
died  too  soon.  Even  though  they  were  given  a  week  to 
live,  they  never  saw  the  second  day.  A  hit  team  cornered 
them  and  "killed"them. 

They  were  playing  a  game  called  Assassin. 

The  October  night  they  played  it  in  the  library  they 
never  dreamed  they'd  have  to  explain  their  activities  to 
anyone,  let  alone  the  University  Police.  The  University 
cadet  was  called  to  check  out  a  man  armed  with  a  gun. 
He  never  thought  it  would  be  plastic. 

Campuses  from  the  East  to  the  West  Coasts  enjoyed 
the  tournament  game  where  the  object  was  to  choose  a 
victim  and  kill  him  with  a  dart  gun,  stickers,  "warm  fuz- 
zies,"  hugs  or  water  pistols  loaded  with  liquid  clay.  The 
hitman,  or  team,  picks  up  the  victim's  target  and  pursues 
him  until  finally  only  two  parties  are  stalking  each  other. 
The  survivor  usually  wins  some  money,  a  free  pizza  or  a 
movie  pass. 

"The  game's  been  around  for  at  least  four  or  five 
years,"  said  Botsford  Hall  Director  Judy  Johnson.  "At  the 
University  of  Vermont  they  call  it  Kaos;  at  other  institu- 
tions it's  called  Assassin,  Assassination,  The  Assassina- 
tion Game,  or  simply  T.A.G." 

Controversy  over  the  game  grew  as  game-related  in- 
cidents ranging  from  serious  to  virtually  tragic  increased. 
The  University  Police  read  that  a  college  student  in  the 
West  had  been  shot  and  killed  while  playing  the  game, 
according  to  Capt.  Joe  St.  Meyer. 

Assassins  stalking  their  prey  in  a  Dartmouth  round  in 
the  fall  of  1982  didn't  have  tight  boundary  areas.  Swin- 
ford  Hall  Director  Kevin  Day  said  one  hitman  shot  a  man 
through  his  open  car  window  while  he  was  sitting  at  an 
intersection.  His  foot  slipped  on  the  gas  pedal  and  he 
plowed  into  another  car. 

What  started  as  a  national  past-time  on  university  cam- 
puses became  a  touchy  issue,  hinging  on  the  irony  of 
people  playing  a  game  that  simulates  murder  while  pro- 


testing nuclear  arms,  weapons  control  and  street  crimes. 

Some  contended  that  it  was  a  novel  way  to  get 
students  to  meet  their  neighbors  and  remember  names 
and  faces.  Those  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  saw  the 
game's  drawbacks. 

"When  you  draw  a  gun  on  a  police  officer,  he's  not  go- 
ing to  ask  whether  or  not  it's  plastic,"  said  Sgt.  Joe 
Pauley,  University  policeman.  "The  cadet  didn't  know  it 
was  a  game.  And  who'd  want  to  have  that  at  the  back  of 
his  mind,  knowing  that  he'd  shot  a  guy  with  a  plastic 
gun"" 

Hall  directors  whose  students  played  the  game  had 
held  mixed  opinions.  Johnson  had  deep  misgivings  after 
playing  a  game  herself  as  an  undergrad,  but  let  Botsford 
play  anyway.  Day  let  it  be  known  that  he  would  never 
let  Swinford  sponsor  a  game  because  of  his  personal 
reservations. 

Verkamp,  Walters  and  Guyer  had  been  "killed"    with 
rubber  darts  during  the  first  day  of  a  private  game;  they 
chose  the  library  to  continue  playing.  Unfortunately, 
Verkamp's  black  plastic  gun  resembled  a  P-38  Lugar  with 
serial  numbers. 

Guyer  escaped  "capture"  by  University  Police  because 
he  was  not  dressed  conspicously  to  be  considered  a 
player,  but  officers  caught  the  others  and  grilled  them  for 
a  half  hour,  promising  to  file  criminal  mischief  charges. 
Though  they  didn't,  they  never  returned  the  dart  guns, 
even  after  the  players  made  five  trips  to  the  station. 

Despite  the  controversy,  the  game  continued.  But  who 
would  have  thought  that  playing  what  is  in  essence  a 
child's  game  ~  all  in  the  pursuit  of  fun,  entertainment 
and  friendship  -  would  result  in  an  adult's  heated 
debate. 

Randy  Baker,  Schmidt  Hall  staff,  thought  students  had 
nothing  but  good  intentions. 

"It  was  never  meant  to  be  more  than  a  game  of 
tag."  =  by  Lisa  Hoffman 
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WOOD  HALL 
COUNCIL. 

Front  Row:  Becky  Rether- 
ford,  Kathleen  Morris, 
Christie  Masters,  Brenda 
Strong,  Cindy  Miller,  Linda 
Ekstrom.  Second  Row: 
Robin  Hayden.  Back  Row: 
Ginny  Milspaugh,  Dawn 
Johnson,  Trish  Foley,  Sue 
Shoopmon,  Kim  Planet, 
Diane  Townsend,  Lori 
Caldwell,  Stephanie  Porter. 


CROSLEY 
HALL. 

Front  Row:  Kimberly  Will, 
Sherri  Counceller,  Julie 
Weber,  Tracey  Boyles,  Kelly 
Poe,  DenisB  Wilson,  Donna 
Hunt.  Second  Row:  Chris 
Wallace,  Kathleen  Gonzalez, 
Maureen  Lcnsing,  Penny 
Yonts.  Third  Row:  Lisa 
Dahlkamp,  Kathleen  Stokes, 
Eileen  Borton,  Tracy  Hinton, 
Marion  Janis,  Tracy  Brown, 
Kelly  McGibbon.  Fourth 
Row:  Julie  Covert,  Nancy 
Smith,  Amelia  Ruppert,  Amy 
C.  Cox,  Amy  Pritchard, 
Karen  Kelley.  Fifth  Row: 
Brenda  Wiseman,  Kristi 
Redman,  Donna  Taulbee, 
Lisa  Brownlee,  Rhonda 
Maudlin,  Annamaria 

Pesaresi.  Back  Row:  Laura 
Didion,  Gina  Colombo, 
Kathy  Miller,  Amy  Atchley, 
Becky  Willis. 
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RESIDENCE  HALL  ASSOCIATION. 

Front  Row:  Lori  Haiflich,  Cathy  Erdmann,  Dawn  Burk.  Greg  Cline,  Jon 
Charpie,  Melissa  Mendel,  Mike  Locchetta,  Nick  Nicklaus.  Second  Row: 


Diane  Dayton,  Karin  Charpie,  Linda  Decker,  Mark  Ladd,  Angle 
Fullenkamp,  Chris  Snyder,  Michael  Nunez,  Linda  Ekstrom.  Back  Row: 
Tracy  Holdeman,  Vern  Stanley,  Frank  Zak,  Yolanda  Ursery,  Dave 
Botas,  Kelly  Fishbaugh,  Angela  Staens. 


WILSON  HALL.  Front  Row:  Celia  Gladden,  Tina  Dug- 
gins.  Second  Row:  Kathy  Kerwin,  Adela  Hoerner,  Kathy  Gross,  Jenny 
Wineland,  Kris  Powell,  Barb  Greenhoe,  Becky  Dillender,  Janette  Lahr, 
Karin  Charpie.  Third  Row:  Melissa  Beuoy,  Karen  Crider.  Amy  Sutton, 
Carol  Ascherman,  Paula  Vincent,  Cindy  Wilkey.  Marti  Beouy,  Michelle 


Wallace.  Back  Row:  Deb  Brown,  Mary  Niccum,  Kris  Wittgren,  Kathy 
Roschek,  Sandy  MacDougall,  Audry  Whittinghill,  Debbie  Buss,  Jill 
Woodmansee,  Rhonda  Elston,  Shevawn  Eaton,  Sierra  Rogers,  Amy 
Davis,  Laura  Riehle,  Colleen  Angermeier,  Monica  Nordenbrocck, 
Loretta  Hall. 
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Robert     Muideney.  Huntertown  junior,  feeds  Chris 
Johnson,  Brookville  sophomore,  during  Goofy  Olympics. 


The  baby  bottle  drinking  contest  required  two  teammates 
to  gulp  down  milk  as  fast  as  possible. 


Going  for  gold  not  a  goofy  idea 


iTlCiy  U"  it  was  your  little  cousin  Joey,  the  one 
who  IJKed  to  attack  you  with  a  baseball  bat  but  suddenly 
became  really  nice  when  he  decided  a  weekend  at  Ball 
State  would  be  just  the  thing  to  cure  his  boredom. 

Or  perhaps  it  was  your  next  door  neighbor  Lucy,  who 
was  more  interested  in  Barbie  dolls  and  boys  than  in  life 
past  grade  school,  but  still  wanted  to  get  a  taste  of  college 
living. 

It  might  have  even  been  a  not-too-much  younger  sibl- 
ing who  thought  Muncie  was  a  route  to  a  Shangri-La  that 
included  parties,  dorm  life  and  goofing  off. 

Whatever  the  case,  over  150  children  and  teenagers 
participated  in  the  Residence  Hall  Association's  Little  Kin 
Weekend. 

Balloons,  movies  and  games  were  all  a  part  of  the 
weekend  festivities  that  began  with  a  Friday  night  car- 
nival and  came  to  a  close  with  a  picnic  on  Saturday. 

Different  residence  halls  sponsored  booths  at  the  car- 
nival, including  a  dart  throw,  a  go-fish  pond,  face  pain- 
ting and  everyone's  favorite  ~  cotton  candy. 

Saturday  afternoon's  Goofy  Olympics  was  geared 


toward  old  and  young  kin  with  Dizzy  Bat,  baby-bottle 
drinking  and  balloon  shaving  contests. 

As  its  first,  and  probably  annual  event,  RHA  and  par- 
ticipating halls  didn't  profit  much  from  the  event,  but  as 
Little  Kin  Coordinator  Mark  Ladd,  South  Swayzee  senior, 
said,  "We  were  just  trying  to  help  the  halls  break  even 
on  things  like  tfie  booths.  We  didn't  want  to  be  losing 
the  shirts  off  our  backs." 

Goofy  Olympics  has  long  been  a  tradition  with  RHA, 
but  for  the  first  time,  the  organization  decided  to  form  a 
whole  weekend  around  the  event.  Ladd  said  that  in  the 
past,  separate  residence  halls  had  sponsored  weekends  for 
kin,  but  each  hall  had  so  few  participants  it  was  difficult 
to  include  all  the  different  ages. 

"We  wanted  to  keep  all  the  age  groups  interested,"  he 
said,  "but  this  was  catering  to  probably  mostly  younger 
kids." 

So  maybe  cotton  candy  and  carnivals  weren't  your  idea 
of  fun,  but  Joey  did  leave  the  baseball  bat  at  home, 
didn't  he?  =by  Angle  Duffer 
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Marc  D.  Pesetsky 


Honors     College  students  show  their  knowledge  in 
the  third  edition  of  the  Trivia  Bowl.    The  green  team 


emerged  victorious  in  their  pursuit  of  the  top  title  in  trivia. 


Pursuing  the  top  title  in  trivia 


W  Ooil  man,  known  as  the  father  of  medicine, 
wrote  the  oath  used  by  doctors  today?"  Buzzzzz!  Gary 
Stroh,  New  Haven  freshman,  from  the  blue  team  buzzed 
in.  He  opened  his  mouth  to  answer,  but  stopped  to  think 
for  a  moment.  A  puzzled  look  came  over  his  face,  then 
he  began  to  answer. 

"Hippo--,  hippo-,  hipoc-,  hipocrats!"  He  threw  up  his 
hands  in  hopeless  frustration  and  laughed,  "1  have  no 
idea  what  so  ever!  Get  me  outta  here!" 

He  finally  answered  "Hippocratis,"  but  it  wasn't 
counted  as  correct  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Honors 
Council  and  Botsford-Swinford  Hall's  Trivia  Bowl.  Stroh's 
team,  the  Sans  Names,  lost  out  to  the  green  team  in  the 
finals. 

Eight  teams  competed  for  the  chance  to  play  in  the 
event's  finals.  Members  of  "The  Fab  Four"  said  they  en- 
joyed playing  even  though  they  didn't  win. 

"We  had  a  great  time,"  said  Judy  Cannon,  New  Castle 
sophomore.  "That  was  our  original  intention  -  to  have 
fun." 

Each  of  the  preliminary  matches  consisted  of  two  five 
minute  rounds  and  one  three  minute  bonus  round.  In 
the  finals,  the  time  periods  were  doubled.  The  entire  con- 
test was  similar  to  College  Bowl,  a  national  college  trivia 
competition. 

As  many  questions  were  asked  as  were  possible  in 


each  round  with  points  ranging  from  one  to  two  to  five, 
depending  on  the  round.  The  green  team  also  competed 
in  the  College  Bowl  regionals  in  February. 

Green  team  captain  Eugene  Wallingford,  Greenfield 
junior,  said  the  team  took  part  in  Trivia  Bowl  mainly  just 
for  fun,  but  also  to  practice  for  College  Bowl  1985. 

"I  just  liked  the  competition.  The  team  we  played  in 
the  finals  was  good,"  Wallingford  said. 

With  the  increased  popularity  of  trivia  games,  such  as 
Trivial  Pursuit,  participation  in  Trivia  Bowl  had  increased 
somewhat  compared  to  previous  contests. 

Randy  Studt,  Connersville  senior,  said  none  of  the 
Trivia  Bowl  questions  came  directly  from  Trivial  Pursuit, 
though  some  were  similar,  and,  unlike  the  popular  board 
game.  Trivia  Bowl  had  no  categories  and  contained  addi- 
tional trivia  about  Ball  State. 

"Trivia  Bowl  is  another  activity  we  sponsor  to  add 
some  variety  and  social  life  to  the  Honors  College  ex- 
perience," said  Studt.  "Also,  it's  another  way  of  taxing 
student's  minds  and  getting  away  from  doing  basic 
studies." 

The  green  and  blue  lighted  buzzers  were  wrapped  up 
and  put  into  boxes  and  the  tables  were  folded  up  and  put 
away.  But  yet  one  more  mighty  contest  had  arisen  from 
such  trivial  things.  =  by  Kim  Simpson 
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SWINFORD   HALL.  Front  Row:  Gary  Markwell,  Pat 
Kuzan,  John  Overmeyer,  Eric  McKay,  Robert  Cooney.  Back  Row: 


Brian  Richards,  John  Rose,  Kevin  Rubish,  Kevin  Day,  Daryl  Brown, 
Mike  Herbert,  Ken  Tnilock,  Bruce  Benig. 


BOTSFORD  HALL.  Front  Row:  Mary  Romie,  Angie 
Dunn,  Ann  Kindt,  Staci  Schuman,  Mary  Alice  Williams,  Sara  McDer- 
mott.  Second  Row:  Ellen  Ehinger,  Staci  Bolakowski,  Beth  Yates,  Robin 
Stone,  Karen  Scheu,  Jodi  Hamilton,  Anne  Sheridan,  Virgie  Taylor. 
Third  Row:  Judy  Johnson,  Jenny  Irwin,  Lisa  Dale,  Angle  FuUenkamp, 


Mechelle  Meyer,  Teri  Smith,  Gina  Zagone,  Mary  McCain,  Sandra 
Schweier,  Sandi  Nolot,  Done  Stein.  Fourth  Row:  Pam  Wallace,  An- 
nette Sage,  Julie  Neal,  Lisa  Fcrg,  Mandy  Bubar,  Lisa  Degler,  Sue 
Thompson,  Molly  Hiatt.  Back  Row:  April  Neth,  Ruth  Thornburg,  Kim 
Critchfield,  Beth  Perdue,  Dawn  Lee,  Kim  Simpson,  Ann  Fischer,  Jill 
Boomershine,  JoAnn  Hurt,  Cathy  Schlueter. 
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KNOTTS 

t~l/\L.L,,  Front  Row:  Sue 
Woznicki,  Susan  Ireland, 
Lee  An  Case.  Second  Row: 
Michele  Maxwell,  Deb 
Taillon,  Leane  Beno,  Mary 
Miller,  Lori  Lucas,  Angela 
Brooks,  Jolinn  Bodkins,  Bar- 
bara Holder.  Standing: 
Krista  Harmeson,  Patti 
Kovacs,  Sheryl  Sanders, 
Anita  Williams,  Donna  Lacy, 
Kim  Brown,  Dana  Michelle 
Denney,  Chris  Asberry, 
Laura  Frankenberger,  Brook 
Perdue,  Tammy  Bryant, 
•Jackie  Weiler,  Michelle 
Smith,  Delinda  Davis,  Lisa 
Garriott. 


BRADY  HALL 

Front  Row:  Sheryl  Stine,  Lee 
Leary,  Jill  Gardner,  Liz 
Berry,  Jamie  Moore,  Valerie 
Fritsch,  Susan  Fawley, 
Karen  Eyer.  Second  Row: 
Pam  Nixon,  Mary  Romary, 
Annette  Bradley,  Leslie  Dob- 
son,  Lynn  Plunkett,  Dianna 
Huddleston,  Karen  Hin- 
shaw,  Susan  Heintzelman, 
Deb  Irvin,  Dawn  Mellinger. 
Third  Row:  Missy  Thomp- 
son, Linda  Bickel,  Susanna 
McCord,  Tami  Reynolds, 
Karla  Ellison,  Susan  Hunt, 
Robin  Klopfenstein,  Sheryl 
Wineman,  Lisa  Schoch.  Back 
Row:  Candace  Epperhart, 
Jennifer  Parker,  Lisa 

Malchow,  Lori  Baker,  Susan 
Mallett,  Cathy  Teeters,  Betty 
Rybolt. 
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When     finals  week  came,  students  spent  most  of 
the  day  with  books  and  notes  as  their  only  compa- 


nions. Fortunately  for  students,  the  Baker  and  Williams 
Final  Fling  provided  a  break  from  the  tiresome  routine. 


It  u^as  the  final  chance  for  fun 


The 


lounge,  usually  only  occupied  by  a  few  chairs 
and  a  ping  pong  table,  was  transformed  into  a  stage  with 
backdrop,  rows  of  lounge  chairs  with  crowds  of  people. 
Unlike  most  shows  on  campus,  the  Baker  and  Williams 
Final  Fling  started  on  time  and  boasted  an  all-star  pro- 
gram. 

"It  took  us  about  two  months  to  round  up  the  talent 
we  have  here  tonight,"  said  Fling  Chairman  Steve  Ulrey, 
North  Manchester  sophomore.  "A  lot  of  the  talent, 
though  was  from  last  year.  It's  easier  every  year  to 
organize  this.  We  had  fliers  put  up  for  tryouts  but  not 
very  many  people  showed  up.  So  then  we  had  to  use  the 
word-of-mouth  method.  Those  who  are  talented  always 
know  someone  else." 

The  Fling  also  had  not  one,  but  two  emcees.  Past 
Chairman,  Shawn  Utley,  Muncie  junior,  was  asked  to 
help  out.  "I  used  to  be  ahead  of  the  Fling,  but  since  I've 
moved  off  campus,  they  asked  me  if  1  would  come  back 
to  emcee  and  I  said  'Sure,'"  explained  Utley.  "It's  really 
different  from  most  other  coffeehouses  where  they  main- 
ly just  keep  to  themselves.  Here  they  recruit  people  from 
all  over  campus.  Because  this  is  its  fourth  active  year, 
■''-  now  an  official  event. " 


Roxanna  Lucas,  Kokomo  sophomore,  worked  with 
Utley.  "One  of  the  guys  in  charge  heard  from  one  of  my 
friends  that  1  could  sing  and  then  he  talked  me  into 
emceeing,"  said  Lucas.  "I've  never  done  anything  like 
this  before  and  I  was  kind  of  scared,  but  really  it's  fun.  1 
can't  see  people's  faces,  and  all  I  have  to  do  is  talk.  I 
really  didn't  know  what  to  expect,  but  we've  had  a  pretty 
good  turnout." 

And  though  it  was  just  a  coffeehouse,  it  did  have  some 
show  stoppers.  Gordon  Crawford,  The  StepTones,  and 
Nightshift  all  combined  into  one  band,  performed  music 
and  dances  from  the  Temptations'  "My  Girl"  to  Lionel 
Richie's  "Running  With  the  Night."  The  band,  amid  a 
screaming  mob  of  fans  took  their  audience  by  surprise 
and  performed  not  only  Temptation  moves  but  also  Mor- 
ris Dey's  famous  slide. 

Following  Crawford's  band  came  Todd  Justice, 
Goodland  freshman,  also  auditioning  for  "Star  Search." 

"There  were  fliers  up  in  the  dorm,  so  1  called  and  set 
up  a  time.  It's  a  little  better  than  what  1  expected.    It's 
not  like  any  other  coffeehouse;  it's  better." 

And  he  was  right.  It  was  the  last  bash  of  the  year  for 
most  of  those  who  attended,  but  most  agreed  it  was  far 
from  /us( another  Fling.  =  5y  Nancy  Neff 
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It  was  an  *all  in  the  family*  affair 


The 


ballroom  was  almost  dark,  lit  only 
by  the  candle  centerpieces  that  adorned 
each  of  the  large  round  tables  covered  with 
white  linen  tablecloths  and  positioned 
along  each  side  of  the  room. 

Brightly  colored  circles  of  light  danced 
across  the  stage  to  music  that  blared  from 
an  enormous  sound  system's  speakers.  The 
dance  floor  was  empty,  but  each  table  was 
quickly  becoming  occupied  and  still  more 
people  began  to  crowd  the  outer  edges  of 
the  room,  as  the  beat  of  the  music  and  the 
excitement  of  what  was  to  come  brought 
everyone  to  their  feet. 

"It's  like  a  big  family  reunion,"  said 
Wendy  Mitchell,  Elkhart  junior  and  Delta 
Sigma  Theta  president.  "We  always  have  a 
lot  of  chapters  from  other  universities  in 
the  state  here  for  the  night  but  everyone 
on  campus  is  welcome  to  come  join  in  the 
fun." 

Jabberwock  took  its  name  from  a  make- 
believe  creature  in  the  fairy  tale  "Alice  in 
Wonderland." 

"The  'jabberwock'  called  all  the  creatures 
of  the  forest  and  all  the  people  of 
Wonderland  together  so  they  could  sort  of 
show  off  their  talents  through  a  very 
mythical,  magical  presentation,"  said 
Kyeanne  Wilborn,  Chicago  senior  and 
Theta  member. 

"The  Thetas'  Jabberwock  is  a  line  dance 
competition  during  the  dance  on  Saturday 
and  it  wraps  up  an  entire  week  of  Theta 
social  service  activities,"  Wilborn  added. 
"It's  how  we  get  together  and  display  our 
talents  and  any  group  can  enter." 

Among  the  line  dancers  were  members 
of  the  sorority's  Indiana  University  chapter, 
members  of  the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  fraternity 
and  the  BMB  Boys,  a  local  social  group. 

Although  they  were  fast  on  their  feet 
and  quick  to  the  beat,  they  used  no 
musical  accompaniment  --  only  the  sound 
of  feet  hitting  the  floor  and  the  few  calls 
and  chants  made  by  the  dancers 
themselves.  And  it  was  the  Delta  Sigma 
Thetas  from  Indiana  University  that  came 
out  on  top  when  the  competition  came  to 
a  close. 

But  the  mythical,  magical,  fantasy-like 
atmosphere  remained  even  after  the  chan- 
ting and  cheering  had  faded,  for  the  even- 
ing had  brought  together  a  lot  of  different 
people,  had  created  many  new  friendships 
and  had  renewed  more  than  one  of  the 
old.  =  by  Jacque  Bogner 


Jabberwock  gives  those  participating  a  chance  to  dance  in 
line  dance  competition.  The  event  takes  place  at  the  end  of  Delta 
Sigma  Theta  week  long  social  service  activities. 
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TRI  DELTS.  Front  Row:  Betsy  Jones,  Pam  Bick,  Wendy 
Rogovich.  Sherry  Cooper,  Heather  Watt,  Debbie  Adams,  Tammy 
Amor,  Sue  Ellen  Sweeney.  Kim  Kendrick,  Jan  Thomas,  Tina  Burks, 
Kama  Smith.  Second  Row:  Brenda  Bergl,  Missy  Wallis,  Bccki  Mud- 
diman.  Sue  Stapf,  Carrie  Burks,  Becki  Eckstein,  Kathy  Leimer,  Lisa  Mc- 
Creary,  Heidi  Kruckeburg.  Heather  Suitors,  Ann  King,  Karen  Irving, 


Haydcn  Haddad,  Deb  Eagleson.  Back  Row:  Lorinda  Ruilman,  Linda 
Haynes,  Kitty  Honcgger,  Kirsten  Johnson,  Angle  Lindsay,  Tracy 
Weber,  Dianna  Overbey,  Erin  McCoy,  Carol  Nicoson,  Kim  Zarbuck,  Liz 
Hodges,  Vicki  Berfangcr,  Lisa  Honeggcr,  Dawn  Scofield,  Kathy 
Pataluch,  Mari  Schiitt,  Lesley  Tessendorf,  Julie  Dragoo,  Michelle 
Salaris,  Maureen  Hornbach,  Amy  Roth,  Joannic  Armstrong,  Lisa 
Dubinin. 


ALPHA  SIGMA  ALPHA.  Front  Row:  Martha 
Ganger,  Beth  Adkins,  Robin  Murphy,  Dee  Norris,  Dawn  Rhoads. 
Second  Row:  Linda  Laws,  Brenda  Mesalam.  Teresa  Wedmore,  Kim 
Wedmore,  Elisa  Abner,  Susan  Call,  Angle  Walker,  Teresa  Prange,  Beth 
Ralston,  Dawn  Guenther,  Jennifer  Weimer,  Susan  Harris,  Sabrina 
Maxwell.  Third  Row:  Pam  Bernard,  Lori  Wilson,  Mindy  Shawver,  Tam- 


my Rowe,  Kim  Wedmore,  Julie  Wood,  Denise  Orr,  Mev  Stuber,  Joyce 
Beerbowcr,  Elizabeth  Headley,  Jill  Schoettelkotte,  Cathy  Terwelp, 
Nancy  Dragoo,  Lori  Bender,  Beth  Thurman,  Alycc  Saal.  Back  Row: 
Jean  Winkeljohn,  Michele  Vandermark,  Michelle  Simmons,  Deb 
Ackles,  Glory  Murray,  Stacy  Crowe,  Ruth  Pickel,  Kim  Unger,  Diana 
Harper,  Jill  Griffin,  Tracy  Fish. 
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KAPPA  ALPHA  THETA.  Seated:  Sarah  Piper. 
Tracy  Overfield,  Carla  Harris,  Jackie  Rampy,  Lori  Barker,  Cyndi  Culler, 
Sue  Deig,  Joy  Becknell.  Kneeling:  Donna  Funkc,  Laurie  Garrett,  Wen- 
dy Stanton,  Gia  Coppi,  Shelly  Robling,  Anne  Colvin,  Katie  Robinson, 
Nancy  Lofton,  Tammy  Wicrks,  Ann  Diebolt,  Johanna  Lawrence,  Clair 
Saylor,  Patty  Pompei,  Jessica  Jenne,  Karen  Kindig,  Christy  Hittesdorf. 
Standing:  Robyn  Ruberto,  Jennifer  Pavey,  Melinda  Norris,  Pam  Picker- 
ing, Amy  Marsh,  Kristi  Ashley,  Syd  Dalton,  Patty  McConnell,  Marsha 


Jones,  Barb  Davis,  Lauri  Voyek,  Beth  Anstett,  Marta  Miller,  Ginia 
Kalbfleisch,  Laura  Kincaid,  Carla  Furnish.  Back  Rows:  Dadyn  Ginther, 
Nancy  Garrett,  Carol  Scheiter,  Carolyn  Moore,  Jenni  Gill,  Lisa  Allen, 
Mary  Lauck,  Lora  Seig,  Donna  Behnke,  Ellen  Puetz,  Cara  Evenson, 
Diane  Shenberger,  Wendy  Morton,  Julie  Krumweid,  Bobbi 
Schleibaum,  Tracey  Wenck,  Ann  Dougherty,  Shari  Lemen,  Linette 
Becker,  Judy  Williams,  Dawn  Ahern. 


ALPHA  PHL  Front  Row:  Libby  Fulk,  Cindy  Saliek,  Lynda 
Johnson,  Pam  Harding,  Kelly  Carr,  Susie  Shepler,  Lesley  Towne,  Shari 
Leake,  Jennifer  Strome,  Mary  Briggs,  Melanie  Villines,  Teresa  O'Con- 
ner,  Beth  Engledow.  Second  Row:  Melody  Ncwby,  Jennifer  Reed, 
Dana  Janke.  Eileen  Mahan,  Tracey  Boyles.  Julie  Lomont,  Kimi  Smith, 
Margie  Huseland,  Lisa  Capella,  Anne  Dezelan,  Shannon  Wilkerson, 
Cindy  Jo  Egan.  Lynn  Gilbride,  Terri  Caudle.  Third  Row:  Joni  Thomas. 


Lisa  Huston,  Debbie  Gargis,  Pam  Shay,  Abby  Lane,  Karen  Ohmart, 
Renee  Pion,  Valerie  Smith,  Nancy  Gramling,  Sharon  Maurer,  Lori 
Thomas,  Kris  Reidy,  Joyce  Morrison,  Kim  Miller.  Back  Row:  Joan  Mer- 
ricks,  Lisa  Janes,  Janice  Adamson,  Lisa  Anders,  Linda  Wolf,  Kristin 
Fleider,  Zoe  Cortopassi,  Nancy  Moeller,  Kathy  Burget,  Julie  Cole,  Cara 
Elbert,  Carol  Adamson,  Valerie  Robinson,  Carolyn  Frey. 
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ALPHA  CHI  OMEGA.  Front  Row:  Lydia  Butts, 
Amy  Harvey,  Kelly  Bales,  Janie  Harlow,  Donna  Thomas,  Angela 
Higdon,  Kelley  Clark,  Jody  Stutz,  Jody  Walter.  Second  Row:  Sandra 
Beehler,  Shelley  Green,  Angie  George,  Annette  Hobson,  Debbie 
Keisler,  Betsy  Johnson,  Connie  Johnson,  Susie  Thompson,  Jacque 


Momper,  Catherine  Donahue,  Jill  Hopple,  Mary  Wilmoth.  Back  Row: 
Jackie  Hayes,  Lynn  Hills,  Kim  Milcarek,  Jill  Bailey,  Gwen  Sprunger, 
Kathryn  Kerwin,  Janet  Kenny,  Teressa  Bumgarner,  Julie  Herbert, 
Susan  Kiel,  Suzanne  Wilson,  Jodi  Garwood,  Brandee  Orrick,  Jody 
Beck,  Kim  Kabrich,  Martha  Plis,  Lory  Bahney,  Colleen  Kendall,  Megan 
Garrett,  Jan  Sexton. 


ALPHA  CHI  OMEGA.  Front  Row:  Cathy  Keisler, 
Julie  Neiman,  Susan  Payne,  Kimberly  Olds,  Kim  DeJarnett,  Kristi  Jen- 
nings, Angie  Hayes,  Susie  Tingle,  Dana  Klepsch,  Diane  Shay.  Back 
Row:  Jenni  Armstrong,  Terry  Belush,  Teresa  Barley,  Alison  Minch, 


Susan  Pefley,  Lee  Ann  Oden,  Jean  Ann  Jedwabny,  Betsy  Rickel,  Kelly 
Hurlburt,  Janet  Kindler,  Lisa  Brownfield,  Jodi  Garwood,  Suzanne 
Wilson,  Carloyn  Compton,  Linda  Rambo,  Carol  Longshore. 
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Mayor     Jim  Carey  tries  his  luck  at  the  free  throw 
line.  The  annual  Aiphi  Omicron  Pi  Basketball  Marathon 


^ 


benefited  the  Ntional  Arthritis  Foundation 


They  pave  it  their  best  shot 


As 


Sheryl  Matton,  Valparaiso 
senior,  manned  the  ticket  table  at  the 
the  entrance  to  University  Gym,  she 
smiled  in  satisfaction.  Team  after 
team,  including  one  from  out  of 
state,  meandered  onto  the  floor  to  try 
their  luck  in  the  14th  Annual  Alpha 
Omicron  Pi  Basketball  Marathon, 
and  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  National 
Arthritis  Foundation. 

"I  think  the  guys  like  the  feeling  of 
accomplishment  they  get  from  com- 
petitive sports,"  she  said.  "And  it 
really  makes  us  feel  good  too,  to 
know  we  are  raising  money  for  a 
good  cause." 

The  Running  Rebels,  only  one  of 
the  5.5  teams  to  play  in  the 
marathon,  drew  a  morning  game. 

"1  think  we're  ready  to  play,"  said 
Ernie  Hawkins,  Economy 
sophomore.  But  one  of  his  team- 
mates wasn't  so  sure. 


"This  early  in  the  morning  it's 
hard  to  tell,"  said  Nick  Thompson, 
Indianapolis  freshman. 

The  team  from  out  of  state,  wear- 
ing matching  light  blue  and  red 
jackets  and  jerseys,  drew  attention  as 
they  entered  the  gym.  The  Sigma 
Tau  Gammas,  a  fraternity  team  from 
Illinois  State  University,  came  ready 
to  play. 

But  basketball  wasn't  all  that  went 
on  during  the  marathon.  Several  new 
features  of  the  marathon  were  a  raf- 
fle of  an  autographed  Pacer  basket- 
ball and  live  performances  by  Miss 
Black  Ball  State,  Miss  Ball  State  and 
the  Banevolks.  Muncie  Mayor  James 
Carey  and  University  President  John 
Worthen  entertained  the  crowd  of 
players  and  spectators  with  a 
demonstration  of  their  version  of  the 
old  shooting  game  of  H-0-R-S-E. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  day,  winners 


emerged  in  the  four  divisions.  In  the 
Women's  Division-A,  the  Basketball 
Babes  were  the  victors.  In  Division- 
B,  the  Tichenor  Hall  team  came  out 
on  top.  The  Stringers  triumphed  in 
the  Men's  Division-A  and  in 
Division-B,  Raper's  Routers,  a  team 
of  alumni,  took  home  the  trophy. 

And  the  out-of-staters,  the  Sig 
Taus,  didn't  go  home  empty-handed. 
For  their  good  cheer  and  extra-vocal 
contribution  to  the  day's  events,  they 
were  awarded  the  spirit  trophy. 

Hawkins  and  his  Running  Rebels 
didn't  walk  away  with  any  awards, 
but  they  enjoyed  making  the  at- 
tempt. And  they  weren't  alone.  Many 
teams  left  the  gym  that  day  knowing 
they  had  made  a  good  effort,  and 
that  they  had  done  it  not  only  for 
themselves  but  for  a  good  cause  as 
well.~fty  Enc  McDougall 
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SIGMA  KAPPA.  Front  Row:  Jennifer  Herd,  Denise 
Wilson,  Sue  Handshaw,  Vicki  Schauer,  Lisa  Raysin,  Kelly  Cooper, 
Ruth  Ireland.  Second  Row:  Loralec  Guyer,  Dawn  Davis,  Kim  Powers, 
Therese  Willy,  Cheri  Goss,  Tana  Myers,  Jamie  Smith,  Lynne  Shearin, 
Lorri  Moore,  Jeannie  Kaufman,  Cindy  Romeo,  Julie  Craig.  Third  Row: 
Cindy  Adams,  Sandi  Toye,  Chris  Lambert,  Karen  Ehrlich,  Ann  Mc- 


Cleerey,  Traci  Summers,  Kathy  Adair,  Jull  Shepard,  Cindy  Fleck, 
Leslie  Etzler,  Kittie  Hoffar,  Sandra  Lisle,  Brenda  Edwards,  Jennifer 
Barnum,  Kim  Lattimer,  Rita  Kirtley,  Michelle  Klcine.  Back  Row:  Shan- 
non Reynolds,  Karen  Henderson,  Elise  Claghorn,  Cathy  Howard,  Deb- 
bie Goodridge,  Tracy  LaVahn,  Karen  Holthaus,  Michelle  Burkhardt, 
Laurie  Schcrrer,  Caria  Munger,  Lisa  Williams,  Megan  Lattimer. 


ALPHA  OMICRON  PI.  Front  Row:  Stacy  Sample, 
Christina  Oliver,  Shelly  Howard,  Nancy  Lewis,  Carla  Bochenek,  Mary 
Doll,  Gina  Richey,  Cathy  Terrell,  Julie  Birden,  Jenny  Smith,  Kim 
Semler,  Becky  Wimmer,  Janet  Gable,  Peggy  Stewart.  Back  Row: 


Cheryl  Hartzcl,  Marianne  Juscik,  Susan  Pelligrin,  Carolyn  Bennett, 
Dianne  Tickle,  Susen  DeDomonic,  Shelly  O'Connor,  Juhe  Hofer, 
Kellie  Timberman,  Lori  Hoeferle,  Jenny  Hill,  Kim  France,  Amy  Rump, 
Laura  Chamberlain,  Kellie  McAndrews,  Gina  Felts,  Kelly  Steele,  Lee 
McKown,  Karen  Gartland,  Kim  Hayes. 
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DELTA   CHI    LITTLE   SISTERS.    Front 

Row:  Michelle  Weddle,  Jennifer  Brown,  Ellie  Speidel,  Diane  Stiegler, 
Julie  Sonntag,  Kyle  Dewees,  Kathleen  Kenkel.  Second  Row:  Denise 
Olsen,  Dee  Kaser,  Debbie  Gallon,  Sharon  Jenkins,  Theresa  Willy, 
Christy   Bailey,   Laura   Booth,   Marilyn    Mangold.   Back   Row:   Kelly 


Manlief,  Shirley  Rogers,  Sherri  Reinke,  Kristy  Horn,  Gretchen  Henn- 
ing,  Lisa  Manlief,  Shan  Smith,  Laura  Cooper,  Kathy  Day,  Kara  Milhar- 
cic,  Annie  Schoby,  Janell  Smith,  Janell  Bartlett,  Kristi  Rowdon,  Beth 
Treska. 


DELTA   CHI    LITTLE   SISTERS.    Front 

Row:  Lisa  Yoder,  Debbie  O'Donnell.  Susan  Heintzleman,  Kathy  Gage, 
Justine  Pawlicki,  Beth  Shields,  Mary  Frazier.  Second  Row:  Rochelle 
VanWagner,  Karen  Hinshaw.  Brigid  Suter,  Kim  Tcders,  Julie  Ponten- 


burg,  Jill  Beard.  Back  Row:  Susan  Fryroller,  Monica  Joy  Mica,  Karen 
Kucholick,  Katie  Wood,  April  Bledsoe,  Bonnie  Hendrickson,  Beth 
McHale,  Kris  Kunz,  Gretchen  Herndon,  Julia  Czaja,  Theresa  Stahl, 
Suzie  Zellers,  Beth  Benson,  Julie  Burton,  Karen  Pannkuk. 
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Delta     Chi  little  sisters,  Terri  Brooks, 
Janeli  Smith,  Kara  Milharcic,  Margaret 
Price  and  Jinny  Moran  enjoy  their  after- 
noon at  the  football  game.    Student 
organizations  filled  the  stands  with  their 
own  "cheering  sections." 

Competing  in  Watermelon  Bust, 
Delta  Chi  little  sister  Denise  Olscn,  In- 
dianapolis sophomore,  carries  her  melon 
to  the  finish  line.  The  Watermelon  Bust 
was  sponsored  by  Delta  Tau  Delta  frater- 
nity. 
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SIGMA  PHI 
EPSILON. 

Front  Row:  Craig  Miller. 
Dennis  Neat,  Scott  Helms, 
Greg  Wood,  Russel  Gluth, 
Brian  King,  Tim  Sovich, 
John  Passino.  Second  Row: 
Mitch  Miller,  Cort  Sabina, 
Jaye  Joslin,  Rod  Cord,  John 
Little,  Allen  Smith,  Dave 
Baer,  Jeff  Klee,  Martin 
Gomez,  Jason  Shoults,  Rob 
Hearon.  Third  Row:  Gary 
Ballard,  Brett  Hilsmeyer, 
John  Pontius,  Ron  Moberly, 
Steve  Smalley,  Mike  Liskey, 
Mike  Gill,  Cort  Chillian.  Jeff 
Simms,  Darrin  Lawson, 
Scott  Weslcr.  Back  Row: 
Chris  Thompson,  John  Hart- 
je,  Phil  Smith,  Bryan 
Douglass,  Greg  Gurtner, 
Chris  Welch,  Doug  Rearick. 
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TeamU70rk     is  the  key  to  high  speed  in  the  annual 
bed  races.    The  brothers  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  showed  how 


John  S.  metzger 

that  philosophy  worked  with  a  triumphant  jaunt  past  the 
finish  line. 


In  a  blink,  the  eyes  had  it 


Ten 


pairs  of  eyes  gazed  out  on  the  world,  seemingly 
giving  the  flat  piece  of  yellow  cardboard  on  which  they 
rested  depth  and  life.  Slanted,  tiny,  oval,  heavy-lidded, 
made-up,  wide-open  -  eyes  of  every  kind  were  featured 
in  the  Delta  Gamma  Beautiful  Eyes  Contest. 

Photographs  of  the  eyes  were  displayed  at  several  loca- 
tions on  campus  for  penny  voting  and  the  proceeds  were 
earmarked  for  the  sorority's  national  philanthropic,  In- 
diana Society  for  the  Prevention  of  the  Blind. 

At  different  times  during  the  voting,  groups  would 
huddle  around  the  poster  board  and  whisper  over  the 
eyes.  Speculation  over  the  owners  of  the  peepers  was 
rampant. 

"Isn't  that  him?  Oh,  that  has  to  be  him!  Just  look  at 
those  lashes.  And  the  color.  It  has  to  be  him,"  exclaimed 
some  girls  grouped  around  the  table. 

Six  pairs  belonged  to  sorority  members  and  the  re- 
maining four  were  fraternity  eyes.  Each  pair  was  labeled 
with  its  Greek  affiliation  but  names  were  excluded. 

"It'd  probably  be  better  if  we  didn't  have  the  Greek 
names  underneath  them,  but  this  way  we  get  more 


money,"  said  Delta  Gamma  Stephanie  Demetrion,  Marion 
sophomore.  "They  say  'We  have  a  sister  in  the  competi- 
tion -  let's  vote.'" 

The  event  earned  $230  for  the  philanthropic  and  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity  member  Larry  Tepe,  Elkhart 
freshman,  and  Sigma  Sigma  Sigma  sorority  member  Lori 
Claro,  Mishawaka  sophomore,  were  crowned  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Eyes.  Each  received  certificates  for  two 
steak  dinners  and  two  movie  passes.  The  winner's  spon- 
sor received  a  $15  certificate  from  Greek's  pizzeria. 

"1  really  hadn't  thought  about  it,"  said  Claro.  "Quite  a 
few  many  people  knew  it  was  me  by  word  of  mouth.  My 
sisters  all  knew  it  was  me  and  so  did  some  of  the  hall 
residents." 

Passersby  who  stopped  to  vote  pointed  out  eyes  they 
thought  they  knew,  but  no  Delta  Gamma  seated  behind 
the  table  gave  it  away  with  more  than  a  knowing  smile. 

"Eyes  give  away  a  lot,"  said  Demetrion.  "You  can  just 
tell  from  them  that  the  rest  is  going  to  be  just  as 
good."  =  by  Angle  Fullenkamp 


Ernie     Ndukwe  and  Tim  Cleland,  Columbus 
senior,  congratulate  their  losing  opponent  on  a 


game  well  played.  Ndukwe  and  Cleland  won  the 
men's  double  tennis  finals. 


No  losers  among  the  best 


1  IlCy  say  that  superstars  are  only  made  of  the  best 
of  the  best,  but  win  or  lose,  a  little  friendly  event  seems 
to  involve  everyone  in  the  spirit  of  competition. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Superstars,  a  renewed  annual 
competition  sponsored  by  Chi  Omega  sorority  and  Beta 
Theta  Pi  fraternity.  The  event  drew  in  about  75  spec- 
tators, 100  participants  and  $300  to  benefit  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

The  competition  involved  four  events  --  an  800-meter 
relay  and  accuracy-distance  throw,  a  goofy  relay  and  an 
obstacle  course.  Each  team  entered,  either  a  sorority, 
fraiernity  or  an  independent  group,  consisted  of  four  peo- 
ple. 

Overall  champion  of  the  competition,  as  well  as 
Women's  Division  winner  and  recipient  of  the  Spirit 
Award,  was  Pi  Beta  Phi  sorority.  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
claimed  the  Men's  Division  award. 

According  to  Chi  Omega  member  Christine  Yochem, 
Lafayette  senior  and  co-chairman  for  the  event. 
Superstars  had  previously  been  an  annual  occurrence  un- 
til the  Field  and  Sports  Building  collapsed  in  1982. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  Field  and  Sports 
Building   Winter  Quarter,  the  event  was  reopened. 


But  despite  the  event's  enthusiastic  comeback,  the 
Betas  and  Chi  Omegas  didn't  achieve  their  profit  goal  of 
$1,500.  Yochem  said  most  of  the  $300  they  earned  will 
be  donated  to  the  American  Cancer  Society  in  the  name 
of  Julie  Schier  Bond,  a  Chi  Omega  with  Hodgkin's 
Disease. 

"Our  goal  wasn't  met  due  to  a  low  turnout  of  par- 
ticipants," she  said.  "But  the  event  was  very  successful 
considering  that  it  was  our  first  year  back  and  the 
weather  was  bad.  But,  more  or  less,  it  was  a  trial  run." 

Breakdowns  in  communication,  especially  through 
campus  mail,  were  the  main  reasons  fewer  teams  were 
involved  than  had  been  anticipated.  Twenty  teams 
entered  the  competition,  but  according  to  Yochem,  much 
of  the  information  sent  to  residence  halls  never  arrived. 
As  a  result,  only  one  independent  team  was  involved. 

"We  want  to  stress,  though,  that  this  isn't  for  Greeks 
only,"  she  said.  "The  purpose  of  this  is  competition. 
Many  philanthropic  groups  have  just  fun  events,  but  this 
is  competitive." 

But  win  or  lose,  it  didn't  really  matter.  When  it  came 
to  benefiting  others,  everyone  who  participated  was  a 
superstar.  =  by  Angle  Duller 
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CHI   OMEGA.   Front  Row:  Leigh  Ann  Gossman,  Melissa  ner,  Lisa  Gholson,  Tish  Morrison,  Teresa  Kegley  Cindy  Dargo  Terry 

Guyer,  Karen  Myers,  Ann  Blaising,  Susie  McNeely,  Vicki  Menish,  Judy  Whitaker,  Kim  Buckman,  Lisa  Crowe,  Kristen  Faust   Juli  Campbell 

HUbrich,  Lisa  O  Rourke^  Beth  Wrublc.  Second  Row:  Lisa  Douglas,  Leslie   Ricdel.    Back   Row:    Carla   Thomson.    Lizann    George     Beth' 

Diane  Kadpour,  Janet  Hartley,  Kay  Stephens,  Laura  Snyder,  Tracy  Johnson,  Shawny  Anderson,  Amy  Lindop    Tawnee  Herbert    Becky 

Clevengcr,  Jane  Carey,   Debbi  Wilson,  Megan  Clifford,   Mary  Ann  Krebs,  Amy  Pike,  Lisa  Haas,  Delia  Rogers  Jeanne  Christenson 
Minichillo,  Cathy  Driscoll,  Christine  Yochem.  Third  Row:  Connie  Kieff- 


l^m  OiWECjA.  Front  Row:  Stephanie  Lods,  Maureen  Geis, 
Kathy  Morey,  Karen  Schutte,  Christi  Robinson,  Gayle  Eytcheson, 
Janet  Hostetler.  Second  Row:  Chris  Dargo,  Lori  Brittan,  Deanna  Day, 
Gretchcn  Melicar,  Beth  Crowe,  Donna  Rhinesmith,  Pam  Roebuck, 
Sarah  Glesing,  Hcther  Hartzer,  Amy  Wallace.  Third  Row:  Tami  Childs, 


Julie  Lucchese,  Andrea  Merdcr,  Kim  Jean  Pea,  Dcbby  Hare,  Caroline 
White,  Gail  Bryant.  Sarah  Lubes,  Christine  Ortiz,  Stacy  Young,  Kim 
Johnson.  Back  Row:  Jodi  Smith,  Teresa  Watts,  Jenny  Wcndt,  Betsy 
Wantz,  Laura  Wright,  Machelle  Montgomery,  Jodi  Simon. 
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SIGMA  TAU 
GAMMA. 

Seated:  Steve  Hughes.  Rus- 
ty Stuttle.  Steve  Weinzapfel, 
Tom  Branson.  Jeff  Neil.  Rus- 
ty Rutherferd.  Tracy  Edger- 
ton.  Dan  Luzinski.  Kelly 
Hurch.  Mike  Gordon.  Mark 
Weitgerant.  Standing:  Mike 
Burdick.  Doug  Beach.  Eric 
Opperman.  Dave  Brand- 
camp.  Ben  Suphal.  Bill  Grif- 
fin. 


DELTA  TAU  DELTA.  Front  Row:  Rick  Caston. 
Dave  Hoyt.  Second  Row:  Geoff  Smock.  Rick  Brandau,  John  Duncan, 
Brian  Ogle.  P.J.  Kowalski,  Jim  Fallon,  Jud  Thompson,  Marty  Walthers, 
Randy  Dunn,  Matt  Wainscort,  Scot  Loftus,  T.J.  Smithey,  Mark 
Moreland.  Third  Row:  Mike  Siman,  Dave  Schmidt,  Kaven  Yazell.  Jon 
0"Neil.  Mike  Christen,  Frank  Stimson,  Mitch  Warren.  Chris  Courtney, 
Mark  Van  Matre.  Jon  Rondot.  Rick  Adams,  Eric  Hutchinson,  Tom  Cor- 


ey, Fred  Johnson,  Marc  Devine,  Gary  Vandagrifft,  Jeff  DeCocq,  Mike 
Gesell.  Back  Row:  John  Suelzer,  Bruce  Hibbard,  Andy  Wolfe,  Mark 
Barkley,  Ed  Whittington,  Steve  Locke.  Jeff  Lomonl,  John  McCord,  Jeff 
Huston,  Mark  Stokes,  Jeff  Elixman,  Mike  Engledow.  Shane  Faucett, 
Bob  Trelo,  Dave  Albert,  Andy  Zwit,  Eric  Salzmann.  Steve  Pruitt,  Steve 
Roberts,  Guy  Driggers,  Jeff  Fuze,  Pat  Inskeep. 
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Aartje,  John  362 
Abdulai,  Janet  192 
Abdendschein,  Randolph  24 
Abner,  Elisa  355 
Abrahamson,  Judy  36 
Academics  146 
Ackles,  Deb  355 
Adair,  Kathy  109,  359 
Adams,  Cynthia  192,  359 
Adams,  Debbie  355 
Adams,  Paul  138 
Adams,  Rick  366 
Adamson,  Carol  356 
Adamson,  Janice  319,  356 
Adkins,  Beth  31,355 
Administration  Building  53, 
71,  107,158 
Admire,  John  192 
Admissions  Team  340 
Aerobics  162 
Afudon,  Anthony  192 
Ahern,  Dawn  356 
Ahlersmeyer,  Amy  123 
Aiken,  Deborah  258 
Air  Jam  48,49 
Akpofore,  I.  192 
Albert,  Dave  111,  113,  366 
Albertz,  April  192 
Alderman,  Shannon  292,  293 
Alexander,  Sheri  307 
Alexander,  Todd  258,  337 
Aired,  Janet  334 
Algozine,  Lyn  192 
Al  Hazmi,  Mubarak  192 
All-Mac  Field  Hockey  Team 
285 

All-Mac  Volleyball  Team  298 
All  That  Jazz  9 
Allen  County  Planning  Com- 
mission 175 
Allen,  Jason  65 
Allen,  Jeff  192 
Allen,  Lisa  356 
Allen,  Susan  318,  319 
Alley,  Brad  66 
Allie,  Tim  298 
Allison,  Jay  192,  334 
Allmandinger,  Jon  49,  332 
Alpha  Center  43,  46 
Alpha  Chi  Omega  19,  34,  35, 
36,  37,  45,    46,  200,  262,  273, 
357 

Alpha  Chi  Omega-Alpha  Tau 
Omega  109 

Alpha  Epsilon  Rho  126,  168, 
169,  172,  173,  341 
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r  ans  greet  Charlie  the  Cardinal 
before  the  start  of  the  Victory  Bell 
game  in  the  Hoosier  Dome. 
Charlie  along  with  the  cheerleaders 
tried  to  keep  the  fans  enthusiastic, 
but  they  didn't  come  out  on  top  as 
the  Cardinals  were  defeated  by  In- 
diana State  University. 
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r\  student's  nightmare  is  clean- 
ing a  residence  hall  room  before 
he  or  she  moves  in  and  then 
cleaning  when  it  is  time  to  leave. 
Many  students  bring  carpets  to 
help  make  their  room  more 
homey. 
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vJraduation  is  a  day  of  hap- 
piness for  tfiose  ttiat  participate  in 
ttie  ceremony.  A  graduate  shows 
her  emotion  by  blowing  bubbles. 
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B, 


'ad  weather  kept  more  than 
but  a  meager  crowd  from  turning 
out  at  the  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  Bike- 
A-Thon.  A  member  of  the  winning 
Destiny  team  waited  by  the 
sidelines  for  the  beginning  of  the 
race  to  begin. 
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1  he  dejected  looks  on  the  faces 
of  some  fans  parallels  the  bad 
weather  during  the  Eastern 
Michigan  football  game.  Drier 
students  showed  a  little  more  en- 
thusiasm despite  the  Cards'  losing 
streak. 
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despite  the  year  round  warm 
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lasquerade  dances  are  popular 
on  campus  as  students  tiave  a 
chance  to  unwind  from  a  long 
week  of  classes.  Two  residents  of 
Elliott  Hall  show  how  much  fun  a 
dance  can  be. 
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Fifteen  busses  made  their  way 
to  the  Hoosier  Dome  in  In- 
dianapolis for  the  Victory  Bell 
game.  The  game  was  marred  by 
the  Cardinal's  loss  despite  the 
fans  spirit. 


Rocky  Rothrock 


or  some,  the  year  seemed 

to  fly  by,  leaving  little  time  for  even  tlie  necessary  tasks  at  hand. 
Otfiers  seemed  to  find  time  for  enougfi  activity  to  keep  three  peo- 
ple busy.  But  somehow  everything  got  done  and  things  eventual- 
ly fell  into  place. 

The  women's  field  hockey  team  set  its  sights  on  one  particular 
place  with  the  onset  of  the  season  ~  first.  The  goal  was  realistic 
and  familiar.  A  9-0  conference  record  and  a  2-0  mark  in  tourna- 
ment play  again  made  the  achievement  of  a  high  standard  look 
easy. 

"We  got  really  good  leadership  skills  from  all  of  our  up- 
perclassmen,"  Head  Coach  Karen  Fitzpatrick  said.  "We  had  a 
high  level  of  motivation  and  once  we  instilled  the  winning  at- 
titude, it  made  it  easier  for  us  to  win  from  game  to  game." 

Competitiveness  seemed  to  be  in  the  Cardinal  blood  and  the 
record  books  were  proof  that  Ball  State  could  keep  up  with  the 
best.  When  the  Homecoming  spirit  once  again  made  its  mark  on 
campus,  students  crowded  LaFollette  Field  for  a  contest  that 
would  go  down  in  history.  More  than  1,200  avid  Cardinal  sup- 
porters broke  Colgate  University's  record  of  1,030  people  playing 
Twister  at  one  time.  The  feat  made  the  Guiness  World  Book  of 
Records  and  provided  the  perfect  kick-off  for  the  1985 
Homecoming  theme,  "The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth." 

No  show  at  all  was  the  plan  for  University  Singers  when  the 
group  decided  to  drop  Spring  Spectacular  from  its  1985  schedule. 
The  boycott  was  put  into  motion  when  the  Singers  returned  from 
their  cross  country  pre-season  tour  to  find  that  their  request  for 
additional  Spring  Spectacular  funding  had  been  denied. 

"We  had  problems  getting  the  funds  necessary  for  the  show," 
Larry  Boye,  Singers  director  said,  "and  we  decided  that  rather 
than  do  a  cheap  show,  we  would  wait  till  next  year." 
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Twister  is  a  game  that  is  usually  played  by 
six  or  less  persons,  but  over  1 ,200  students 
found  it  more  than  fun  as  their  aim  was  for 
the  Guiness  Book  of  World  Records.  Those 
that  participated  broke  Colgate  University's 
record  to  get  Ball  State  into  the  publication. 


President  John  Worthen  gives  his  inaugural 
address  in  Emens  Auditorium.  Worthen 
assumed  command  of  the  University  on 
July  1,  1984. 


Contemplating  the  future,  a  student  browses 
through  the  selection  of  career  materials 
available  at  the  Placement  Office.  Students 
were  able  to  use  the  office  as  a  means  of  fin- 
ding possible  job  openings  and  also  as  a  means 
of  getting  help  on  resumes. 


Women's  field  hockey  Coach  Karen  Fitzpatrick 
hugs  a  player  after  the  Cardinals  defeated 
Toledo  2-1  to  win  the  Mid-American  Con- 
ference Championdship  for  the  second  con- 
secutive year. 
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Pat  Bruce,  a  senior  Ball  State  cheerleader, 
Kendallville,  gets  some  enthusiastic  help 
from  a  pint  sized  fan. 

An  extra  muffler  indeed!  President  Wor- 
then's  decision  to  suspend  classes  for  only 
one  day  despite  record  breaking  cold  promp- 
ted some  criticism,  but  a  few  students  were 
brave  enough  to  face  the  chill. 


John  S.  metzger 

Some  science  projects  are  more  inventive 
than  others.  Students  were  captured  trying 
to  cook  hotdogs  with  primitive  solar  power 
outside  Cooper  Science  Center. 
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tudents  were  ready  to 

boycott  classes  and  the  University  in  general  last  February  when 
the  biggest  snowstorm  of  the  winter  dropped  almost  eight  inches 
of  snow  on  Muncie.  When  temperatures  dipped  well  below  zero 
and  the  wind  chill  factor  bottomed  out  at  a  frosty  55  degrees 
below  on  some  days,  University  President  John  Worthen  still 
refused  to  cancel  classes  although  most  campus  events  had  been 
postponed.  Some  students  endured  the  cross  campus  walks  to 
class  while  others  opted  for  the  warmth  of  residence  halls  and 
apartments  until  temperatures  rose  or  Worthen  changed  his 
mind. 

Celebration  was  on  the  minds  of  many  of  Ball  State's  ad- 
ministration. The  year  marked  BSU's  20th  year  as  a  University 
and  campus  officials  were  proud  of  the  changes  those  years  had 
brought. 

"The  University  today  is  becoming  an  increasingly  complex 
university  as  we  refine  the  different  kinds  of  programs  that  we 
have  and  are  able  to  do  a  variety  of  things  well,"  Robert  Linson, 
vice-president  for  University  Relations  told  the  Muncie  Star  in 
February.  "So,  it's  really  a  sophistication  and  refinement  of  pro- 
grams that  we're  now  involved  in." 

And  the  University  was  well  on  its  way  in  those  areas.  Univer- 
sity College,  a  new  program  designed  to  help  students  improve 
basic  educational  skills,  was  scheduled  to  begin  its  services  with 
the  start  of  1985  Fall  Quarter  classes.  After  two  and  a  half  years 
of  construction  and  delay,  the  new  Field  and  Sports  Building 
opened  in  October  to  give  students  another  entertainment  facili- 
ty- 

The  year  had  been  filled  with  innovation,  technological  ad- 
vancement and  leadership  in  the  world  of  educational  opportuni- 
ty. The  interaction  of  students,  faculty  members  and  administra- 
tion officials  had  resulted  in  the  accomplishment  of  goals  and 
the  establishment  of  even  higher  and  more  complex  ones  for  the 
future.  The  power  of  mind  over  matter  had  taken  its  familiar 
place  on  campus.  Only  those  who  were  a  part  of  it  actually 
realized  what  it  meant,  what  it  could  do  and  how  it  could  affect 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  simple  exchange  of  an  idea  could  build 
buildings,  plan  a  party  or  complete  a  term  paper.  Mutual  effort 
got  things  done.  It  was  a  perfect  formula  for  success.  It  was  a  car- 
bon copy  of  prosperity.  It  was  most  definitely  a  Ball  State  of 
mind. 
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Donald  Wolfgang  looks  enthusiastic  at  his 
daughter  Connie's  success  as  any  proud  father 
would  at  the  Art  Terrace  graduation 
ceremonies. 
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